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dressing for dinner. He denied the charge indignantl 
They used the ' utmost pressure ’ to force him to sign. The 
told him that there were five witnesses against him, an 
that, in face of this, his denial was worthless. They gai 
him to understand that, if only he would sign, the who 
business would remain a secret for ever. If he did not, fr 
was to be publicly denounced as a swindler the next day o 
the Doncaster Racecourse. ' What shall I do ? * he despaii 
ingly asked. ' You are my old friends; advise me. 

* Sign/ was the answer. The scene reminds me of wha 
must often have occurred in the dungeons of the Inquisition 

'Recant, or-And often the victim did recant. Si 

William, it is urged, might have asked to be confronted witl 
his accusers, but he did not. I am not surprised at this 
since accusers and accused were to meet before two judges 
who had drawn up the sentence before they had interrogatec 
the accused. Sir William’s estimate of the position ii 
shown in his observation, ' What! You, my old friends, 
believe the testimony of a parcel of boys against me! ’ H« 
thought, presumably, that if his two old friends believed it, 
all those to whom he was not known would believe it, too. 
So he signed, protesting that he was innocent, and preferring 
that a dozen persons should account him a cheat, than that 
he should be publicly denounced as one on evidence against 
which the old friends told him his denial would count for 
nothing. This was foolish, but it was not inconsistent with 
innocence. I have knowp. many charges of cheating, and 
charges proved on far more substantial evidence than this 
one. Yet I never knew of one in which the guilty person 
signed his own condemnation. The more hardened the cheat, 
the stronger the evidence against him, the more did he deny 
the charge. And why did the old friends give him this 
strange counsel? why did they urge him to sign the docu¬ 
ment? Lord Coventry tells us. It stands recorded in his 
diary: 4 To keep the name of the Prince of Wales out of 
it, and in consideration of their host and hostess, who were 
suffering from domestic affliction.’ ” 

Sir William, as much as the Prince of Wales, was badly let 
down by his friends. There can never have been more inane 
bungling and blundering. 

6 
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VI. 

The trial itself does not invite comment, legal or general. 
As has been said already, there was much that was unseemly; 
the tragedy was made all the more profound by its setting 
of Society frivolity, which was permitted, indeed encouraged, 
by the Lord Chief Justice. 

The following extract from Punch, of 13th June, 1891, gives 
a true picture of the Court:— <E Up betimes and to the Court 
at the New Palace of Justice hard by the Strand, and near 
the sign of the Griffin which has taken the place of Temple 
Bar, upon which did stand long ago the heads of traitors. 
There did I see a crowd high and low trying to get in. But 
the custodians and the police mighty haughty, but withal 
courteous, and no one to be admitted without a ticket signed 
by the Lord Chief Justice. And I thought it was a good job 
my wife was not with me. She had a great longing to see 
a sensation action (as the journals have it), and she being 
of a fiery disposition and not complacent when refused, might 
have made an uproar, which would have vexed me to the heart. 
But in truth I found no trouble. It did seem to me that they 
did not see me as I entered in. And plenty of room and no 
crowding, at which I was greatly contented, as I love not 
crushing. Pretty to see the crowd of fine folks! And there 
were those who had op era-glasses. And when the Bench was 
occupied by the Lord Chief Justice—a stately gentleman— 
and the other persons of quality, how they did gaze! And 
the dresses of the ladies very fine, and did make the place— 
which was splendid, and they tell me the largest in the build¬ 
ing—Like a piece at the play-house 1 And the counsel, how 
they did talk! Mighty droll to hear them contradict I One 
would have it that black was white; which convinced me I 
had fallen into error, until another had it that he who had 
spoken was wrong, and white was black 1 Good lack! who 
shall decide when counsel differ ? and I was mightily content 
that I was not on the jury, although one of these good people 
did have the honour of asking a question of His Eoyal 
Highness. And it was answered most courteously, at which 
I was greatly pleased and contented. Then did I 'hear the 
x 
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witnesses. In a mighty dread that I might be called myself! 
For that which did seem plain enough when he who was in the 
box was asked by his counsel, did appear all wrong when 
another questioned him. And the jury, looking wise, and 
making notes. And it is droll to see how civil every one 
is to the jury, who, methinks, are no cleverer than any of 
us? The Lord Chief Justice himself smiling upon them, and 
mighty courteous! And met my friend, A. Briefless, Junior, 
who it seems, is always in the Courts, and yet doeth no busi¬ 
ness. And he did say that it was the strongest Bar in England. 
And he did tell me how Sir Charles was eloquent, and Sir 
Edward was clever at fence, and how young Master Grill was 
most promising. And I noticed how one fair lady, who was 
seated on the Bench, did seem to arrange everything. And 
many beauties there, who I did gaze upon with satisfaction. 
To see them in such gay attire was a pretty sight, and did 
put my heart in a flutter. And I was pleased when the Court 
adjourned for luncheon; and it did divert me much to see 
what appetites they all had! Some had brought sandwiches, 
and, how they did eat them. But the Lord Chief Justice 
soon back again, and more witnesses examined until four 
of the clock, when the day was over. So home, and described 
to my wife what I had seen, except the damsels. 3 ' * 

Sir Edward Clarke wrote of the Court on the opening day 
of the trial: “ Lord Coleridge had appropriated half of 
the public gallery, and had given tickets to his friends. 
The Prince of Wales occupied a chair at the part of the 
Bench between the judge and the witness box. Lady Coleridge 
sat close to her husband's right hand, and had the duty 
of checking the occasional inclination to sleep which had 
at this time become noticeable. The rest of the bench was 
filled by a group of fashionable ladies, in front of whom, 
and one might fitly say e close to the footlights, 3 one of the 
judge's daughters-in-law sat with a sketch-book qn her knee 
busily sketching the actors in the drama. Lord Coleridge'* 
angry exclamation, when the crowded Court cheered my closing 

* “A Day in the Law Courts (A page from the posthumous Diarj 
of the late Mr. Pepys)." By Arthur h Beckett. Reprinted by kint 
courtesy of the proprietors of Punch . 
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speech, ‘ Silence, this is not a theatre/ sounded in the circum¬ 
stances rather amusing.” 

The Master of Balliol 8 wrote to Lord Coleridge on 17th 
June: “ I read your charge on the Baccarat Case. I thought 
it thoroughly right and sound. Everywhere the matter is 
being discussed; the more fashionable part of the world 
being in favour of Sir W. G. Cumming, and the common 
sense of the middle classes against him.” 


* Benjamin Jowett. 
xii 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

“ No dog would be hanged on the evidence that convinced 
a jury that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had cheated at 
cards.”— Truth , 18th June, 1891. 

Viscount Morley, in (his “Recollections,” said: “ All this 
clatter about the Prince of Wales and the baccarat . . . 

is beginning to make me sick.” 


II. 

This volume is an attempt to win justice for the memory 
of a man much wronged and to clear away the scandal that 
was so stupidly attached by press and public to the Prince of 
Wales (King Edward VII) in connection with what was 
oomanonly called the Baccarat Case. It may seem to some 
that it would have been wiser to allow the whole affair to 
sink into the limbo of things best forgotten. But reference 
is often made to the case to-day, and much has been written 
about it which was incomplete, or inaccurate, or both. It 
was judged to be best that there should exist an easily attain¬ 
able source of information, such as can be supplied only by 
a reprint of the trial in full, accompanied by such comments, 
notes, and explanatory information as will make the story 
clear and its vital points understood. 

The sensation aroused by the trial can scarcely be realised 
or understood to-day. It centred round two points: the 
connection of the Prince of Wales with the affair, and the 
accusation brought by well-known members of Society against 
a man of such distinction and high place as Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming. For the majority it was the scandal that 
was attractive—for the minority it was the awful tragedy 
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of Sir William's situation, the brilliant advocacy on behalf 
of Sir William by the late Sir Edward Clarke, and the 
unseemly way in which the trial was conducted, the Court 
being* turned by consent of the judge into a theatre, and a 
shoddy theatre at that. 

Whether or not Sir William Gordon-Cumming was guilty, 
as the jury asserted he was, or not guilty, can never be 
definitely settled. A careful perusal of the trial will enable 
each reader to judge for himself. There were people at the 
time who were not convinced by the evidence that he was 
not innocent. Here, too, the considered opinion of Sir Edward 
Clarke shall be recorded; he wrote: t{ I believe the verdict 
was wrong, and that Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
innocent of the offence charged against him.” 1 


III. 

The cause tried was an action for slander, the plaintiff being 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Bart., and the defendants 
Mrs. Arthur Wilson, Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson, Mr. C. 
Lycett Green, and Mr. Berkeley Levett. The defendants 
alleged that the plaintiff cheated at cards and pleaded that 
their accusation was true. The trial opened upon 1st June, 
1891, concluding upon 9th June. From beginning to end it 
was followed with absorbed interest by all classes of the 
public, some looking on it as a gripping Society drama and 
others as a tragedy, the intensity of which was increased by 
the fear that, perhaps, injustice might be done. 

It is not necessary here to recount at length the progress 
of the trial. The sorry story is told fully and clearly in 
the speeches of counsel and the evidence of the witnesses, 
holding the attention from beginning to end and beggaring 
for human interest any fiction. The purpose of this Intro¬ 
duction is to discuss a few of the main points and incidents. 

Briefly the story is this: For the Doncaster Baces of the 
year 1890 a house party was gathered together by Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Wilson at Tranby Croft, among the guestB 
being the Prince of Wales, the Earl and Countess of 

1 “The Story of My Life,” by Sir Edward Clarke. John Murray ; 
1918. 
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Coventry, Li out.-General Sir Owen Williams, Lord Edward 
Somerset, Mr. Reuben D. Sassoon, and Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, who in addition to being a distinguished soldier 
was also the personal and favoured friend of His Royal 
Highness. The party assembled on 8th September. That 
evening baccarat was played, and how that rather infantile 
form of gambling is conducted was explained with marvellous 
clarity by Sir Edward Clarke in his opening speech for the 
plaintiff. 2 It was asserted that Sir William was seen to 
cheat twice during that night's play. The next evening 
baccarat was again the chosen form of amusement and it 
was alleged that again Sir William cheated. Lord Coventry 
was informed by some of the defendants of what they had 
seen (or, rather, what they honestly and regretfully believed 
they had seen), and he in turn saw Sir William, who was 
astounded at the accusation, the truth of which he indignantly 
and emphatically denied. He begged to see His Royal 
Highness, which he was allowed to do late in the evening. 

The narrative may be broken in order to ask this: If 
the Prince of Wales had not been dragged in, if Lord Coventry 
and General Sir Owen Williams, who was Sir William's old 
and close friend, had insisted on the accused and the 
accusers thrashing out the matter before them, might not 
the whole affair have been cleared up? All through there 
seems to have been a lack of common sense marvellous in 
experienced men of the world—muddling that ended in 
misery. 

The upshot of much discussion was that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming consented to sign and did sign—most un¬ 
fortunately for him—a document which was approved by 
the Prince and by others and which was tantamount to an 
admission of guilt. The accused stated afterward, and his 
statement was supported by, among others, Lord Coventry 
and General Owen Williams, that he signed only because he 
was assured that if he did not do so there must ensue a terrible 
scandal in which the Prince would be involved. 3 The docu¬ 
ment read: “In consideration of the promise made by the 
gentlemen whose names are subscribed to preserve silence with 

2 See page 6. 

s See page 50. 

iii 
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reference to an accusation which has been made with regard 
to my conduct at baccarat on the nights of Monday and 
Tuesday, the 8th and 9th September, 1890, at Tranby Croft, 
I will on my part solemnly undertake never to play cards 
again as long as I live.” The Prince of Wales was amongst 
those who signed. That His Royal Highness could believe— 
that any, even the youngest and most inexperienced of the 
other signatories could believe—that secrecy as well as silence 
concerning such a happening could be maintained, however 
loyal they were to their word and however desirous they 
were that nothing should leak out, is amazing. Of course, 
as all concerned should have known, the secret could not be 
kept. It spread abroad that Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
was accused of cheating at cards. Clubs and drawing-rooms 
filled with gossip. It got to be known that he had signed a 
document to which he would not have put his name if he 
had been innocent. His accusers would not retract. There 
was nothing else for him to do but to bring against them an 
action for slander. 

That briefly is the story, which is told at full length in 
the trial. 


IV. 

There are two matters which must be considered. 

It was most unfortunate that the Prince of Wales should in 
any way be connected with so grave a scandal. But it was 
monstrous that there should have been so widespread an 
outcry against him, and monstrous that the attitude of the 
press in general should have been so sanctimoniously condem¬ 
natory. The uproar was focussed upon two points. That 
the Prince of Wales was a gambler and encouraged gambling, 
and that he carried with him on his visits a set of counters 
and the packs of cards used in baccarat. 

Why had there not been any outcry against his running 
horses? Against his appearing upon race courses? Did not 
the very newspapers which now howled at him publish the 
odds on or against his horses and discuss the chances for or 
against their success? Gambling is either right or wrong, 
and the actual means employed cannot alter the morality or 
immorality of it in kind, though possibly sometimes in degree, 
iv 
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To-day, would any newspaper of high standing take up 
the attitude of admonition adopted by most of the leading 
newspapers in 1891 ? 

From what the Pall Mall Gazette, of 10th June, 1891, gave 
under the heading of a “ Chorus of Condemnation/’ a few 
extracts will show the nature and extent of the outcry. 

The Times : “ We are but expressing the universal feeling 
of millions of Englishmen and Englishwomen whose wish is, 
in Lord Coleridge’s words, ‘ to keep our institutions sacred 
and respectable,’ when we say that we profoundly regret that 
the Prince should have been in any way mixed up, not only 
in this case, but in the social circumstances which prepared 
the way for it. . . . What does concern and indeed distress 

the public is the discovery that the Prince should have been at 
the baccarat table; that the game was apparently played to 
please him; that it was played with his counters, specially taken 
down for the purpose; that his ‘ set ’ are a gambling, a 
baccarat playing, set . . . If the Prince of Wales is 

known to frequent certain circles, and to eschew others with 
a greater natural claim upon the notice of Royalty; if he is 
known to pursue on his private visits a certain round of 
questionable pleasures into which other people, perhaps young 
people, are often drawn against their will from mere com¬ 
plaisance, 4 the serious public—who, after all, are the back¬ 
bone of England—regret and resent it.” 

The Standard was not quite so heavy handed: “ Baccarat 
is not a much more objectionable game than vmg-et-un, and 
we are not of those who think that cards are the ' devil’s 
books,’ whenever and wherever read. The Prince’s baccarat 
is probably no worse than the various analogous amusements 
in which all classes of his future subjects, from dukes to 
dustmen, occasionally indulge. But the Prince of Wales is 
not quite as other men. His position demands a dignity, a 
sobriety, and a self-restraint from which people of less exalted 
position and lighter responsibilities are absolved.” 

The Daily News : ft The pity of it all is in the presence of 
the Heir to the Throne at the head of the baccarat table. 
. . . The Prince of Wales is bound to a pure, a simple, 

and a cleanly life as rigorously as if the obligation were set 

4 Was not this a mere rhetorical assumption ? 
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down in some constitutional pact. . . . Woe to the 

monarchy when it can no longer perform what may fairly be 
called its last surviving use." 

The Daily Chronicle : "It is enough to say that the readi¬ 
ness of the Prince of Wales to dispose of himself as f a prize 
guest,' to use Lord Coleridge's phrase, in rich but vulgar 
families, where his taste for the lowest type of gambling can 
be gratified, even at the cost of dishonouring the proudest 
names in the country, has profoundly shocked, we may even 
say disgusted, the people who may one day be asked to submit 
to his rule." 

The country papers did not lag behind, but there is no 
need for many or lengthy quotations. These specimens are 
typical: 

The Liverpool Courier: "It was pure gambling in the 
vulgar sense. It is surely an unedifying spectacle to see the 
Prince of Wales, the future King of England, officiating as 
f banker ' at such a gamblers' orgy—shuffling the cards for 
five pound notes." 

The Nottingham Express : " The British Empire is humili¬ 
ated, and the rest of civilisation is pointing a finger at us." 

The Dundee Advertiser : " The Prince of Wales is evidently 
not what, with such a destiny before him, he ought to be." 

It should be remembered that among the company present 
at this " vulgar " house and taking part in or silently 
acquiescing in this tf gamblers' orgy " were Lord and Lady 
Coventry, General Sir Owen Williams, the Earl of Craven, 
Mr. Reuben D. Sassoon, Lady Brougham and Vaux, Count 
Henry Liitzow and Mr. Christopher Sykes; scarcely likely 
people to be consenting parties " from mere complaisancy." 
It has been well said: "If the Prince himself had been 
detected cheating, he could not have been more savagely 
sentenced." 

The Prince could not publicly defend himself. Privately 
he did so. Mr. E. F. Benson has kindly given permission 
to quote from his very interesting volume " As We Were." 5 

On the invitation of the Prince, Archbishop Benson went 

published in 1930 by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., who have 
also kindly consented to these extracts being made, 
vi 
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to Marlborough House. The opening of the conversation 
having cleared up a misunderstanding, the two discussed the 
whole affair. The Prince eagerly stated his case in answer 
to the attacks that had been made upon him. ” He strongly 
affirmed that he was no gambler; that gambling, as he under¬ 
stood the word, was hateful to him, but that playing cards 
for small sums was no such thing. . . The Prince then 

spoke of certain points in these attacks which had been made 
on him, and which he particularly resented. The press 
howled with horror at the idea of counters belonging to him 
being used at this game of baccarat. * They say that I 
carry about counters, as a Turk carries his prayer-carpet/ 
he said. ‘ But the reason why I carry counters is to check 
high play. High sums are easily named, but these counters 
range from five shillings to five pounds, 6 and that can hurt 
nobody.’ . . . The second point, of which the Prince 

justly complained, was the statement, freely made in the 
press, that his host disapproved of cards and forbade them 
in his house, but in spite of that the Prince had insisted on 
playing ... in consequence of these statements, he 
had inquired into it, and had found that it was not true.” 
In a letter to the Archbishop he said: “I have a horror of 
gambling and should always do my utmost to discourage 
others who have an inclination for it, as I consider that 
gambling, like intemperance, is one of the greatest curses 
which a country can be inflicted with.” 

Sensible and sincere. Considering the company by which 
it was played, it is ludicrous to describe the two games of 
baccarat as noxious gambling. As Mr. Benson says: 

Gambling is not an absolute term, nor is it to be defined 
by one fixed set of figures. It is a question of proportion, 
and while a bet of a sovereign on the ‘ Derby ’ is culpable 
gambling on the part of a man whose wages are thirty 
shillings a week, it would be ludicrous misuse of language 
to call the same bet gambling if made by a man who had 
ten thousand a year.” In the opinion of all save rigid 
teetotallers, alcoholic liquors are not to be written down as 
vicious in themselves because some men abuse the use of them. 

6 Actually to ten pounds. Probably the Archbishop’s memory 
betrayed him. 
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Anent the counters, there is an interesting passage in Sir 
Edward Clarke's ft The Story of My Life ” : 

ct A short time before the case came on, Mr. George Lewis, 
who was the solicitor for all the defendants, came to me 
with a message from Marlborough House. Sir Edward Hulse 
had given the Prince of Wales a box containing the cards 
and counters to be used in playing baccarat. The counters 
were large and of bright colours. On one side was the 
value—£10, £5, £1, or 10s.—on the other the feathers of 
the Prince of Wales. These were the cards and counters 
used on the evenings of the alleged cheating.” It was sug¬ 
gested that the defendants should produce at the trial not 
these counters themselves, but others of the same size and 
- colours, but without the gilt feathers; to which proposition 
Sir Edward Clarke could not consent. 

V. 

The signing of the Document by Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming was unquestionably a weak thing for him to do, 
but it was natural, considering the influence and the argu¬ 
ments brought to bear upon him by the intimate and trusted 
friends in whose hands he had placed himself. This matter 
could scarcely be more forcibly dealt with than it was in 
Truth : 7 

“ I confess that I attach very little importance to Sir 
William having signed a document which was tantamount to 
an admission of the truth of the charge. What had hap¬ 
pened? The lads and ladies, still keeping everything secret 
from the sensible owner of the house in which all these pranks 
were being performed, took Lord Coventry and General 
Williams into their confidence. It would seem by the precis 
that these two wiseacres drew up, that they had a very 
vague idea themselves as to what the exact allegations against 
Sir William were. They, however, picked up, in a general 
way, that certain persons accused* him of cheating, and 
having done so, they agreed, before asking him what he had 
to reply to the charge, that he ought to sign an admission 
of guilt. Suddenly they burst in upon him whilst he was 


7 ]lth June, 1891. 
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First Day—Monday, 1st June, 1891. 

The Lord Chief Justice —Sir Edward Clarke, His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales is in attendance, and I am 
sure you will agree with me that it is not desirable that he 
should be kept waiting longer than is necessary. Perhaps 
you may be able to indicate how long His Royal Highness 
will be required to remain?* 

The Solicitor-General —It is not possible for me to say 
with absolute certainty now whether His Royal Highness 
will be called as a witness for the plaintiff, but I shall 
perhaps have occasion to mention the subject in opening 
the case. We shall certainly desire to consult the con¬ 
venience of His Royal Highness. 

The Lord Chief Justice —His Royal Highness attends, 
not as a spectator, but on the summons of the parties. 

Mr. Gill opened the pleadings. 


Opening Speech for the Plaintiff. 

The Solicitor-General —May it please your lordship, 
gentlemen of the jury—you heard from the statement of the 
pleadings which has just been made by my learned friend, 
Mr. Gill, who, with me, has the honour and responsibility 
of appearing for Sir William Gordon-Cumming in this 
matter, what is the question which you have to decide. It 
is a simple question, aye or no, did Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming cheat at cards? It is a serious question, involv¬ 
ing his honour, his reputation, his whole career. It is an 
interesting question, for, as you know, the interest of this 
case is not confined, and could not be confined, to those who 
are actually parties to it. The matter has been, as we 
know, discussed already in the press and elsewhere, and 
the persons whose names are mentioned in the case, some of 
whom will necessarily be called as witnesses before you, are 
persons of the highest station and consideration, and the cir¬ 
cumstances out of which this accusation arose were circum¬ 
stances of a character which have naturally made them a 
matter of great public interest. Comments have been made 
in the press upon the conduct of the gentleman whom I 
represent, and some of you gentlemen may have read those 

* The Prince was present throughout the Trial. 
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comments and may have been led already to form an 
impression, it may be adverse to the plaintiff, in this matter. 
I am satisfied, however, gentlemen, if any such opinion has 
suggested itself to your minds; if you have formed an 
imperfect judgment, on imperfect information as to what 
the circumstances of this case have been, I am quite sure 
that I, as Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s counsel, can 
trust you at once to dismiss all such impressions from your 
minds, and to set yourselves steadily to discharge the respon¬ 
sible duty of deciding upon this case, determined to come to 
your decision guided simply by the evidence which is given 
before you and by your conscientious judgment upon that 
evidence when you have thoroughly considered it. I have 
said, gentlemen, it is a grave and important case; that it 
involves the honour and the future career of a gentleman 
and a soldier. Sir William Gordon-Cumming is not yet 
forty-three years of age, but for twenty-three years he has 
served his country in the army, and served it with distinc¬ 
tion. In 1879 he was in the Zulu War, and fought in the 
battle of Ulundi, and he wears one clasp upon his medal 
for that war. In 1883 he was in the trenches of Tel-el- 
Kebir, and wears the Egyptian medal with one clasp for 
that engagement. In 1884 he was in the Camel Corps in 
Egypt, and for engagements at the wells at Gubat and at 
Abu Klea he has two clasps. He has risen in the service 
which he has been in so long, till now he is Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Scots Guards. He comes of an old family. 
He is not a man of scanty means. He is a baronet, with a 
place in Scotland and a residence in London, and he has 
for many years past appeared to enjoy everything that would 
make life happy and pleasant; serving with great reputation 
in a profession to which he was devoted and in which he 
had distinguished himself; with ample means, and enjoying 
the friendship of the most distinguished, most considered, and 
most illustrious persons in the land. He now finds himself in 
Court here to face an accusation that he, after a life hitherto 
so spent in the enjoyment of privileges and advantages 
such as those I have pointed to, suddenly descended to cheat 
at cards, to attempt to rob one or two of his oldest friends. 
Now, gentlemen, it is a grave accusation, and one that 
wants to be seriously considered. In opening this case to 
you I shall as far as possible avoid any comment upon the 
conduct of those persons who have been concerned in the 
matter and through whom this accusation has arisen; and, 
if it be necessary to make comments, they must be made by 
me at a later stage of the case. In opening the case to you 
I desire to put, as simply as I possibly can, and without 
attempting to distribute blame amongst any of those who 
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are mentioned, the circumstances out of which this accusa¬ 
tion arose. 

In the Leger Week in 1890 Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
was invited by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson to stay for a few 
days at their house at Tranby Croft for the Doncaster Races, 
Tranby Croft being situated not far from Doncaster. I have 
told you that Sir William Gordon-Cumming enjoyed the most 
distinguished friendships and acquaintances. He has been 
honoured with the acquaintance of the Prince of Wales for 
twenty years, and for ten years the Prince has honoured him 
by his personal and private friendship. As long ago as 1881 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was the guest of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Sandringham, and on two occasions 
since then he has been admitted to that honour; and up to 
the night of the 10th September, 1890, there had been upon 
the part of His Royal Highness towards Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming a constant and sustained friendship—a friendship 
of personal intimacy, greatly honouring to, and greatly 
prized by, Sir William Gordon-Cumming; and there is no 
doubt it was rather as a friend of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales than as a personal friend of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Wilson that Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
invited to form one of the party at Tranby Croft in Sep¬ 
tember, 1890. Sir William Gordon-Cumming had not known 
very much of the Wilsons. He had stayed at their house 
at Tranby Croft for two or three days in the year 1885 for 
the Doncaster Races, and he had the pleasure of dining at 
their house in London upon some few occasions, but that 
was all the knowledge he had of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson. 
You have heard the names of the defendants in this case: 
Mrs. Arthur Wilson, her son, Arthur Stanley Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lycett Green, Mrs. Lycett Green having been a 
Miss Wilson. In the year 1885 Mr. Lycett Green married 
Miss Wilson. Sir William Gordon-Cumming's acquaint¬ 
ance with them was, therefore, of a very slender kind indeed. 
He met Mr. Lycett Green once in the year 1888, and dined 
at his house in York upon that occasion, but with that 
exception, I believe he had not seen Mr. and Mrs. Lycett 
Green until he went to Tranby Croft in September, 1890. 
Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson he had not seen and did not 
know at all at the time he went as a guest to Tranby Croft 
in 1890. . 

Now, gentlemen, the party was made up in London, and 
on Monday, the 8th of September, 1890, Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming travelled down to Tranby Croft with His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales and other members of the 
party who were assembling for the races. They arrived at 
Tranby Croft upon the afternoon of the 8th of September, 
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and I suppose the first assembly at the house was when they 
met at dinner upon the evening of the 8th. I need not go 
through a list of those who formed the party assembled at 
Tranby Croft, though the names of some of them, of course, 
will have to be mentioned, but there is no necessity now for 
my going through a list of the names of those who had 
nothing whatever to do with the circumstances that after¬ 
wards took place; suffice it to say that amongst those who went 
down in this party were Lord Coventry, General Owen 
Williams, and Mr. Berkeley Levett, who was a subaltern in 
the 1st Battalion Scots Guards, and known, of course, to 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming. The other names I need 
not trouble you with, because I do not think they will be 
mentioned, or, at all events, many of them, in the course 
of the case. They dined at Tranby Croft upon the evening 
of the 8th of September, and after dinner there was music 
and conversation, and at about eleven o'clock some one sug¬ 
gested the playing of baccarat. It appears that Tranby 
Croft was not a place where baccarat had been played before. 
They had no proper table for playing baccarat, and it 
appears that upon this occasion, in the library of the house, 
or in some room where there was a good deal of furniture, 
three whist tables were put together in order to form a 
baccarat table. 

I may assume that a good many of you are not acquainted 
at all with the game of baccarat, and it is necessary that 
I should explain to you how the game is played, and I think 
before you have mastered the game you will see how import¬ 
ant it is to note with regard to any circumstances that 
took place at that game what the opinion and belief is of 
two persons who are sitting at the baccarat table. Now, 
let me tell you, gentlemen, how the game of baccarat is 
played. At a place where this game is habitually played, 
the table intended for the purpose of. playing baccarat has 
a line along it near the edge, behind which the players 
keep their stakes. A bank is kept, and the banker and the 
croupier are, so to speak, partners in the bank. The banker 
says that he will make a bank of a particular sum, and 
the banker sits upon one side of the table, the croupier 
sitting opposite to him. Four packs of cards are taken— 
that is, 208 cards shuffled up together—and placed in front 
of the banker, slanting thus, forming a large heap of cards, 
from which the banker from time to time takes those he 
wants to use for the immediate purpose of the game. The 
banker proceeds to deal, but he does not deal to all the 
players, but only two persons, besides the banker himself, 
receive any cards, the table being divided into what are 
called two tableaux. All the players upon the right of the 
6 
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bank make one tableau, and their success or loss depends 
upon the cards dealt to one of their number, and all the 
players upon the left form another tableau, there being one 
player sitting upon the left, to whom the cards are dealt. 

I am bound to say it seems to me to be about the most 
unintelligent mode of losing your own money, or getting 
somebody else’s, I ever heard of, because it appears that 
there is no room in any part of the game for anything like 
what may be called skill or judgment. However, it is a 
favourite game in some places, and I suppose has its attrac¬ 
tions, and it is played in the way I am now describing. 
The dealer, taking the cards, proceeds to deal one card face 
downwards upon the right to the player there who represents 
that tableau; he puts one card face downwards upon the 
left to the corresponding player for the left tableau, and 
one card face downwards to himself. He repeats that pro¬ 
cess by dealing another card face downwards to the player 
on the right, to the player on the left, and to himself. 
Then he looks at his cards, and unless he declares or shows 
his cards, he offers a card to the other two players. Either 
one of them may take one card and no more, and that 
card is laid down upon the table face upwards. The object 
is to get eight or nine. If a player receiving cards gets 
a three and a sis, he has nine, which is a ,c natural/ 7 or if 
he receives a three and a five that makes eight, which is 
also a “ natural. 77 The player declares his cards, and if the 
dealer has not equally good cards, he loses the whole of 
that side of the table. Any player may stake, subject to 
conditions as to the amount of the bank, as much as he 
pleases. Except in the case of the player receiving the cards, 
the other players make their stakes without receiving any 
cards at all, trusting simply to what happens to the cards 
dealt to the player representing the tableau. The result 
is declared, and the banker wins or loses as the case may 
be, on the one side or the other, or both sides, and the 
croupier who sits opposite and takes care of the counters 
representing the amount of the bank, has the duty of paying 
to those who have won, and of receiving from those who 
have lost. In this game it would, of course, be troublesome 
to use coins and thereby have a great amount of coin upon 
the table, and it would be, I do not say impossible, but 
unsatisfactory, to use pieces of paper with sums of money 
upon them, for a reason which I will show you presently. 
It is important to the banker as well as the croupier to 
see what has been staked by each of the players sitting at 
the table, and, therefore, instead of using either coins or 
written paper, counters are used made of leather, of different 
patterns, different sizes, and different colours, representing 
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different amounts of money. I have in my hand specimens 
of counters for different amounts: the brown one I hold 
in my hand is marked £10; here is one for £2, and another 
for £1, and this bright red one is for £5, and then there 
are some smaller ones representing 10s. and 5s. The 
observation you will make at once upon that, gentlemen, I 
think, is that these counters are very well adapted for the 
purpose of playing this game, because it is extremely easy 
to see what it is that has been staked by any of the players; 
and that is one of the reasons, I presume, why these counters 
are used, and why they are made of different sizes and 
different colours, because it is most important, as I have 
said, to the banker that he should know what has been 
staked by his opponents. The bank is limited to a particular 
amount, and upon the occasion of the two nights in question 
they began by the bank being limited to £100, and the 
meaning of that is that the banker gets £100 worth of 
counters and proceeds to play with them. He cannot lose 
more than £100, because when he has lost all his counters 
his bank is at an end, and he never can be called upon by 
the players to pay more than is represented by the counters 
that are actually at the time in the hands of the croupier. 

But there is another reason, and a very strong reason, 
why the banker would be keen to see what each player had 
staked on either side, and though it is a little difficult to 
explain, I will try and make it as simple as possible. The 
banker is playing against two separate players. Now sup¬ 
posing the banker had seven, and the player upon his right 
had six, and the player upon his left hand eight, the banker 
would have to pay the eight and would receive from the 
six; he would pay all that was staked upon the side where 
the cards were lying with eight and receive all that was 
staked upon the side where the cards were lying with six; 
and when the banker has to consider the question of whether 
he shall take a third card or not, he always looks to see 
upon which side of the table there is more money, or 
whether it is equal. The only question arising, as I under¬ 
stand, upon which there is any difference of opinion is 
whether when you have got five you should take another 
card or not. If you_ have four you always take another 
card. If you have six you never take another card. If 
you have five it is a question whether you shall take another 
card or not, because the object being to get nine you may 
by taking another card be worse off than you were before. 
Tens do not count. If your two cards together make thirteen 
your score is three. If your cards are two and a court 
card your score is two. If you have a three and a one, 
making four, and you take a card and get a nine, your 
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score, instead of being four is only three, so that you are 
worse off than you were before because you cancel the ten 
and only count the remainder. Therefore the banker who 
has got to decide whether he will take another card himself 
has to be guided by knowing what the cards are that have 
been turned up face upwards upon the right-hand and 
left-hand sides respectively, and also it may depend 
upon the amount of money which is on either side as to 
whether he thinks it worth while to take another card or 
not. Supposing, for instance, he had dealt to the player 
upon the right-hand side a card face upwards making nine, 
he would know that that player could not have more than 
four, because if the player had originally had six he would 
not have taken a further card at all, and if he had five 
and decided to take a further card and drew a nine then 
he could only he four, so that the banker in that case would 
know if he had a six in his own hand he would be sure 
to win the money upon that side of the table. Then, as 
to the other side, whether he should play against it would 
depend equally upon the card that he had turned up there, 
and if he knew that he was going to win upon one side 
where the larger amount of money was he would probably 
rest content by taking the money that had been staked 
upon the side he won upon, being prepared to pay the 
smaller amount upon the other side. Therefore, as I have 
endeavoured to point out to you, the amount of money that 
stands upon the tableau as staked by the individual players 
is of great importance to two persons, namely, the banker 
and the croupier. 

The two occasions upon which it is alleged that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming cheated at baccarat His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was the banker and General 
Owen Williams was the croupier. I do no-t doubt that it 
will be my duty to put into the witness-box His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales and General Owen Williams, and 
I think I shall satisfy you by their evidence that upon those 
two* evenings, when they were the two persons directly inter¬ 
ested and concerned in noticing the stakes of the players, they 
saw nothing of any improper practice upon the part of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming. Now, gentlemen, I have de¬ 
scribed, not indeed in great detail, but I hope I have 
succeeded in making reasonably intelligible, the game which 
they were playing at this place, Tranby Croft. But there 
is one additional matter I must mention to you which is 
of importance. I have told you that it would be important 
for the banker to note what money was upon either tableau, 
and the banker always does note it, being anxious, as a 
rule, to have the two sides of the table pretty even, and 
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where it so happens that a much larger amount is upon 
one tableau than upon the other it is quite usual for the 
hanker to call attention to the circumstance, and then a 
player who is sitting upon the side where the larger 
amount of money is sometimes says: ” I will go for £5, 
£10, or £20 upon the other side,” not putting the money 
upon the table, but stating the amount, and so putting 
a stake upon the other tableau, in order, as is desirable, 
to equalise the two sides of the table. Upon the evening 
in question at Tranby Croft Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
will tell you that either upon two occasions or three, cer¬ 
tainly on two occasions, attention was called by the banker 
to the fact that there was not so much money upon one 
side as the other, whereupon Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
said^ “ I will go £25 upon the other side,” not, of course, 
putting the coin down to represent it, but saying it, and 
saying it in the hearing of everybody, and winning and 
receiving from General Owen Williams his money upon both 
these occasions. 

Now, gentlemen, that is the way in which this game is 
played. Upon the evening of the 8th, as I have told you, 
they had no baccarat table, but three whist tables were 
put together, which certainly would not give room for many 
players. They were sitting tolerably dose together, and the 
others of the party who were not playing were standing 
about in the room, where I believe smoking was going on 
and glasses were upon the table. However, it was a very 
small affair, three whist tables being put together, and the 
players sitting pretty closely together. Upon that evening 
Mrs. Wilson was sitting next to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and next to her was sitting Mr. Levett. 
Then came Mr. Arthur Wilson, then Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, and then Lord Edward Somerset, and then General 
Owen Williams. Sir William Gordon-Cumming was sitting 
next but one to- the croupier who had to receive and pay the 
money, almost opposite to His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, who was dealing the cards. There was one other 
person who had a duty connected with the game which I 
may as well mention, and that was the duty of dealing with 
the counters, and Mr. Reuben Sassoon on both those evenings 
took charge of the counters. He let the players have as many 
counters as they wanted, taking a note of the amount they had 
so received, and at the end of the evening’s play each player 
returned the counters he had in his possession. Mr. Reuben 
Sassoon made a note as to whether he owed money or was to 
receive, and at the end of two or three days’ play, as the 
case might be, that would be settled by Mr. Sassoon. 

Upon this occasion I have told you the position in which 
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these ladies and gentlemen were sitting. The tables were 
not of equal height; the table at which His Royal Highness 
was sitting as banker was the middle table and higher than 
the others, so that it was rather difficult to get in the 
counters. As a rule, I believe a rake is used—the croupier 
has a small rake and draws towards him by means of that 
rake the counters lying upon the table, but that could not 
be done with tables of uneven height, and Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming having a paper before him for another 
purpose, which I will mention in a moment, put his stake 
upon that paper, and when the coup was decided handed it 
up upon the paper to General Owen Williams. The game 
was played for about an hour and a half upon that occasion. 
There was nothing, so far as I know, very remarkable about 
the play, and it did not get to very large amounts, but in 
the course of an hour and a half a great many coups are 
played. You have 208 cards in the four packs, and 
a single coup cannot take more than nine cards and may 
take fewer, so that you see there must be a large 
number of coups before the four packs are exhausted. The 
result of the evening's play was that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming won, I think, £100, and some joke was made or 
something was said about his winning upon that evening, 
and that he had been very fortunate. I told you that 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming had a paper in front of him, 
and that was a paper which he is in the habit of keeping, 
and which players at baccarat will know as a tableau. 
Persons who play these games, involving no skill and nothing 
but absolute chance, very often have an idea of a system— 
they follow a particular system and make a rule as to the 
money they will put upon the card. Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, as a rule, acts upon a system and keeps a paper 
upon which he puts e< B " and “ P," representing 
“ Banker " and <e Player," and he puts down in pencil 
in dots when either the banker or player wins, so that 
at the end of the evening, by looking at his tableau, he is 
able to see how many times the banker won and how many 
times the players have won. But that is not the object 
of keeping the record, although Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
is in the habit of doing this. He may put down £2, or £8, 
as the case may be, upon the first coup, and, if he witns 
that, instead of withdrawing the stake which he had put he 
receives that stake from the croupier and adds another to it 
from his own counters, so that the second stake is three times 
the first. If he stakes £5 he would put a £5 counter down, 
and on his winning the croupier would give him a £5 
counter, and he would take from his own stake another £5 
counter, and put it down, so that those three counters would 
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be lii's stake for the next coup. Of course, if you go on 
doubling your stakes you must eventually lose the whole, and 
the only possible way of winning is to increase your stake, 
and then stop after a certain time. Players at these games 
of absolute chance generally say if you succeed once you 
had better put a little more on, and if you succeed a second 
time, or at the most three times, then you must go back 
to the original stake and keep the winnings. 

That was Sir William Gordon-Cumming's way of playing 
at the game. He kept his tableau, and upon the following 
evening something was said to Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
in a familiar and friendly way by His Royal Highness as 
to his winning, and he said: te Why, sir, I could not help 
winning with such a tableau as this/ 3 showing it to His 
Royal Highness, which tableau showed that young Wilson, 
who upon that occasion had been holding the cards for the 
side of the table upon which Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
had been sitting, had won no less than five coups in succes¬ 
sion—no doubt winning money for himself, and no doubt 
also winning money for Sir William Gordon-Cumming, who 
probably won a larger sum than young Wilson himself. 
They played, as I said, for an hour and a half, and at half¬ 
past twelve the party broke up. The next day they met 
in the morning, and went to the races at Doncaster in two 
saloon carriages. The Prince was in one of the saloon 
carriages, and invited some of the party to join him, and 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming himself was in the saloon 
carriage with the Prince of Wales. They went to Doncaster 
Races upon the Tuesday, and lunched together in the middle 
of the day, and returned to Tranby Croft, there being no 
suggestion of any sort or kind that anything whatever had 
happened upon the Monday evening to call attention to the 
play of any person of the party. Upon the Tuesday evening 
they dined again, and about the same time in the evening 
again played baccarat. At this time they had a different 
table. The table the previous night had been complained of, 
and a table had been arranged which was put in the billiard- 
room, between the billiard table and the fireplace, and was 
covered with baize; and upon this table I believe some line 
of white chalk had been marked round as the place where 
the players were to keep their counters. It was not a regular 
baccarat table, and I think you will hear that the line was 
very much nearer to the edge of the table than is usual 
with baccarat tables, so that really it was impossible for 
the counters to be kept within the line and the edge of the 
table. Upon this occasion Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
playing again, but he was playing at the right-hand tableau 
of His Royal Highness instead of the left. He was sitting 
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again next but one to General Owen Williams, the croupier, 
and between them and General Owen Williams was sitting 
Lady Coventry. She was playing, but had never seen the 
game before, and I think Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
explained it to her as far as was necessary, and she was 
playing for some small 5s. or 10s. stakes. Next to Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming on that evening sat Mrs. Lycett 
Green; next to her, Arthur Stanley Wilson; next to hiim, 
Mr. Lycett Green; and I am not sure whether any one 
else sat between Mr. Lycett Green and His Royal Highness. 

They played again in the same way that evening, and there 
was a remarkable run of luck on the part of Mr. Arthur 
Stanley Wilson, and Sir William Gordon-Cumming spoke to 
him in regard to it; it was said he was a novice, and 
that novices were supposed to be lucky at games of cards, 
and Sir William Gordon-Cumming said to him that he 
should follow him, he being a novice, and he turned out 
right, because he won five coups in succession. That party 
again came to an end after about an hour and a half's play; 
and the next morning, the morning of the 10th, was the prin¬ 
cipal day of the Doncaster Races. 

The party again was to go to Doncaster by train in the 
saloon carriages in the way I have mentioned. On that 
morning of the Wednesday news came to Tranby Croft about 
ten o'clock in the morning that Mrs. Wilson's brother had 
died at Hull, and something was said about the party break¬ 
ing up. A message was sent by Mrs. Wilson expressing the 
hope that the party would not break up, and about eleven 
o'clock of that day Mrs. Wilson met Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming and pressed upon him not to leave the house in 
consequence of the news which had come, but to go to the 
races and let the visit come to an end in the ordinary way. 
It is startling to know that at the time Mrs. Wilson urged 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming to stay at this house, and go 
to the races and return to the house and not to let it 
interfere with the visit, she and the other defendants had 
all been in consultation with regard to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming having cheated at cards, and that communications 
had taken place between some of them as early as the evening 
of the 8th of September, being the Monday, with regard 
to the accusation to be made against Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming. Not a syllable had been said about it; no sign 
had been given in their behaviour to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming that there was any sort of suspicion of this kind 
in their minds; and on the evening of Wednesday, the 10th, 
about eight o'clock, when he was going to dress for dinner, 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was astounded by receiving 
a visit from Lord Coventry, who told him that people who 
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were in the house were making statements with regard to his 
cheating at cards, and that it was a very serious matter. 
Now, I am not going to attempt in detail to give conversa¬ 
tions which will have to be proved in evidence before you, 
conversations in regard to which we have some records, which 
I am glad cannot be challenged or altered now, but Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming at once, and peremptorily and 
absolutely denied the charge, and it cannot be suggested that 
from beginning to end of the transactions that evening he 
for a moment wavered from that peremptory and distinct 
denial that there was any truth in it. He begged to be 
allowed to see the Prince of Wales, but just then the dinner 
bell rang; they dressed for dinner; at dinner they all met 
in the usual way, and on the same friendly terms. The 
evening was spent in conversation and music; and a little 
later, towards eleven o’clock, Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
was allowed to see His Royal Highness. His Royal High¬ 
ness consented to see him in the presence of Lord Coventry 
and General Owen Williams, and an interview then took 
place, at which Sir William Gordon-Cumming denied most 
positively to His Royal Highness that there was any sort 
of truth in the statement, and appealed to him as to whether 
he could believe that he, who had been allowed the honour 
of his acquaintance and friendship, could have been guiltv 
of such a disgraceful thing as was suggested with regard 
to him. The interview came to an end, and Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming was told that he would be communicated 
with afterwards. Before any communilcation was made to him, 
Mr. Lycett Green, and one or tw;o others of the defendants* 
saw the Prince of Wales, and His Royal Highness did not 
see Sir William Gordon-Cumming again, but Lord Coventry 
and General Owen Williams brought to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming a document already prepared which they called 
upon him to sign, and his signing of which they told him 
was absolutely necessary in order to avoid a terrible social 
scandal. I am asking now for the document which was 
when signed by many persons, left in the keeping of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and I am glad that it 
is not the only document which I am able to refer to. Lord 
Coventry and General Owen Williams naturally thought, 
when circumstances of thfe kind occurred, that there should 
be left on record a full and complete account of the whole 
matter as they knew it, and they therefore drew up a pr4cm 
or record of the matter, giving, as they said, an accurate 
account of all the circumstances. They signed that docu- 
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Knollys was good enough just now to hand it to Mr. Lewis.* 
It does not come from the possession of the defendants, but 
was in the possession of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, whose equerry has given it to- Mr. Lewis. I propose 
to' read at once the document signed by Lord Coventry and 
General Owen Williams, which records the whole of this 
matter as they knew it. 

Sir Charles Russell —Before my learned friend reads this, 
let me say it is of course not evidence against the defendants. 
They were no parties to this precis or statement to which my 
learned friend has referred,* but as, I gather, my learned 
friend intends to call those who did prepare it, namely. 
General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry, I have no 
objection upon that understanding to its being read. Unless 
my learned friend intends to call General Owen Williams 
and Lord Coventry, who are the signatories to that document, 
it of course cannot be said to be in any way evidence against 
the defendants. 

The Solicitor-General —I do propose to call General Owen 
Williams, but, inasmuch as I must leave somebody whom I 
shall have an opportunity of cross-examining, I do not pro¬ 
pose to call Lord Coventry. 

Sir Charles Russell —I should not in a case of this 
kind, if my learned friend does not feel at liberty to call 
Lord Coventry, insist upon any such objection, although, 
at the same time, as I have already said, it cannot be said 
in any way to be evidence against the defendants. 

The Solicitor-General —I think General Owen Williams, 
who is quite able to prove this, will be sufficient. 

The Lord Chief Justice —If General Owen Williams signed 
it, and he is to be called, it is none the less evidence. 

Sir Charles Russell —It would not then be evidence 
against the defendants if General Owen Williams is called. 

The Lord Chief Justice —But if they call General Owen 
Williams they would probably put it in his hands, and say: 
“ Did you write that 4 ? 99 

Sir Charles Russell —Even in that view it would not be 
evidence against the defendants, who were no parties to it. 

The Lord Chief Justice —No, not in itself. 

The Solicitor-General —I hope it will not be understood 
that I am saying that the fact that there are certain state¬ 
ments‘here must be taken as absolutely conclusive evidence 
against the defendants as regards what took place; but it is, 
as you will readily see at once, gentlemen, of cardinal 
importance in this case; for when two persons who, because 

♦Solicitor instructing the counsel for the defence. Afterwards 
Sir George Lewis. 
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of their experience and position in society, were considered 
to be persons who safely mi^ht be consulted with regard to 
a case of this kind deliberately set down a full statement 
of the transaction as they knew it, it is most important for 
the jury, who have to judge what did take place, to see 
what their account was. I will read to you the statement: 

For the Doncaster Race Meeting of 1890 the following party 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson at Tranby Croft 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Hon. H. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, 
the Earl and Countess of Coventry, the Earl of Craven, Lord Edward 
Somerset, Lady Brougham and Vaux, Count Henry Lutzow, Captain 
the Hon. A. Somerset, Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Lieutenant- 
General and Mrs. Owen Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Lycett Green, Mr. 
Christopher Sykes, Miss Naylor, Mr. Berkeley Levett, Mr. R. 
Sassoon, and Mr. Wilson (the son of the house). 

On the evenings of the 8th and 9th September the party played 
at baccarat. 

After returning from the races on the 10th inst., Mr. Lycett 
Green (having previously taken counsel with his father on the 
matter) made a statement to Lord Coventry to the effect that his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Wilson, had told him on the evening of the 
8th that Sir William Gordon-Cumming systematically placed a larger 
stake on the table, after the card had been declared in his favour, 
than he had originally laid down, and when the cards were against 
him he frequently withdrew a portion of his stake, by these means 
defrauding the hank. This conduct had also been noticed by Mrs. 
Arthur Wilson—who informed her husband of what she had seen— 
Mrs. Lycett Green and Mr. Levett having been also acquainted with 
the facts. It was agreed that they should all carefully watch the 
play on the following night, when Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
was again observed most distinctly to repeat the same practices. 
Lord Coventry, on hearing this, consulted General Owen Williams 
as to what steps should be taken in the matter. Mr. Lycett Green 
repeated his statement to both of them, in the presence of Lord 
Edward Somerset, Captain Arthur Somerset, and Mr. Wilson, and 
added that those who had watched were quite prepared to swear 
to the accuracy of the report. The matter having thus been placed 
more or less in the hands of Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams, they decided that it was imperative upon them to inform 
the Prince of Wales immediately of what had occurred, and after 
mature deliberation they agreed to suggest to His Royal Highness 
that, for the sake of all concerned, and for society at large, it was 
most desirable that the circumstances should not be allowed to 
transpire outside the immediate circle of those already acquainted 
with the facts, but, as a condition of silence, Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming must be made to sign an undertaking never again to play 
cards for the rest of his life. His Royal Highness, having been 
placed in possession of all the details, of the case, and this sug¬ 
gestion being made to him, agreed that such a solution was 
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possible. Lord Coventry and General Williams then went to Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming and informed him that he was accused of 
cheating at baccarat. This charge he denied emphatically, and 
begged to be allowed to see the Prince of Wales, who consented to 
see him, provided Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams were 
present. The interview took place. Sir William again denied the 
truth of the accusation, but was told it was utterly useless to attempt 
a denial in the face of the distinct evidence of so many totally 
unprejudiced persons, whose interest it was that no scandal should 
have happened in the house. The Prince of Wales afterwards saw 
Mr. Lycett Green, Mr. A. Wilson, Mr. Levett, Mr. J. Wilson, Lord 
Edward Somerset, Captain Arthur Somerset, and Mr. Sassoon, all 
of whom were acquainted with the circumstances of the case, and 
listened to their verification of the account which had been already 
given him. 

It was pointed out to these gentlemen that an expose, would mean 
a horrible public scandal, and as it was most expedient that this 
should, if possible, be avoided, they were asked whether they would 
be willing to keep silence with regard to what had taken place on 
condition that Sir William Gordon-Cumming signed an undertaking 
never again to play cards for the rest of his life. To this they all 
agreed, and declared that they would do their utmost to prevent 
the matter from transpiring. Lord Coventry and General Williams 
then saw Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and explained that the only 
possible condition on which silence could be maintained would he 
that he should sign the undertaking before mentioned. At the same 
time they clearly pointed out that his signature to this would be a 
distinct admission of his guilt. Quite understanding, he signed the 
document, which was afterwards signed also by the gentlemen who 
were cognisant of the facts, and then given to the safe keeping of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming left Tranby Croft early the following morning. 

These circumstances were not known to Lady Coventry, Lady 
Brougham, Mrs. Owen Williams, Miss Naylor, Lord Craven, Count 
Henry Liitzow, nor Mr. Christopher Sykes, all of whom were staying 
in the house at the time. 

The above is an accurate statement of all the facts of the case. 

Coventry. 

Owen Williams. 

The last sentence of that, that it is an accurate statement 
of all the facts of the case, can hardly perhaps be accepted 
now, because it is only right I should tell you at once that 
the defendants in their answers to interrogatories have 
denied the agreement to watch Sir William Gordon-Cumming, 
which is specifically stated in that memorandum to have 
been made; and, on the other hand, it is certainly the fact,,, 
and I shall prove it by General Owen Williams, when in the 
box, that with regard to the suggestion that signing this 
* 17 
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document was a confession of guilt, that that suggestion was 
made by Sir William Gordon-Cumming, who objected and 
refused to sign the document at first, because, he said, it 
would be a confession of guilt; and then they said it might 
be so, but there was no other mode of escaping a horrible 
public scandal. Gentlemen, I said I would make no comment 
on the behaviour of persons who were concerned in this case; 
but it is an extraordinary thing that two men of the know¬ 
ledge and experience of General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry could have imagined that such a thing as this 
could be kept secret, when it was known to so many persons. 
The paper which was signed by His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and by other persons whose names I will 
read to you, and signed by Sir William Gordon-Cumming, 
is this : tf In consideration of the promise made by the gentle¬ 
men whose names are subscribed to preserve silence with 
reference to an accusation which has been made with regard 
to my conduct at baccarat on the nights of Monday and 
Tuesday, the 8th and 9th September, 1890, at Tranby Croft, 
I will on my part solemnly undertake never to play cards 
again as long as I live.” Signed by Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming; and then come the signatures: Albert Edward, 
Coventry, Owen Williams, Arthur Wilson, Arthur Somerset, 
Edward Somerset, Lycett Green, A. Stanley Wilson, Berkeley 
Levett, and R. D. Sassoon. 

Now, how these gentlemen can have imagined that this 
arrangement would prevent the matter being mentioned 1 
cannot conceive. This is signed by gentlemen only; but 
there were ladies cognisant of the matter, and it would be 
difficult for them to keep the secret. Some of the men who 
knew the secret were married, and it would be impossible 
for them to keep it. In a very few weeks, at ail events aftei 
this document was signed, there is no doubt it was becoming 
a matter of conversation that this incident had happened, 
and that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had been accused 
of cheating at cards. I do not suggest that any of the 
defendants who signed this undertaking had anything to do 
with repeating the story which they had promised not to 
divulge. In the course of the case it may be interesting 
to find out, and we may have to find out, through whom 
it was this matter became a matter of public talk. But I 
do. not suggest that Mr. Lycett Green, or Mr. Arthur 
Wilson, or Mr. Berkeley Levett, who signed this document, 
had anything to do with making this matter public. Now, 
this document signed by Sir William Gordon-Cumming has 
been published in the papers. The fact is known that he 
signed it, and it has led to comments to which I referred 
when, at the beginning of my opening, I was speaking about 
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the possibility of your having, on imperfect information, 
formed an opinion against Sir William Gordon-Cumming; 
and it has been said that Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
would not have signed that document unless he knew that 
he was guilty. 1 will point out to you, gentlemen, reasons 
for coming to a precisely opposite conclusion; not only that 
his signing that document involved no admission on his part 
that he was guilty in this matter, but the fact that that 
document was signed by His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, by General Owen Williams, and by Lord Coventry 
is a conclusive proof that they did not believe that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming was guilty of the offence charged against 
him. What was it that was brought to bear on Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming in this matter 1 ? Staying at that house 
in the circumstances I have mentioned, having gone there 
honoured, as I told you, by the friendship of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, there came to him General 
Owen Williams and Lord Coventry with a prepared docu¬ 
ment, brought as an ultimatum for him to sign, and they 
say to him, f< Unless you sign it there will to-morrow be a 
horrible scandal connected with the playing of baccarat at 
Tranby Croft.'’ I cannot but think that those gentlemen 
exaggerated the terrors of the scandal which they were seek¬ 
ing to prevent. They have not been able to keep it private; 
and now all that took place at Tranby Croft is matter of 
public discussion, and there is nothing after all so very 
terrible about it. Baccarat is a gambling game, and there 
are houses and great houses in England undoubtedly where 
it would not be allowed; but after all there is nothing wrong 
in playing it under these circumstances and at this time; 
and if English gentlemen, whatever position they may hold 
in society, choose to amuse themselves in this fashion, I do 
not know that there is any reason for talking about a terrible 
society scandal—a terrible public scandal—because of playing 
games of cards like baccarat. As to the accusation against 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming, the one mistake that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming made in this case, which he most 
deeply regrets, is that he allowed himself to be persuaded by 
the advice of old friends like Lord Coventry and General 
Owen Williams, for with General Owen Williams he had 
been for twenty years and has been since this occurrence upon 
terms of personal friendship—the mistake was that he took 
the advice of those men whom he thought his friends and 
consented to make, what was not so great a sacrifice perhaps, 
a sacrifice of playing cards in the future, in the hope that 
he might avoid that scandal which they seemed so to dread, 
a scandal which, as he supposed, and as was represented to 
him, might be of most unhappy consequences to society at 
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large. But, gentlemen, while he signed that, as 1 told you, 
he from beginning to end asserted his innocence of the 
charge; and I dare say it will occur to you if Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had been thinking more of himself, and 
less of those who honoured him with friendship; if he had 
been the common cheat—which he must have been, if in these 
circumstances and in that company he tried to get money 
from his friends by dishonest means—he never would 
have signed a document like that. He, if a guilty man, 
would have been prepared to meet the accusation whenever 
it came and face it out to the end; and the fact that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming signed that, regrettable as it is 
from the inferences which have already been drawn from that 
fact since it has been published, is, I submit to you, no 
sort of evidence that he admitted himself, or knew himself, 
to be guilty of this offence. 

But the importance of this document is to my mind very 
much greater than this. Did Hjis Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales and General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry 
believe, when that document was signed, that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had cheated at cards at Tranby Croft? 
It is a question of vital interest. I do not say after what 
has taken place I am inclined to over-estimate the capacity 
for a judicial investigation of evidence which is possessed 
by Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams; but, at all 
events, they had seen the persons who were making this 
accusation, and they knew the circumstances as far as those 
persons could relate them, and they signed their names to 
this document. It is important to ask: Did they believe 
that Sir William Gordon-Cumming was guilty, or did they 
think, as they say, that the only way of avoiding a great 
public and social scandal was to get him to sign this, and 
in consideration of a promise of not playing cards in future 
on the one side to get the promise of secrecy on the other? 
If His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and General Owen 
Williams and Lord Coventry had then believed Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming to be guilty they could not have allowed 
that document to be signed. I do not say that there has not 
been in any circumstances of this case some breach of the 
regulations of the army. His Royal HjghneBS is a Field- 
Marshal in the army, and is familiar with the rule that, 
when an officer's conduct is impugned, it is his duty at once 
to report the imputation made upon him to his command¬ 
ing officer, and to demand, for his own reputation's sake 
and the credit of the army, whose credit is involved in his 
own, that there should be an investigation at once. I do 
not say in any view of this case that there has not been a 
technical breach of that rule; but supposing it to be believed 
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that this was a mistaken accusation, and Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had not been shown to be guilty, then I think no 
one could complain that His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and General Owen Williams had thought it unnecessary 
that an accusation so made should be mentioned to the 
commanding officer. But if His Royal Highness and General 
Owen Williams did then believe that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had been caught at Tranby Croft cheating at 
cards, it was impossible for them to make an agreement of 
silence with regard to such an act. It would have been 
allowing Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and this with the 
consent and sanction of a Field-Marshal of the army, to go 
back to his brother officers, to occupy his rank, to perform 
his duties as an officer and a gentleman in the British army, 
when it was known, and known to a Field-Marshal of the 
army, that he had been guilty of conduct which if men¬ 
tioned to his commanding officer would result in an inquiry 
and in his ignominious expulsion from the service. 

But if His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and 
General Owen Williams were in this way affected by matters 
of duty with regard to the army, what about Lord Coventry 2 
Lord Coventry i's not a soldier, and is not bound by the 
regulations of the army to which I have referred, but he 
is bound by other regulations, the regulations and rules of 
honour, as strong and as strict as those which affect the 
army. I do not speak of the clubs to which His Royal 
Highness belongs, for 'he belongs to many; but Lord Coventry 
is a member of three clubs to which Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming belongs. He belongs to the Carlton, to the Turf, 
and to the Marlborough Clubs; and General Owen Williams 
belongs to the Turf and Marlborough Clubs, and perhaps 
to another to which Sir William Gordon-Cumming belongs. 
I believe my learned friend (Sir Charles Russell) belongs to 
the Turf Club; I belong to the Carlton; and if it were true 
that Lord Coventry knew Sir William Gordon-Cumming had 
been guilty of cheating at cards at Tranby Croft, and had 
been detected and exposed in cheating at cards, Lord Coventry 
would have no right to leave that man for another day a 
member of the clubs to which Lord Coventry himself goes, 
and in which he meets on equal terms of honour the other 
members of those clubs. It is impossible to conceive that 
these three gentlemen, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, General Owen Williams, and Lord Coventry, at the 
time that document was signed, believed that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming was guilty- If they did not believe him 
to be guilty, why did they allow hfrn to sign it? Because, 
I fear, there was pressing upon their minds, and urged by 
them in the strongest terms—terms almost of menace against 
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Sir William Gordon-Cumming—the belief that the mere 
mention of the fact that at the Wilsons, at Tranby Croft, 
the Prince of Wales had been banker at a baccarat table 
would be of itself such a social scandal that any arrange¬ 
ment was necessary in order to prevent its coming out. 
They were mistaken in that. There is nothing in the whole 
course of this case which carries any imputation upon the 
Prince of Wales, or those who were at Tranby Croft with 
him at the time; but that is the meaning, and the only 
meaning, of their forcing Sir William Gordon-Cumming to 
sign this document; and the very fact that they di‘d so is 
the completest proof that they themselves did not then believe 
he had been guilty of the offence. 

Gentlemen, they did not believe it, but the defendants 
undoubtedly did. There was no ground for suggesting, 
and Sir William Gordon-Cumming does not suggest through 
me—he has said so already—that there was any wilful 
untruth or unfairness in the conduct of the defendants. 
That they believed they had seen him do what they allege 
in their answers to interrogatories, he has no doubt and I 
have no doubt; but the question for you is this—is Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming unworthy of the career he has 
led and the friendships he has enjoyed, or are these young 
people mistaken? Their statement now is not that which 
Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams recorded. In 
the paper which I have read to you, signed by those two 
gentlemen, it is stated that they were informed by Mr. 
Lycett Green that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had been 
seen repeatedly to add money to his stake when the cards 
had been declared in his favour, and to take away part of 
the stake when the decision was against him. They have now 
made their statement on oath in answer to interrogatories, 
that they never saw him—they do not allege that they ever 
saw him—withdraw part of the stake when the cards were 
against him. General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry, 
who were scared by this accusation into dealing unwisely 
and ungenerously, as I cannot help thinking, with their 
old friend and comrade, Sir William Gordon-Cumming, were 
acting in the belief that an accusation was made which it 
now turns out was never made at all, and an accusation 
more difficult to meet and explain than the one actually 
made. ^ If you find these persons come and say, as they do 
in their answers to interrogatories, that they did see Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming adding money to the stake already 
upon the table after the cards were declared, and if you 
hear from my lips that I impute nothing to them in the 
way of unveracity in regard to this matter, you will ask 
yourselves directly—how can the mistake have arisen ? 
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It is a mistake that could easily have arisen, and if they 
had known the game better, or anything about it, or 
known the way in which Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
was playing, they would have seen that the very thing, 
which it was perfectly easy to see—the very thing which 
they allege to be a proof of his guilt—was an ordinary pro¬ 
cedure in playing the game. 

There is a most extraordinary statement in their answers 
to interrogatories. They say that the stake was changed 
after the cards were declared in his favour. Now, observe, 
if the man were intending to cheat at this or any game 
in the way here suggested, he would, on seeing his cards, 
know whether he had good cards or not, and might, if he 
were dishonestly inclined, increase his stake or diminish 
it, according to his inspection of the cards, but he would 
do that before the attention -of everybody in the place, and 
especially that of the croupier who had to pay the money, 
was called to the amount of the stake upon the table. The 
moment the cards are declared at baccarat, all look round. 
The croupier and banker look round, and the 
croupier has the duty of taking the stake or not, 
and the moment it is declared he looks round 
to see how much the banker is going to win or lose 
on one side or the other, and it is impossible to suppose 
that a dishonest man would wait until the very moment 
at which the croupier's attention would be fixed upon the 
stake, in order to meddle with the stake that had been put 
upon' the table. But the man who was playing as Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming played, that is to say, when he 
won the coup, not taking back the .£5 counter that lay 
upon the table, but meaning to play the next coup with 
another .£5 counter of his own and the £5 counter which he 
would get from the croupier, he would, in the ordinary 
course, and natural and honest course of things, be seen by 
somebody to put down another £5 counter upon the one 
lying there, and if he were playing coup after coup in that 
way, it is in that way perfectly simple, and a thing which 
would have explained itself to any one familiar with playing 
coup after coup at baccarat. It is perfectly possible that 
they did see Sir William Gordon-Cumming, after the. cards 
were declared, put another counter on the table, but it was 
not that he should be paid by the croupier the amount of 
the two, nor is there in their affidavits, the smallest sugges¬ 
tion that they ever saw General Owen Williams, the croupier, 
pay to Sir William Gordon-Cumming more than they had 
noticed that he staked in the first instance. It was put 
there in order that the one to be handed over to him by 
the croupier might be added to the other two. I have said, 
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gentlemen, we do not doubt at all that these defendants 
honestly believed itn the accusation, terrible as it was, that* 
they were making, and I have shown you that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales and Lord Coventry and General 
Owen Williams could not have believed it. 

Now that this matter is in Court, now that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming is here, and going into the witness-box to 
give his absolute denial on his oath that any sort of cheating 
took place, it will become a question for the defendants 
whether they will venture in this Court to ask you, on 
the authority of their untrained observation and with all 
these possibilities of mistake, to say that what they saw 
was not only the putting down of this fresh stake, but was 
the dishonest putting down of this stake and the receipt 
of a larger sum in consequence of it. I should have doubted 
very much whether they would have ventured into Court to 
ask you to say that. If they do come into Court and insist 
upon giving that statement, you will listen to their evidence 
and cross-examination, and you, I hope, will know how to 
deal with it, if they force that issue upon you and upon us. 
It is, as I have told you, the gravest issue that a soldier 
could have to face. 

1 am here to defend that soldier’s honour. I am here to 
defend it by his evidence, and by such careful examination of 
the circumstances which are alleged against him as I hope 
and believe will satisfy you that the accusation was one not 
founded upon fact,- honestly made, perhaps, but if so in 
honest mistake—that it is an accusation which when it is 
brought here and examined before you cannot stand and 
cannot be upheld against Sir William Gordon-Cumming. The 
issues are heavy ones for him. If the accusation be upheld 
against him, if you find it to be proved, there ends in this 
Court that career of honour and of public service which his 
thousand friends hoped would be continued for many splendid 
years to come. He must go away, degraded from the pro¬ 
fession to which he belongs, exiled from the friendship and 
companionship of those he has known as friends, and in 
another land, and perhaps under another name, seek some 
career, which may dim, but cannot efface, the memory of 
these transactions. I do not ask you on his behalf for 
sympathy or even pity. If he is guilty of this offence, he 
deserves no sympathy; if he is innocent, the sympathy will 
come to console him for the agonies of the time that has gone 
by before he was able to meet thils accusation in Court. I do 
not ask for pity. Pity indeed, if he were guilty of 
thils, all of us would feel for the man, who, after such a 
career, passed into darkness, and of whose past life his 
friends would never speak, of whom they would think only 
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with a sigh. But that pity would follow, not prevent, the 
punishment. I hope for a very different result from that. 
From the moment when he knew that this charge was 
being talked about from lip to lip, he claimed to be tried 
before the best and highest tribunal that this country 
can give; no bastard imitation tribunal of justice, where 
laymen pretend to be judges, with assessors sitting to decide 
upon a question of this sort, but before the great Justiciar 
of England, the man who inherits and sustains the proudest 
traditions of the English Bench, and before that special jury, 
which, after all, is the best tribunal for the ascertainment 
and judgment of facts that any one has ever been able to 
invent. Gentlemen, the issue is in your 'hands. You will 
not be moved from your duty of impartial judgment by 
appeals on one side or the other; but I do trust that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming may go away from this Court, 
when your verdict is given, back to the life of honour and 
repute that he has led hitherto among his fellows, that^ he 
may still wear in your service, and in his country's service, 
a sword that has never been stained but with the blood 
of his country’s foes, and that he, as he has risked his 
life for you and yours in the times gone by, may, in his 
hour of peril here, find protection in your instincts of 
justice. 


Evidence for the Plaintiff. 

Sir William Gordon-Cumminr, examined by the Solicitor- 
General —You are a baronet?—Yes; and fourth in the line. 

And forty-two years of age 1 ?—Yes. 

You have a seat in Scotland, and a residence in London? 
—Yes. 

And you are a member of the Carlton, Turf, Marlborough, 
and Guards’ Clubs?—Yes. 

I believe you have been twenty-three years in the army? 
—Yes; I am now lieutenant-colonel in the Scots Guards. 

You were at the battle of Ulundi in 1879, and have the 
medal and clasp for the Zulu War?—Yes. 

You were at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir in 1882?—Yes, I 
have the medal and clasp and the Khedival star. 

And you were at Gubat m 1884 ?—Gubat and Abu Klea, 
with the Guards’ Camel Corps, and I have the medal with 
two clasps. 

I believe you were mentioned in despatches in the Zulu 
War?—I was. 

Is it a fact that during the last twenty years you have 
been honoured with the acquaintance of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales?—I have had that honour. 
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And during the last ten years has that acquaintance and 
that friendship been extended to you?—Yes, I may say so. 

I believe you have three times stayed at Sandringham?— 
Yes; in 1881, and twice since. 

And on the occasion of your going to Tranby Croft did 
you travel down there with His Royal Highness ?—I did. 

I think you had been at Tranby Croft in the year 1885? 
—Yes. 

And stayed during Doncaster Races?—Yes; four days. 

Had you seen the Wilsons in London, and been to enter¬ 
tainments at their house?—Yes. 

Had there been anything more than that in the way of 
friendship ?—Nothing. 

I am not sure whether in 1885, when you were at Tranby 
Croft, Mrs. Lycett Green had been married?—I think she 
was not married at that time. In that year she married 
Mr. Lycett Green. 

I believe you saw them at York in 1888 or 1889?—Yes; I 
was at their house in York. 

Was that the only acquaintance you had with them?— 
Very nearly. I do not recollect having met them much 
before. 

Mr. Arthur Wilson you had not seen or known at all?— 
1 had not seen him. 

Mr. Berkeley Levett is a subaltern in your regiment?— 
He is. 

You have known him as a brother officer ?—Yes. 

You travelled down to Tranby Croft on the afternoon of 
Monday, the 8th?—Yes. 

The house party being those mentioned in the document 
which has been read?—Quite so. 

On the Monday evening after dinner was there music and 
conversation at Tranby Croft?—Yes—conversation; I don't 
recollect any music. 

Then at about eleven you began to play baccarat?—Yes, 
about eleven. 

There was no proper baccarat table, but three whist tables 
put together?—They were small tables, about the size of a 
whist table. 

On that occasion did His Royal Highness take the bank, 
with General Owen Williams as croupier?—He did. 

And the amount of the bank was what?—I think it was 
declared at £100 to start with. 

In a case where the bank has been declared for £100 in 
the first coup the players can stake among themselves col¬ 
lectively £100, and no more. The banker cannot receive 
more than £100 or pay more than £100?—No. 

Supposing the banker wins on the first coup on both sideB 
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of the table, he would have more than £100 in the bank?— 
Yes. 

Then the stakes collectively must not be more than the sum 
in the bank?—No. 

If the banker wins the first- coup he would have his £100 
plus the amount of his winnings. If those were £50, he 
would have £150, and the players might stake collectively 
up to that amount?—Yes. 

So that the banker, so long as he has the bank on those 
particular lines, can never lose more than the amount with 
which he started?—No, 

The Lord Chief Justice —Not lose more? 

The Solicitor-General —He can never be called upon to 
pay any more. 

Examination contimud —I believe on that occasion Mr. 
Saloon had charge of the counters?—Yes. 

You played with this sort of counter (producing one)?— 
Yes. 

Do you remember as to the first evening how you were 
sitting with reference to General Owen Williams?—I think 
Lord Edward Somerset was sitting between us. 

And was General Owen Williams sitting on the opposite 
side to the Prince of Wales?—Yes; on the opposite side. 

On the opposite side of the table. Who was sitting next 
you on the right?—Young Mr. Wilson. 

And Mr. Levett and Mrs. Wilson were also sitting at that 
tableau?—I think they were; I cannot say. 

On that evening there was no line on the table as usual 
on a baccarat table?—On the first evening, no. 

And the tables were of uneven height?—They were. 

So that money when lost had to be handed up from the 
lower table?—That is so. 

Had you anything you put your stake on that evening? 
—You mean on the table? 

How did you hand up the stake?—I recollect on one or 
two occasions putting it on the paper on which I was mark¬ 
ing the tableaux and handed it up like that. 

You had a sheet of paper and a pencil, and you were 
marking the tableaux?—Yes. 

That is to say, you headed two columns with B and P, 
representing banker and player respectively, and you dotted 
under each letter according to each win?—Precisely. 

So that your tableaux at the end of the evening would 
show how many coups had been won by the banker and 
player respectively and the order in which they had taken 
place ?—Yes. 

You had played baccarat before at a good many places, 
I suppose?—Yes; at a good many places. 
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And on this occasion did you play your “system'*?— 
Most of the evening I did. 

Just tell me what you usually did in regard to that—what 
you did on this occasion—the system of staking. Suppose, 
now, that a coup is coming off ?—When I stake a £5 counter 
and win, that would represent £10, and I should then 
add a third counter in front of me, which would represent 
a second coup of £15. 

If you stake £5 and win, a £5 counter would be coming 
to you from the bank, and you would add another £5 
counter, making three £5 counters, or £15, making that 
your stake for the next coup?—Yes. 

If you won that you would go on to the next coup in the 
same way?—I really cannot say. I had no system about 
that. 

At all events, starting with £5, winning, and adding 
another £5 counter to it upon the second coup, you would 
win £15, and that would represent a win of £20 upon the 
two coups?—Exactly. 

The Lord Chief Justice —If he stakes and wins he gets 
£30. 

The Solicitor-General —Of the stakes, £10 is his own 
money. Of the first £10, £5 is his own. 

Sir Charles Russell —He gets £5 on the first coup and 
£15 on the second. 

The Solicitor-General —He wins £20, because of the £15 
which is staked; the second time £10 comes out of his 
own pocket. 

The Lord Chief Justice—I see. 

Examination continued —Did you go on that way occasion¬ 
ally during that evening?—Yes. 

You kept your tableaux until the end of the evening and 
then destroyed them?—Yes. 

Without going into detail, may I ask you this—Is it 
important that a banker should know how much there is 
on one side of the table as compared with how much there 
is on the other ?—Yes; it is advisable he should know. 

And when there is a much larger sum on one side of the 
table than on the other, does the banker sometimes call 
attention to it, and ask if any one will put on a higher 
stake so as to equalise the two tableaux?—Yes. 

Do you remember if that happened on both the evenings 
in question?—It certainly happened on both. 

Did His Royal Highness call attention to the inequality 
of the stake?—Either His Royal Highness or General Williams 
—one or the other. 

What did you do on either of these occasions. Did you 
stake?—Yes, on both nights. 
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What did you say?—Wlien either General Owen Williams 
or the Prince of Wales called attention to the stake, I said : 

“ I will go £25 on the other tableau, 3 * meaning the opposite 
tableau to which I was sitting. 

In that case you would not put down the stake at all?— 
No. 

You would be heard to say that, and that tableau would 
be considered to be increased by your £25?—Yes. 

Did you win £25 more than once?—Once the first night, 
two or three times the second. 

Was that £75 or £100 won in that way, taking the two 
nights ?—Yes. 

On the first night, the 8th, you played for about an hour 
and a half?—About that. 

And nothing was said about the play? Attention was not 
called to any complaint about it?—No. 

Then the party separated?—Yes. 

And on the following day I think you went with the 
house party to Doncaster by railway in a couple of saloon 
carriages?—Yes. 

The party travelled, some in one carriage and some in 
the other, and you travelled with some of them?—Yes. 

At the races on Tuesday, I think, you lunched with the 
party in the middle of the day?—Yes. 

Returning by train to Tranby Croft in the evening, and 
after dinner and conversation baccarat was played again? 
—Yes. 

On the second evening did you play in a different room 
and at a different table?—Yes. 

In the billiard room a table was provided between the 
table and the fireplace?—Yes. 

On the second night was the bank again started as a 
£100 bank ?—I believe so; I will not swear to it. 

The Prince being banker and General Owen Williams 
croupier?—Yes. Mr. Sassoon again attended to the counters. 

As to the second night, there is no question between us 
as to the position. This table was one with rounded ends?— 
I think it had. 

You again sat next but one to General Owen Williams, but 
this time on his left instead of on his right?—Yes. 

I believe Lady Coventry was sitting between you and 
General Owen Williams?—Yes. 

And, as she was not experienced in the ways of baccarat, 
you helped her to manage small counters?—I did. 

Five-shilling or ten-shilling counters ?—Yes. 

Did Mrs. Lycett Green sit next to you ?—On my left. 

Next to her being Mrs. Stanley Wilson—do you remember? 
—I think so. 
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And then her husband ?—Yes. 

About how many people were playing that second night? 
—About twelve, as far as I can recollect. 

Mr. Berkeley Levett was playing that evening too?—Yes, 

Were other persons moving about the room on both nights ? 
—There were one or two standing about. 

Mr. Reuben Sassoon was keeping the counters, and was 
supposed to give sufficient counters at any moment to any¬ 
one who asked for them ?—Yes. 

So he would be practically in attendance upon the game? 
—Yes. 

On that second evening did you notice anything about Mr. 
Arthur Stanley Wilson’s luck?—I recollect his winning five 
coups running, but I certainly said nothing. 

That was at the time he was handling the cards on behalf 
of that tableau?—Yes. 

Did you make an observation to him upon it?—Yes; I 
said novices always had luck at cards. 

And you had your stakes on all five coups?—Yes. 

You were playing about one hour and a half on the second 
night as well?—Yes. 

Did anything occur during that evening’s play—did the 
behaviour on the part of any person direct attention to, 
or was anything said with reference to, your play?—Nothing 
whatsoever. 

And at the end of the play that evening I think His 
Royal Highness said something about your luck?—He did. 

Did you show His Royal Highness your tableau?—His 
Royal Highness said I had won so much money, and I showed 
him the tableau, saying, ec How could I help winning with 
such a tableau as this? ” 

As a matter of fact, you won £225 on the two nights’ 
play?—Yes, £225. 

On the following morning—the Wednesday—news came to 
the house of the death of Mrs. Wilson’s brother-in-law?— 
Yes. 

It was asked that the party should break up?—I saw Mrs. 
Wilson on the stairs for a minute as I was going up to 
dress. She was in the passage. I made some remark about 
the death of her brother, and suggested that I thought we 
ought to go. She said, “ I hope nobody will think of going,” 
or words to that effect. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson did not go to the races that day?— 
No; I think all the others did. 

You lunched at Doncaster, and returned again in the same 
manner in the evening?—Yes. 

About eight o’clock, or a short time before dinner, did 
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Lord Coventry come to you?—Yes; Lord Coventry and 
General Williams. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —All the rest of that day were 
you moving freely with the party?—Yes. 

Examination continued —Until the moment that General 
Owen Williams and Lord Coventry came to speak to you had 
there been any sort of indication by word or manner on 
anybody’s part that anything unpleasant had existed?—Not 
the slightest. 

When they came to your room who was the spokesman?— 
Lord Coventry. 

What did he say ?—He said : e ‘ There is a very disagree¬ 
able thing that has occurred in the house. Some of the 
people staying here object ”—I think he said “ object”— 
“ to your manner in playing baccarat.” I think that was 
the expression, but I am not quite certain. 

What did you say to that?—The first thing I said was, 
“ Lord Coventry, what do you mean? ” 

And he?—He said that certain people in the house had 
asserted that I resorted to foul play at baccarat—I cannot 
recollect the exact expressions—and that they had gone to 
the Prince of Wales. 

What did you say to that?—I asked, “ What do they say 
I did?”—or words to that effect. He said he did not 
precisely know what, but they had distinctly asserted I had 
been guilty of foul play. I said, It is a foul and abomin¬ 
able falsehood, and it is impossible for me to lie under this 
charge. What shall I do? ” I said, cr Here are two old 
friends of mine; for goodness’ sake see what must be done? ” 
I said I wished to place the matter entirely in their hands, 
and afterwards would do whatever they thought best. 

They said they would?—Yes; the next thing I said was, 
<€ I wish to have an interview with His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales.” They said they would see about that 
after dinner. 

Y©s?—Then they shook hands with me, and left the room 
to dress for dinner. 

Now, you have given to the best of your recollection 
what took place at that interview?—Yes. 

Had or had not any name been mentioned at that inter¬ 
view to you by them as to the person who made the accusa¬ 
tion against you ?—At the time I think not. Nobody’s name 
was mentioned, but I cannot be sure about that. 

You dressed for dinner. At dinner everything was as 
before?—Yes. 

As if nothing had happened at all?—That is so. 

After dinner there was ordinary conversation, I suppose? 
—Yes; for some time. 
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Later in, the evening did Lord Coventry or General Owen 
Williams, or both of them, come to you again?—Yes. 

About what time was that?—It must have been from 10.30 
to 11. We dined very late. 

They said then?—That the Prince of Wales wished to see 
me. 

Then did you go to His Royal Highness?—1 did. 

What took place at that interview?—I said: 44 I have 
asked an interview with your Royal Highness, as I have 
heard certain people in the house have brought a foul and 
abominable charge against me of having cheated at cards.” 

Yes?—I said: fc I utterly and emphatically deny that I 
have done anything of the kind.” I added, 44 Your Royal 
Highness will see what a terrible thing this is for a man 
like myself, who has attempted to lead for twenty-five years 
the life of an officer and a gentleman,’ 1 His Royal Highness 
asked, 44 What can you do? There are five accusers against 
you.” I told him my first impulse had been grossly to 
insult these five people in the first public place where I 
could meet them—at the racecourse on the morrow. 

Yes?—His Royal Highness said, 44 What will be the use 
of that, as there are five to one? ” Then I said, 44 Something 
must be done, sir; what am I to do? ” 

And he?—Then either Lord Coventry or General Williams 
said, 44 Will you leave us for a few minutes while we discuss 
the matter? ” 

You did leave the room, Sir William?—I did. 

And you did not see the Prince of Wales on the matter 
again ?—No. 

Some time afterwards did Lord Coventry and General 
Williams come to you?—Yes, in about half an hour. 

Meanwhile had persons been coming and going to the 
Prince of Wales’s room?—Yes. 

At the end of this half-hour they came to you again?— 
They asked me to go back into the room. 

I believe the Prince was not there?—No, he was not. 

About what time would this be?—It must have been nearly 
11.30 p.m. 

When you went back into the room to Lord Coventry and 
General Williams had they already written that document 
which you were called upon to sign?—Yes; it was already 
written. 

What then took place?—They said that after consultation 
they considered there was only one way to avoid a horrible 
scandal connected with this affair, and that was that I should 
sign the document which they had produced. 

What did you say to that?—I looked at it and said, 44 Why, 
this would be tantamount to an admission of guilt.” I 
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think I said, ff Would it be any satisfaction to two honour¬ 
able gentlemen like yourselves that I should sign a document 
like this? " 

What followed?—They said again it was the only means 
of avoiding scandal. If I did not sign people who brought 
the accusation against me would tell the whole story at the 
racecourse on the morrow, and it would be in everybody's 
mouth. 

At this time was the name of an individual mentioned?— 
Either then or very shortly after the name of an individual 
was mentioned as the person who drew up the statement, 
or proposed that it should be done. 

I want to keep you to what took place before you signed 
the document. Was it before you signed it?—I think not. 
Very shortly afterwards. They said it would be told all 
over the racecourse the next day. I looked at the document 
again, and again said, “ This would be tantamount to a 
confession of guilt. I most strenuously deny what I am 
accused of doing." They admitted that it would be tanta¬ 
mount to a confession of guilt. I then said, “ Do you still 
recommend me to sign it? " They said, “ We do," and I 
signed it. 

The document being signed, it was taken away on the 
understanding that it should be signed by other persons?— 
It was not taken away in my presence. I remember I made 
some comment about the paper in which a promise was made 
I should never touch a card again. I said, " If this was 
signed by me for the purpose of keeping a secret, that alone 
would prevent it, as it is very well known I play cards a 
great deal, and this would be sure to be subject of comment." 
I added, <f This even debars me from playing 6d. and Is. 
rubbers which we are accustomed to play in barracks in the 
regiment." At this Lord Coventry turned to General 
Williams and said, “ I am not a soldier. General Williams. 
You are. What do you think? " General Williams replied, 
" I am afraid it includes even that." After that we had 
some slight conversation on the subject, and General Williams 
informed me who was the originator of the proposition that 
I should sign the document. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —You had signed it?—Yes, I 
had signed. 

Examination continued —Whose name did he mention?— 
Mr. Lycett Green. 

He said Mr. Lycett Green had acted as spokesman for the 
party from the beginning?—Yes. 

And the suggestion that the document should be signed 
was insisted upon by Mr. Green for his own protection?— 
He said that unless some record of what had taken place, 
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signed by me, was not kept, that I should have the power 
at some future date of denying the whole story, of insulting 
them—my accusers—and of bringing an action for slander. 

Did that close the conversation?—He went on to say that 
Mr. Lycett Green had told his father of what had taken 
place, and that he had consulted him on the racecourse either 
on the Tuesday or the Wednesday. We had some desultory 
conversation afterwards. 

Was there anything more said about a society scandal?— 
I again alluded to the subject. I said it was a most unsatis¬ 
factory thing signing this document, and they repeated that 
there was no option if I did not sign it, but a terrible 
scandal. 

Was that the end of the conversation?—Virtually it was. 
There was some conversation about the advisability of my 
remaining on or not. 

You decided not to remain on another day?—I did. I 
left the house next morning. 

You saw General Owen Williams the morning you left?— 
I saw him the night before. 

Did you cheat at baccarat that night ?—I did not. 

Is there any truth whatever in the accusation against you ? 
—There is none whatsoever of any sort or kind. 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Russell —Am I right in 
the suggestion that you have been on very intimate terms 
with General Owen Williams for a period of twenty years? 
—Certainly. 

I think you have travelled with him in Africa and in 
India?—I have. 

You have frequently stayed as an intimate visitor at 
his house?—Very frequently. 

You have sailed with him in his yacht frequently ?—I have. 

You have always regarded him as a fast and true friend 
of yours?—I have. 

And have always regarded him as a man of the highest 
honour?—I have. 

And still so regard him?—I do. 

You have not been so intimate with Lord Coventry?—No, 
I have not. I must have known him fully ten years. 

And you also regard him as a man of honour?—Certainly. 

You have told us that you have been a visitor on several 
occasions at Mrs. Wilson’s house at Tranby Croft?—On one 
occasion only previous to last year. 

On two occasions altogether?—Yes. 

And have dined at her house in town?—I have lunched 
there. I cannot recollect dining there. I have been to 
her house and met her about town. 
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Her daughter, Mrs. Lycett Green, you have also met?— 
Yes. 

Her son, Mr. Arthur Wilson, I think, you had not met 
before this visit?—No. 

Mr. Lycett Green you did know, but not very much?— 
No; not very much. They live near York. I was at their 
house on one occasion. 

And you played baccarat that night?—Yes; we played 
baccarat that night. 

It was not a family dinner party?—No; very few were 
there. 

You were on your way to Scotland, and you proposed to 
dine with them whilst waiting for the night mail?—Yes. 

There were only three of you at the table ?—Three or four. 

The remaining defendant, Mr. Berkeley Levett, is a 
subaltern of your regiment?—He is. 

Did you, or have you, Sir William, any reason to suggest 
that any one of these defendants entertained towards you un¬ 
friendly feelings?—None whatsoever. 

Or had any cause of quarrel at any time with you?— 
Never. 

You have said, have you not, that the worst of it is you 
felt they were perfectly conscientious in the matter, and they 
believed they did see you resorting to foul play?—I did 
believe so. Pardon me, are you reading any letter of mine? 
Is that what you wish to imply ? 

I don’t wish to put it in that way for reasons the Solicitor- 
General knows- 

The Solicitor-General —Certainly. 

Cross-examination continued —I am. Does it not express 
your feeling ?—Certainly. 

It is a letter to a person you don’t wish to trouble to 
come here to-day, and I will read it again: “ The worst is 
I feel they are acting perfectly conscientiously in the matter, 
and they believe they did see me reBort to foul play.” 
About this game of baccarat, you have played at it a good 
deal, I have gathered from what you have said?—Yes. 

The counters on this occasion ranged from 5s. to £10?— 
I think there were counters ranging a great deal higher, but 
they were not employed.* 

The counters that were employed ranged from 5s. to £10? 
—Yes. 

All friends in a friendly party in a country house?—Yes. 

You would call it a very innocent game of baccarat?— 
Yes, I should call it a very quiet game of baccarat. 


Almost certainly there was none higher than £10. 
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No discredit to anybody to be connected with such a game? 
—None whatever. 

Or to be one of a party playing in such a game?—No. 

Or to be known to play such a game?—Certainly not, in 
my estimation. 

You would not therefore call the fact of its being known 
that General Owen Williams or the Prince of Wales was play¬ 
ing at such a game—you would not call the mere knowledge 
of that fact a horrible scandal?—No. 

And no scandal at all?—No. 

I wish to follow out one or two points referred to by my 
learned friend, the Solicitor-General. 

[A table was then handed to the learned counsel by Mr. 
George Lewis, the Solicitor-General saying it was not a repro¬ 
duction but a diagram.] 

It is not intended to be a model. I want to get from you 
first that the amount of the bank is fixed at the beginning 
of the play?—Yes. 

And when the banker is unsuccessful and loses what is in 
the hank, then a fresh bank has to be made and you begin 
again?—That is the custom. 

The play on these two occasions was practically the same. 
You dined late, and sat down about 10.30, and you played 
for an hour and a half?—Yes; each night. 

The four packs with which the game is played number 
208 cards. How many coups would exhaust the packs on the 
average?—I should calculate it from twenty to twenty-five. 

And when the cards are gone through once they are re¬ 
formed and passed, and then it is called a fresh deal?—Yes. 

Did you go through more than one deal in this one and a 
half hours?—I cannot recollect at all. 

Bearing upon that, you could not say whether there were 
twenty or twenty-five or more coups?—No, I could not say. 

As we have correctly heard from my learned friend, the 
game is decided by the possession of the eight or nine, or 
by the highest card approaching the eight or nine ?—Precisely. 

The eight or nine are called “ naturals 99 1 —Yes; if they 
are dealt ip the first two cards. 

The Lord Chief Justice —If you have two cards, supposing 
you get a four and a six as the result of them ? 

Sir Charles Russell —My lord, that would be a very bad 
hand. In that case you would ask for another card in the 
hope of getting nine. 

The Lord Chief Justice —It resembles vingt-et-un. 

Sir Charles Russell— I am told it is very much the same. 

Cross-examination continued —Assume for the moment that 
I am banker. I deal one card to the right tableau, one card 
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to the left tableau, and one card to myself—all face down¬ 
wards. Then one card to the right tableau, one card to the 
left tableau, and one card to myself—making two cards each, 
all face downwards?—Yes. 

Then the banker looks at his cards, and unless he has 
eight or nine—a ft natural ”—he is bound to <e give 55 
cards?—He is. 

If he has an eight or nine he exposes it?—He does so at 
once. 

If either tableau has eight or nine they expose it at once 
in the same way, and that decides the coup as far as that 
particular tableau is concerned ?—Precisely. 

I want to get this from you, please. The stake of each 
player ought to be placed, if there be a line on the table, 
clearly outside the line,- and if there is not a prepared table, 
the stake ought to be placed distinctly apart from any 
particular counters, or anything in front. It ought to be 
placed clearly and boldly so that it can be seen?—Yes. 

And it would be irregular to alter the stake, either by 
adding to or diminishing it, once the banker begins to deal 
his cards ?—Yes, at all events when one of the cards has been 
looked at by anybody. 

That would be cheating to do that?—Certainly. 

I was putting it to you as an act of cheating?—I should 
say it would be irregular. The banker might be confused. 

That is one of the rules of the game?—Yes. 

In other words, the stake should be put in an unequivocal 
position before the dealer begins to deal, and must not be 
touched or altered until after the coup is declared?—That 
would be the strict rule, certainly. 

It would be improper not to follow that rule?—It would 
be irregular. 

Do you suggest you did not follow the rule in that respect? 
—No, I do not. 

You say you followed the rule?—What rule? 

The rule that the stake is to be in an unequivocal position 
on the table before the banker begins to deal.* Did you 
follow that?—I did. 

It is a fact that when you begin to deal the cards those 
for the right tableau are taken by the person sitting next 
to the banker on the right ?—That is the rule. 

And then by the person sitting next to the banker on the 
left ?—Yes. 

And they continue to take the cards for each successive 
coup till they close?—Yea. 

Then it passes to the next person, and so round the table 
on each side?—Yes. 
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Of course, the dealer or banker must not, till they are 
exposed, see the cards he has dealt to either side; nor must the 
players see the cards that the banker has dealt to himself?— 
No. 

But the cards being dealt at the opening of the deal to 
the person sitting on the right hand of the dealer, say, to 
Mrs. Wilson, merely as an illustration, it would be the right 
of those who are taking the table to see that hand?—No, I 
do not think so. She is responsible for the hand, and no 
one else. 

Yes, but if you were sitting beside her, it would be right 
to see those cards, and that you should advise her?—Yes; 
it would be right if she chose to let me do so. 

And that is what is ordinarily done in a friendly game 
at baccarat?—Yes. 

I will just remind you. Did you not give that advice to 
Lady Coventry on the second night?—Yes, possibly on the 
second night, but on the first night, no. 

Did you volunteer advice to Lady Coventry?—I have no 
recollection of volunteering any opinion. 

What I want to draw your attention to is this—the Bix 
would be a favourable card, would it not?—A very fair card 
indeed. 

The seven should be still better?—Yes. 

And it would be wrong to take a card with either six or 
seven?—It would be wrong on the point of six or seven. 

It would be dishonest, would it not, for any one, seeing 
that the right-hand tableau had six or seven to increase 
the stake after seeing that favourable card declared?—It 
would. 

The next thing I wish to point out is this—assume 
that the two cards which have been dealt make up ten or 
twenty—two tens, say, or six and four, in such a case you 
would say, fc Take, or draw, a card ”?—Yes. 

And assume in like manner that the six were drawn as 
the third card, it would be dishonest to increase the stake 
after seeing that card?—It would. 

And in the third event, namely, the banker declaring te I 
pay six ”—meaning that he had five?—He would never make 
use of such an expression. He would throw the cards on 
the table and say, “ My point is six.” 

Well, never mind that. When he had declared his point 
to be five it would be dishonest to increase the stake on the 
table?—It would. 

It would be cheating ?—It would. 

These are the three cases I put to you. On the first night 
I don't know that it is a matter of mighty moment, but I 
am instructed to put it to you that you are in error in saying 
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that General Owen Williams acted as croupier?—I was under 
the impression that he did. 

I am instructed that there was no croupier the first night? 
—It is quite possible. 

Now, I wish to fix the position as we understand it to be. 
The Prince of Wales was sitting about the middle of the 
table on one side?—He was. 

Was Mrs. Arthur Wilson on his left?—On the first night? 

Yes?—I don't remember. 

Was Mr. Arthur Wilson on your right hand the first night? 
—I think he was. 

And was Mr. Berkeley Levett on his right?—I cannot 
recollect the position of Mr. Levett on that night at all. 

Do you recollect where Mrs. Lycett Green sat?—No, I 
don't. 

Well, so much for the position on that night. Now, let 
me understand what you say. What money's worth of 
counters did you take on the first night?—I think £100 
worth. 

You would have to pay your account for that amount to 
Mr. Sassoon?—He would take a note of what I had. 

The game was a very small one with the exception of those 
suggested coups of yours of £25?—I should say that about 
£10 or £15 were perhaps the highest coups on the first night. 

And I think the ladies were playing stakes of from 5s. to 
10s. ?—Some of them were. 

On the first night you were sitting on the lower and unequal 
portion of the table. Had you anything in front of you?— 
In the shape of counters? 

No; anything that you had in front of you?—I think I 
had nothing in front of me except a sheet of notepaper on 
which I was marking the tableaux. 

Had you one sheet or two?—I think one. 

Are you sure?—I think only one. 

And your counters?—And my counters. 

There being on the table no line of demarcation for placing 
the stakes?—No, not on the first night. 

You had, I suppose, a pencil?—I had. 

Was it a pencil of unusually large dimensions?—I think it 
was an ordinary pencil. 

Was it a carpenter's pencil ?—No, I think not. 

Well, on the second night, had you a pencil of the 
character I have designated?—To the best of my recollection 
I had not. I had only an ordinary pencil. 

On the first night?—I am trying to think. On neither 
night, as far as I recollect, had I other than an ordinary 
pencil. 
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Then you had before you the counters, the sheet of paper, 
and this pencil?—Nothing else. 

How did you keep your hands?—On the table in front 
of me. 

Will you kindly place your hands in the position in which 
you usually keep them? 

[Witness did so, explaining that his hands would cover 
some of his counters.] 

Where was your stake ?—In front of me. 

How far from you?—I cannot say. Sometimes two inches, 
sometimes more. 

[Question repeated]—I should put it in front of me, some¬ 
times two or three inches from me and sometimes more. 
There is no rule. The rule was simply that the stake shall 
be put over the line on a marked table. 

You did not put your counters on the piece of paper in 
front of you?—I think I placed my stakes there once or 
twice to show that they were stakes. 

I was not asking about the stake, but did you put your 
counters other than your stakes on the sheet of paper?— 
No; it would have interfered with my marking. 

But you do recollect putting your stake on the sheet of 
paper?—Yes; I have some recollection of Mr. Wilson, who 
was next to me, remarking about the difficulty of seeing 
what the stakes were, and the difficulty of paying the money. 
I therefore said, “ Let us put our money on the sheet of 
paper.'' 

You did not do that habitually ?—No, on one or two 
occasions. 

I don't see the advantage of doing that ?—It saved a little 
trouble in handing the money up. 

As I understand your statement, you, in order to make 
the stake more apparent, sometimes put in on the sheet of 
paper, and it then passed out of your mind, and you did 
not habitually stake on the sheet of paper?—No, I did it on 
several occasions. 

I presume that the table (or the three tables) were covered 
with some kind of cloth?—I think two of them were common 
whist tables. I do not recollect what the centre table was. 

The table at which you were playing was?—It was, I think, 
a common whist table. It was covered, as a whist table would 
be, with green cloth. 

The counters, being made of leather, did not, when placed 
on the table-cloth, make any noise?—No; no noise, or next 
to none. 

Do you recollect what your first stake that night was? 
—No. 

I don't wish, of course, to commit you to what my learned 
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friend stated in his opening, but was it not £5?—I cannot 
recollect, but I think it very likely. 

You would probably begin with that?—Very likely. 

But I put it to you whether, on the very first coup, the 
stake as originally placed was not £5 1 —I do not recollect. 
1 should think very likely it was. 

It is not pleasant to have to ask you these questions, Sir 
Villiam, but were you paid £15 on the very first coup?— 
No; certainly not. 

Will you pledge your oath that you were not paid £115 on 
the first coup of the night?—I cannot be sure. If I staked 
£15 and won I should be paid £15. 

Did you not stake £5—I cannot recollect what the stake 
was. 

Were you not paid £15 the first coup of the evening?— 
If I had staked £5 I should be paid £5, and if I had staked 
£15 I should receive £15. 

I must put it more plainly. Was not your first stake £5, 
and did you not increase it by adding two counters?—The 
very first coup ? 

The very first coup?—No, I did not. 

You put the phrase to me interrogatively, “ The very 
first coup? ” What do you mean by that?—I thought you 
might mean that having won the first coup I put another 
stake on. 

In two or three coups after that did you again stake 
one counter of £5?—I cannot possibly remember. 

You cannot remember? Kindly attend to this question. 
With your hands in the position you have described—and, 
as you have said, was sometimes habitual with you—over 
your counters, had you, in point of fact, counters in your 
hand?—While covering the counters? 

When the coup was being played on which you had staked 
£5, had you your hands in the position you have described 
with counters in one hand?—You mean was I grasping my 
counters in one hand like this. Possibly I was. 

At this time, as I am putting it, the cards were in the 
hands of Lord Edward Somerset? On the 8th?—I think 
they were. 

And he had a favourable card? Did you upon seeing his 
card increase your stake by adding two counters of £5? 
—I did not. 

I make a mistake in saying two. I mean an increase of 
three?—No; not three, or any number at all. 

You were sitting, on 8th September, next to Lord Edward 
Somerset ?—I was. 

And therefore you were in a position to see what card he 
had?—No, not of necessity. 
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What do you mean by not of necessity 3—I mean I might 
have seen his cards or I might not. 

I put it to you again whether, seated next to Lord 
Edward Somerset, you were not in a position to see his 
cards 1—He might have taken up his cards in such a manner 
that I could not by any possibility see them. 

Do you suggest that he did take up his cards in such a 
manner that you could not see them?—No; I do not say that 
he did, but he might have done so. 

Is it not a common case in such a friendly game as this 
to make no concealment of the cards?—No; not at all. I 
dislike very much any one seeing the cards I draw. 

Do you think that you saw his cards or not?—On some 
occasions I did, and on some I did not. 

On the occasions you did not see them that was because 
you did not Iook? —No; but from the manner in which he 
took his cards up. 

I put it again to you whether on this occasion, on seeing 
this favourable card, you increased your stake by putting 
three additional counters down?—No; I did not. 

Do you remember any observation from the banker to you 
on either the 8th or 9th as to the manner of your staking 
your money?—I think on the second night the Prince of 
Wales said, “ I wish people would put their stakes where 
they can be seen, ,a or something of that description. 

Was that addressed to you?—Yes, or to others. I should 
think on this occasion it may have been addressed to me, 
but not to me more than anybody else. General Owen 
Williams was then officiating as croupier, and I said, €t Owen, 
there is £15 to come here/' 

I put it to you, was not the expression, <{ There is £15 
more to come to me? ” Do you suggest that on that occasion 
you had been paid nothing at all?—I do. 

Very well. Now, I am still on the first night (8th Sep¬ 
tember). Do you recollect whether your own brother officer, 
Mr. Levett, was sitting next to Mr. Stanley Wilson?—On 
which night? 

The first night?—I do not recollect at all where he sat. 

Did nothing call your attention to anything Mr. Stanley 
Wilson did on that night?—Nothing at all. 

I put it to you whether on that night you did not on 
several occasions increase your stake either after a card 
was found to be favourable, or on some occasions after the 
coup was declared to be favourable to your stake?—I did 
not. 

While holding your hands as you have told us in front 
of you and over your counters, would they be some consider- 
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able way from the edge of the table?—No; close to the edge, 
to prevent the counters falling off. 

If that is so, and your stake was only two or three inches 
from where your counters were, then the stake must have 
been close to the edge of the table?—No; the counters would 
occupy some room. 

How far do you say it would be?—The stake would be 
eight or nine inches from the edge of the table. 

And then would come the sheet of paper, your bundle of 
counters, and your pencil?—Yes. 

And your stakes would be two or three inches from these ? 
—Yes, two or three, or perhaps six or seven. 

On the next night, do you remember whether a number 
of the party were already seated preparing to play when 
you came in?—I do not recollect. 

Do you recollect seeing a vacant place between Lady 
Coventry and Mrs. Lycett Green, and asking whether you 
might go there?—No, I do not recollect. 

Did you, in fact, take your place between Lady Coventry 
and Mrs. Lycett Green?—I have no recollection whether they 
were sitting there when I came in or whether they came in 
afterwards. 

Then I suggest that you sat with Lady Coventry on your 
right hand and Mrs. Lycett Green on your left?—Yes. 

Do you recollect whether Mr. Stanley Wilson was next 
his sister round the corner of the table ?—I believe he was. 

And Mr. Lycett Green was next him at the bottom of the 
table?—I think he was. 

This would be at the opposite side at the corner of the 
table to that at which the Prince of Wales sat?—Yes, 
precisely. 

And on this occasion General Owen Williams was croupier ? 
—Yes. 

Then on General Owen Williams’s left sat Lady Coventry, 
on her left you, Sir William Gordon-Cumming, on your 
left Mrs. Lycett Green, on her left, round the corner of the 
table, Mr. Stanley Wilson?—That, is quite correct. 

And Mr. Lycett Green beyond Mr. Stanley Wilson?— 
Yes. 

Mrs. Arthur Wilson was sitting on the left of the Prince? 
—I don’t recollect at ail. 

Do you recollect that Mr. Berkeley Levett was at the 
opposite side of the table from you?—I do not recollect 
where he was. 

Would that (handing up a photograph) give a reasonably 
correct idea of the table on the second occasion? (It is a 
photograph, my lord, of the table and the room, but it 
appears that the chalk line on the table was erased.)?—I 
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think the chalk line was nearer the edge of the table, other¬ 
wise I think it is correct. 

There was a clearly marked chalk line there?—I think 
there was. [After a pause]—I remember there was a chalk 
line on the second night. 

Do you recollect on the second night that Lady Coventry 
was exceptionally lucky?—No, I cannot say I remember 
whether she was or was not. 

Did you advise her as to whether she should or should not 
take cards?—Yes, several times. 

Do you recollect one occasion when in her original two 
cards she had a hand in which she had either six or seven ? 
—I cannot recollect any particular occasion at all. 

I put it to you, because it was after this coup that the 
incident you mentioned took place, and the banker called 
attention to the stakes. Did you advise Lady Coventry not 
to take a card, and did you increase your stake after you 
saw her cards by adding to the £5 one £10 counter over 
the line?—No, I did not. 

I put it to you, was it not on that occasion that the 
observation was made about the manner of staking?—I 
cannot recollect when the observation was made about people 
putting down their stakes. 

I put it to you, whether you were not paid £5, and you 
said, “ Owen, there is £15 more to come here ”?—No; my 
observation was, “ Owen, there is £15 to come here, 0 
because I had not been paid at all. 

What was your stake?—To the best of my recollection 
£15. 

Do you wish to swear that positively, or is it to the best 
of your recollection 2—To the best of my recollection it was 
£15 that I had put down. 

The counters are of different colours according to their 
nominal value?—Yes. 

Did you after this incident, with your pencil, push an 
additional stake across the line?—An additional stake after 
the cards had been dealt? 

Yes ?—No. 

Did you, notice Mr. Lycett Green, soon after that incident 
about the payment of the stake, rise from his place and 
leave the room?—No, I do not recollect it. 

Do you recollect that he did not play till the end of the 
hour and a half?—No, I do not recollect that he did not 
play. 

Do you recollect a few moments after he left the room a 
note being brought in and handed to Mrs. Wilson, his 
mother-in-law, the hostess?—No, I do not recollect. 
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I call your attention to the fact that Mr. Lycett Green 
was sitting the next but one to you?—Precisely. 

Would it not attract attention his going out of the room? 
—I cannot say. 

Do you not remember a note being brought in by the 
servant and handed to his mistress?—No, I do not. 

Now, I do not know that I need go into the matter in 
greater detail. I cannot fix this with reference to the note 
being brought in because you say you have no recollection 
of it. I put it to you whether, later in the evening, you 
did not increase your stake on several occasions after the 
cards were dealt?—No; on no occasion. 

Sometimes after a card was favourable, and sometimes 
after the banker declared what his point was?—Never; not 
on any single occasion. 

You mentioned, as accounting for the position of your 
hands over your counters, that it was with the view of keeping 
them from falling off the table. Is not it the fact that you 
kept a considerable quantity of counters in your pocket?— 
Yes—not a considerable quantity, but a certain amount. 

Was .there any considerable winner but you?—I cannot 
say, but I should suppose not. 

Two hundred and twenty-five pounds I think you said? 
—Yes. 

You went to the races on the Leger day, which would be 
Wednesday?—Yes, Wednesday. 

And you first heard, you have told us, of any impending 
trouble before dinner on that Wednesday?—Yes. 

Did Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams come to 
you together?—Yes. 

Let me see whether I have rightly followed your state¬ 
ment. [Sir Charles Russell then read passages from the 
already published narrative of the interview. Lord 
Coventry said a very unpleasant thing had happened, and 
that several of the party had objected to the manner of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming’s play at cards. Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming replied, “ Good heavens I What do you 
mean? ” and then Lord Coventry said that several of the 
party alleged that he resorted to foul play at baccarat. 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming declared that it was abso¬ 
lutely false.] 

That is the substance of the interview. Did you ever 
learn what was the charge against you further than that 
conversation?—No. Further than that I never knew the 
charge against me, except that they had seen me cheating. 

Did you ever ask?—I did not, except on the occasion of 
the interview, when they said they did not know. 

What were you told ?—I was told that five persons made 
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the charge. I asked who they were—not then, but after 
my interview with the Prince of Wales and General Owen 
Williams. I was told there and then. 

Why did you not tell us that before?—Because I was not 
asked. 

Do you now say that at your interview with Lord Coventry 
and General Owen Williams you did not learn who your 
accusers were?—I cannot say whether I did or not. 

If you had asked who your accusers were in so serious 
a matter, surely you would have remembered what the answer 
was?—I cannot recollect. 

Did you ask to be confronted with them?—No. 

Why not?—No suggestion was made to me that I should 
be confronted with them. 

Sir William Gordon-Cumming, as a lieutenant-colonel and 
a man of the world, in a matter of this kind did you need 
any suggestion as to what you ought to do ?—I had lost my 
head, Sir Charles, on that occasion. If I had not lost my 
head I would not have signed that document. 

I am not coming to the document yet. I am at an earlier 
stage. You were told that five persons had charged you 
with cheating at cards. You did not ask what the particular 
acts of cheating were?—I did ask, but they said they did 
not know. 

And you did not ask to be confronted with them. May I 
take it that at the first interview before dinner you did not 
ascertain who your accusers were?—I cannot recollect 
whether I asked or not. I learned the names at the second 
interview. 

But here is a most serious charge. Surely your first ques¬ 
tion would be, “ Who are my accusers? ” would it not?—I 
think I was told who they were, but I was told a subsequent 
investigation would take place. 

Were you not told at the later interview that Mr. Lycett 
Green objected to signing the paper, and wished to have it 
out and be confronted with you. Were you not told that? 
—No. 

Did you ask to be confronted with Mr. Lycett Green?—No. 

You knew that your own brother officer was one of the 
accusers ?—Yes. 

Did you ask to be confronted with him?—I asked to be 
confronted with nobody. 

You knew that Mrs. Wilson, your hostess, was one of 
your accusers?—Yes. 

Did you ask to be confronted with her?—I asked to be 
confronted with nobody. 

Why not?—I cannot tell. It was an act of folly on my 
part, but I did not do so. 
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Sir William Gordon-Cumming, I want to know this—do 
you pledge your oath that at the later interview with 
General Williams and Lord Coventry, you did not hear that 
Mr. Lycett Green wished to be confronted with you, and 
wished to have it out face to face]—I have no recollection 
of it. 

Is that all you have to say]—I have no recollection. 
[After a pause]—But I may go further, Sir Charles, and 
say emphatically that no such suggestion was made. 

Now, I want to ask you whether you were not told who 
your accusers were at the first interview ?—I cannot 
recollect. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —I think the information may 
have been volunteered to me, but I have no recollection 
whether I asked or not. 

Gross-examination continued —Now, as to the challenge of 
Mr. Lycett Green to confront you—let me see if I appreciate 
what you say. You say that you do not recollect that you 
were told that at the interview with Lord Coventry and 
General Williams]—No. 

I understand your point to be that, because you were 
not advised to seek an encounter with your accusers, you 
did not think it right to seek it?—When a man is in the 
position I was, Sir Charles Russell, he is not responsible 
for, his actions. I had a most horrible charge made against 
me, and I virtually lost my head on that occasion. 

You were cool enough to desire to see the Prince of Wales] 
—Certainly; it was my first thought. 

And he agreed to see you in the presence of Lord Coventry 
and General Williams]—I think so. 

But you think you lost your head]—I consider I d.id. 

Did you, with this accusation hanging over you, ask the 
Prince to write his name in the year book of one of the 
young ladies of the house]—I did, immediately before dinner. 

You don't seem to have lost your head very much]—Pardon 
me, there is no losing one's head in a simple thing like 
that. 

Did you, when the accusers' names were mentioned—as I 
suggest to you they were mentioned—did you say, ,c What 
are they but a parcel of boys ” ]—No, I did not. 

Did you say anything about a parcel of boys]—No, I 
have no recollection of having done so. 

Are you prepared to swear that you did not ]—Yes, I think 
I am prepared to swear. Certainly I have no such recol- 
lection. 

Do you recollect also whether at the interview with the 
Prince you said anything about referring the matter to your 
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commanding officer, the Duke of Cambridge?—I have no 
recollection of using the Duke of Cambridge’s name. 

Do you recollect General Owen Williams saying to you 
in reply, “ Certainly, by all means, if you think right ”? 
—No. 

And did General Williams—an old friend of twenty years’ 
standing—add, “ But I am afraid he will not be so lenient 
to you as we are ”? Did he say that?—I have no recollec¬ 
tion of his saying anything of the kind. 

But in this matter of social life or death surely you can 
recollect whether that was said?—I cannot recollect it. 

I put it to you that that occurred first of all in the inter¬ 
view with General Williams and Lord Coventry, and that 
you made the very same reference in the interview with the 
Prince of Wales?—I made no such suggestion at all. 

Nor words to that effect?—I have no recollection of having 
done anything of tlie kind. 

Are you quite accurate in your recollection of meeting 
Mrs. Wilson on the stairs?—Quite. 

Do you recollect writing a note to her on the morning 
when you went away ?—Certainly, I wrote her a note express¬ 
ing regret at having to go away, and possibly expressing 
condolence. 

After the signing of the document, did you say you pro¬ 
posed to go to the races the next day, and did General Owen 
Williams say to you, tc Certainly, you cannot; you must 
leave the first thing in the morning 99 ?—He suggested that 
I should leave the house as soon as possible, and I did leave 
first thing. 

Now, I put one question which I ask you anxiously to 
consider. Do you suggest, as has been suggested by learned 
counsel to-day, that Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams advised you to sign that paper, and asked you to 
leave the house, believing you to be an innocent man? Did 
they so believe you?—I am totally unable to say. 

And as you stand there now, are you unable to say?—I 
am perfectly unable to say. I have had no conversation 
with either of them since, except on one occasion, and they 
never expressed any opinion as to my innocence or guilt. 

So that you are quite unable to say whether in advising 
you they were advising you as an old friend whom they 
believed to be innocent?—I had a communication from them, 
the gist of which was, to the best of my recollection, that 
there was no possibility of believing other than my guilt 
from the fact of their being five to one against me. I 
received that letter two days after leaving Tranby Croft. 

Then the suggestion made on your behalf that these gentle- 
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men could not possibly believe you guilty was not yours?— 
I do not understand. 

The Solicitor-General —I am responsible for making 
that statement in opening the case. 

Cross-examination continued —Your first interview in 
which anything was communicated to you as to this serious 
charge was before dinner on the evening of Wednesday, the 
11th?—On Wednesday. 

It was on that occasion you expressed a desire to have an 
interview with the Prince?—It was. 

That interview you had in the presence of himself, Lord 
Coventry, and General Owen Williams, after dinner. At 
what hour ?—I should say about half-past ten or eleven. 

Then you retired; and the last and final interview was 
when Lord Coventry and General Williams gave you the 
paper which you signed?—Yes. 

And that would be about half-past eleven?—Yes. 

Did you think that in signing that paper you were doing 
a dishonouring act or not ?—I felt I was doing a foolish one. 

Did you think it was a dishonouring act?—At the time I 
had no thought, but I have thought since that it was. 

Since the case of Lord de Ros*—a good many years ago 
now—have you ever heard of a gentleman and man of honour 
signing a paper jin which he pledges himself not to play 
cards as a consideration for silence on an accusation of 
cheating?—No, I have not. 

You read the paper?—Yes. 

More than once?—No. 

You discussed it?—Yes, I discussed it. 

You pointed out to Lord Coventry and General Williams 
that it was virtually an admission of guilt?—I said it was 
virtually an admission, and they agreed that it would be. 

There was no name appended to it at the time it was 
put before you?—No. 

The other signatures to it were not there?—No. 

Sir William Gordon-Cumming, why did you, as an innocent 
man, sign that paper?—Because it was put to me by those 
two friends of mine, on whom I placed implicit reliance, 
that I had no chance of clearing myself; that, however often 
I reiterated my innocence, I had no chance of proving it 
against five witnesses. I was told that a horrible scandal 
would follow, in which my name, my regiment, and every¬ 
thing would suffer unless I signed that paper. 

You were told that the soandal would be all over the place? 
—Yes. 

The horrible scandal would be that you, an officer of the 


* See Appendix II, page 292. 
D 
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Guards, had been accused by five witnesses of cheating at 
cards?—Probably the word scandal was used by General 
Williams—a scandal to which the name of the Prince of 
Wales and of other persons would be attached. 

How?—It would not be desirable that the name of the 
Prince of Wales should be associated with a game of baccarat 
with an .officer who had been accused of cheating by his 
hosts or by the people of the house in which the Prince of 
Wales was staying. 

I think you told me that it was an innocent game ?—It was 
a scandal for a man in my position. 

And to avoid that scandal you signed that paper?—Yes, 
to avoid the scandal I signed the paper, and I have never 
ceased to regret that I did so. 

Now I ask you again, do you not know that, rightly or 
wrongly, these friends of yours were advising you as they 
thought best in your interests as a guilty man?—I was not 
aware on what grounds they gave their advice. 

Do you think they were honestly advising you?—I think 
that nothing could have been worse than the advice they 
gave me, and nothing could have been more unwise than 
my following it. 

I was not asking whether the advice was good or had. 
Did you not know—did you not believe that it was the advice 
of men who were advising you in your interest, and in 
the belief that you were guilty?—No; I do not think they 
believed it at the time. 

You did within twenty-four hours?—That is a different 
thing. I had signed the paper in twenty-four hours. 

Were you not warned by General Williams that you were 
not to meet the Prince of Wales?—No; I was by letter—not 
warned but requested. 

You made reference to a letter from General Owen 
Williams ?—Yes. 

Within twenty-four hours of the accusation?—Yes. 

Have you that letter?—No. I think I destroyed it directly 
I received it. 

Why? Have you destroyed all the letters you received 
at the time?—Most of them. 

On what principle did you destroy some and keep others? 
—On no principle. 

Would you be able to recognise a copy of the letter which 
you destroyed? [Copy was handed in.] 

S The Solicitor-General objected. This document, he said, 

. never been disclosed before, and he did not know whose 
custody it came from. 

Sir Charles Russell said its authorship was apparent on 
the face of it.] 
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May we take it that that was the letter you received, Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming?—I think this is the gist of the 
letter I received. 

The Solicitor-General —The witness says that that is the 
gist of the letter which he received. In the absence of any 
information as to where the copy comes from, I object. 

The Lord Chief Justice —In his evidence the witness says 
he has destroyed the letter, and he says now that this is 
the gist of it. 

The Solicitor-General —In the case of the letter of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming which it is proposed to read there 
can, of course, be no objection, nor will there be if Sir 
Charles Russell will say who produces this letter. 

Sir Charles Russell —I am not bound to do that. 

The Lord Chief Justice —It may have been picked up 
in the street. 

Cross-examination continued —Before I read this letter am 
I right in saying that you signed the promise on the advice 
of Lord Coventry and General Williams, and on their advice 
alone ?—Yes. 

Nobody else advised you?—No. 

You do not suggest that the Prince of Wales did?—I did 
not see the Prince of Wales after the one interview. 

I now read two letters—the first from you to General 
Williams:—“ Thursday, Sept. 11.—Dear Owen—I hope you 
will take an opportunity of telling the Prince of Wales how 
entirely I was guided in my action yesterday by his advice 

and yours and Coventry's-” Why did you speak 

of the advice of His Royal Highness?—Because I believed 
that the document was submitted to the Prince of Wales 
before being sent to me. 

u While utterly and entirely denying the truth of the 
allegations brought against me, I thoroughly see how, for 
my own sake as well as that of others, it is essential to avoid 
an open row and the scandal arising therefrom. It is 
difficult for any one, however innocent he may know himself 
to be, and however unstained his character may be, to come 
well out of an accusation brought by numbers against one 
alone, and I shrink, therefore, from doing as perhaps I 
ought, and court a full and thorough investigation. What 
a cruel blow it is to me to know that any men, even if 
almost strangers to me, should tell me that I have deliberately 
cheated them at cards, or to feel that men like His Royal 
Highness and Coventry, against whom never a word has 
been said, and who have been called upon to advise me on 
such a charge, possibly believe from the fact of my signing 
that paper I am in any way unfitted to associate with you 
and men like you. Of course my word is passed as regards 
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cards; but it was quite unnecessary, for I should never, 
under any circumstances, have touched them again. As 
regards the money I won on the week I feel it impossible for 
me to take it. I believe it was mainly won from the Prince, 
but Sassoon need know nothing as to whether I received it 
or not. His Royal Highness will doubtless insist upon pay¬ 
ing it, but I should wish it to be disposed of in any way 
in which he may think fit, either to a hospital or for a 
charity. I intend to fulfil my engagements in Scotland and 
elsewhere as if this had not occurred, though with a very 
sore heart. This I owe to myself. Again thanking you and 
Coventry, I am, yours sincerely, 

“ W. Gordon-Cumming.” 

You wrote that letter just read, and left it to be given to 
General Owen Williams on the morning of your departure? 
—I did. 

This is the answer :— <f Tranby Croft, Sept. 11, 1890.— 
Dear Cumming—I have shown the letter I received from you 
this morning to the Prince of Wales and Lord Coventry.— 
(Signed) O.W. 33 Then followed this memorandum, signed 
by the Prince, by Lord Coventry, and by General Williams: 
f ‘ We have no desire to be unnecessarily hard upon you, 
but you must clearly understand that in face of the over¬ 
whelming evidence against you it is useless to attempt to 
deny the accusation. So long as you comply with the con¬ 
ditions you have signed silence will be strictly maintained 
as far as we are concerned. In this we have dealt with 
you as old friends and in your interest, but we must plainly 
tell you we consider we have acted quite as leniently as 
we possibly could under the painful circumstances of tihe 
case. As a matter of course, you will receive a cheque from 
Mr. Sassoon for the money owing you, in which proceeding 
we all agree, and it will then rest with you to dispose of 
it as you think fit. 33 

Have you disposed of it?—The money is in my possession. 

As a fact, the cheque has been paid into the bank?—But 
the money is in my possession. 


[The Court adjourned.] 
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Second Day—Tuesday, 2nd June, 1891. 

Sir William Gordon-Cumming, further cross-examined by 
Sir Charles Bussell —I put to you yesterday, Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, the letter of 11th September—the day 
on which you left Tranby Croft—signed by the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Coventry, and General Williams. Did you get 
another note from General Williams, and is this—[pro¬ 
duced]—your letter acknowledging it?—It is in my hand¬ 
writing. 

The letter is as follows:—“Harriet Street, Lowndes 
Square.—Dear Owen—Your letter received to-day. I had 
hoped that you, at all events, would have seen your way 
to give me the benefit of any doubt in the matter, but it 
seems this is not to be. This secret is in the hands of 
far too many to remain one long, and 1 have little before 
me to make life worth having. I suppose that in the mean¬ 
time I must try and live as of old.—Yours, always the same, 

“ William Gordon-Cumming.’’ 

Now, the letter that you had already received, Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, and which I read yesterday, stated two 
things—that it was useless for you to attempt to deny the 
accusation, and that they had dealt with you as old friends, 
and in your own interest, concluding, “ We must plainly 
tell you that we have acted as leniently as we could.” Had 
you any doubt after the receipt of those communications 
that they believed that you were guilty, or that they were 
acting, so far as they could, to shield you?—I did believe 
that Lord Coventry and General Williams thought me guilty. 

And the Prince?—And the Prince. 

And that they had acted as they did, wisely or unwisely, 
in your interest, and to shield you as far as they could?— 
And in their own. 

In your interest and in their own?—Yes. 

What interest had General Williams of his own to shield? 
—Neither General Williams nor Lord Coventry, as I said 
yesterday, wished their names to be connected with any 
scandal, such as would have ensued in connection with this 
case. 

But, so far as General Williams was concerned, what would 
be the scandal except his being, or having been, the friend of 
a man accused of cheating at cards?—I do not say that 
General Williams was not actuated by friendly motives 
towards me. 
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You have told me already that you think he was, but I 
am asking you seriously, SiSSyilliam Gordon-Cumming, what 
interest had General Williams of his own to shield?—I really 
cannot say. 

What interest had Lord Coventry to shield?—I really cannot 
say. 

Upon the occasion of the interview with the Prince of 
Wales, was one word said as to your signing the 
memorandum?—The memorandum had not come up then. No 
question of that kind had been entered into. 

Kindly answer “ Yes 33 or “ No. 3 ' Is your answer “ No ” ? 
—Repeat your question, please. 

At the interview with the Prince of Wales, at which Lord 
Coventry and General Williams were present, was one word 
suggested as to your signing any undertaking?—No. 

The interest of the Prince of Wales, as I understood you 
to suggest yesterday, was in not liking to have his name 
mixed up with a scandal of that kitod ?—Precisely. 

The scandal being that a man of position, as my learned 
friend has properly said, and a distinguished person, had 
been accused by five witnesses of cheating?—Certainly. 

Now, at all events, we have got to a time when, if you 
had ever thought it, you could no longer entertain the 
respect of these men whose friendship you had enjoyed. You 
had reached that point?—I beg your pardon. 

When you received these letters you had reached the poilnt 
of knowing that you 1 no longer retained the respect, as an 
honourable man, of these men whose friendship and esteem 
you valued ?—If I had been guilty of the offence, yes. 

But you believed that they thought you were guilty 1—I 
had no reason to doubt it. 

Of course you knew—although it was, perhaps, a compara¬ 
tively unimportant matter—that you were regarded by these 
five persons as having been guilty of dishonourable conduct? 
—Apparently, as they accused me of being so. 

Why did you not, even then, take steps to assert your 
innocence and to vindicate yourself by bringing yourself face 
to face with your accusers?—Because I considered that, 
having taken that very fatal and foolish step of signing the 
document, it would be impossible to succeed, as many people 
would think me guilty whether I was or not. 

Does that mean that you regarded signing the document, 
and believed that it would be regarded by others, as an 
admission of your guilt?—No. 

Let me remind you, Sir William Gordon-Gumming, that 
you have said that the document was put before you, and that 
you then said—in your own language—that it would be 
regarded as a virtual admission of your guilt, and that you 
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were told by Lord Coventry—?—Excuse me, Sir Charles; I 
think I said it would be considered by some as an admission 
of guilt. 

I dot not think you said ts considered by some.” However, 
you said that it was tantamount to an admission of guilt, 
and that you were told by Lord Coventry and by General 
Williams that it was so?—They assented to my statement 
that it was so. 

Then what has altered the position of things from 13th 
September, except the fact that somehow or other this very 
melancholy story has become public property?—After signing 
the paper and committing the act of gross folly, as I char¬ 
acterised it yesterday, and after a reflection of four-and- 
twenty (hours I saw the mistake I had made. But on the 
assurance by letter from General Williams that by no possi¬ 
bility could it come out except to the persons immediately 
concerned I lived for some time in a fool’s paradise, hoping 
and believing that that would be the case. 

Then, although in the eyes of these once valued and 
esteemed friends, you were a dishonoured man, you were 
content to remain so if secrecy were continued?—It does not 
follow that because these five people believed me guilty that 
I was guilty. I knew perfectly well that I was not. 

Pray attend to my question?—I have answered your 
question. 

I assure you you have not, Sir William Gordon-Cumming. 
Although you 1 knew—rightly or wrongly—that in the eyes 
of these gentlemen, whose respect and esteem you valued, you 
were a dishonoured man, you were content to remain so?— 
I was not content to remain so. 

Attend, attend! You were content to remain so so long 
as secrecy continued?—I had no alternative. 

Then I ask you again the question to which I have not 
yet got an answer. What has since taken place which has 
altered the position as it was when these letters arrived in 
September, except the fact that this story has become public 
property?—The mere fact of its becoming public property 
was quite sufficient for me. 

Was that the only reason ?—Are you asking me my reasons 
for taking these proceedings? 

I am asking the question which I have put to you. I will 
repeat it now for the third or fourth time, and I hope you 
will kindly attend. You have told me that when you received 
these letters in September you then became aware of the fact 
that you were regarded—rightly or wrongly—by these 
esteemed friends as a dishonoured man, and you have said 
in effect that you were content not to take proceedings pro¬ 
vided the secrecy was continued- 
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The Solicitor-General —Those are not the words of the 
witness. 

Sir Charles Russell —In effect. 

The Solicitor-General —When my learned friend says “ in 
effect / 9 I know what he means. 

Cross-examination continued —My question is, what is the 
altered condition of things except the breach of the secrecy 
and the story becoming public property?—The thing had 
become such public property that I thought the matter would 
be at once taken up by my clubs, by my regiment, and by 
my friends. 

That is your answer, and that i!s the answer I expected 
you to have given long ago. Did you get a letter from 
General Williams on 13th September?—I cannot recollect 
how many letters I got from General Williams. I think I 
did get another letter. 

And did you answer his letter on 15th September?—If I 
received a letter from General Williams I probably answered 
it. The letter produced is my letter. 

I will take it from your not producing General Williams’s 
letter that you have not got ilt?—I can recollect what was in 
it now I have seen my answer to it. I have not got the 
letter, but I recollect it very well. 

What did you do with it?—Burned it. 

You are entitled to say what was in the letter if you like? 
—It was a very friendly letter, expressing extreme regret at 
what had occurred, saying that he was glad he was there to 
suppress a horrible scandal, and saying that the matter would 
remain a secret, and that not another word would be said 
about it. That is it as nearly as I can recollect. 

And this is your answer, dated 15th September, Monday: 
te My dear Owen—Thanks for your letter of the 13th. You 
can well understand how deeply I feel the great kindness 
and friendship you have shown me in the matter I have 
taken your advice about.—Yours ever very truly, William 
Gordon-Cumming.” ?—Will you kindly say what is the last- 
word in that letter, Sir Charles? 

f£ Thanks for your letter of the 13th. You can well under¬ 
stand how deeply I feel the great kindness and friendship 
you have shown me in the matter I have taken your advice 
about . 39 This was the only matter, was it not?—I know 
exactly what the allusion was. 

<f Thanks for your letter of the 13th. You can well under¬ 
stand how deeply I feel the great kindness and friendship 
you have shown me in the matter. I have taken your advice 
about Mar/ 7 —Precisely. 

Was that advice that you were not to meet the Prince of 
Wales at Mar?—It was. 
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I think you told us yesterday that you have not met the 
Prince since?—I have not. 

You also know that, in order that there should be as far 
as possible no suspicion raised, Lord Coventry and General 
Owen Williams have, if they have met you casually at the 
clubs, recognised you in the ordinary way?—Certainly. 

But you have never met either of them in society since?— 
In the clubs and on the racecourse. Nowhere else, except 
once at General Williams's house. 

That is this very year?—Yes. 

I am coming to that. At the interview with Lord Coventry 
and the Prince of Wales and General Owen Williams you 
disclaimed the intention of taking the money which you had 
won on the 8th and 9th of September?—No; I never sug¬ 
gested it. 

Not at the interview?—I did not. 

Here is the cheque for the money that you received. I think 
it was paid into your bankers?—Precisely. 

Into your general account?—Into my general account. 

Then when you said that you had this £228 still you 
meant that you had that balance at your bankers still?—Yes. 

You paid it into the bank and then drew your cheques 
in the ordinary way?—Precisely. 

I do not think you even acknowledged the receipt of the 
cheque?—Receiving it and paying it in would constitute a 
receipt. 

True, in law; I quite agree. The end of September passes, 
the whole of October, the whole of November, and up to the 
month of December you had done nothing?—In what way? 

In any way towards your vindication or your reinstate^ 
ment in the good opinion of your friends?—I had done 
nothing of any sort or kind. 

And did you then, at the end of December—on 27th Decem¬ 
ber—receive an anonymous telegram from Paris?—A letter. 

Have you got it?—Yes. 

It is in French, but I will read it, translating it as I go. 
It is dated “ Paris/' and says—“ They are beginning to 
talk much here of what passed at Newmarket this summer 
and of your sad adventure. If you come to Paris or to 
Monte Carlo be very reserved and do not touch a card. 
They have talked too much about it 99 ; and the signature is 
“ Some one who pities you ” ?—Precisely. 

I may just ask you, in passing, is the place from which 
this was written 4 Place de la Concord?—Yes. 

Is that a club that you belong to?—Yes, ilfc is. 

Upon receiving this anonymous letter youi sent it to 
General Owen Williams?—I did. 

I think you have kept his letters, although you have not 
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kept most of your letters ?—I think I have kept his answer to 
my letter enclosing this one. 

Have you a copy of your letter to- him?—No; I have not 
copies of any of my letters. 

[Sir Charles Russell then read General Owen Williams's 
letter, in which the writer said he was absolutely at a loss 
to understand the occasion of the anonymous letter, and 
inquired whether Sir William Gordon-Cumming had any 
suspicion as to the person who had written it. The facts 
stated were wrong. Nothing of the sort had occurred, and 
he had not heard a syllable about it. The reference to New¬ 
market showed that the writer had but a very vague idea 
of anything that had occurred. He felt confident that 
nothing, however vague, had been mentioned by any one 
present at the time. If he heard anything he would let Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming know.] 

Did you write him again on or about 15th January?— 
Yes. I think undoubtedly that I wrote to him again. 

[Sir Charles Russell then read General Owen Williams's 
reply, dated 16th January, from Penrith. The writer 
acknowledged the receipt of a letter from Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, and said he had never heard any whisper outside 
of what had taken place. Of course, he could not ask a 
question as to what other people had heard, as that would 
appear strange, and, of course, no one would dare to say 
anything openly, as nothing could be proved in the face of 
the promise at Doncaster, Sir William had not given the 
name of the lady to whom he had referred. Could he not 
contrive to find out from her how, and when, and where, 
she had heard anything, and what was exactly what she did 
hear? Few people liked to repeat what they heard for fear 
of getting themselves into hot water. He would endeavour, 
with Sir William, to find out who was responsible and to 
stop the rumour. Sir William said he could not feel quite 
certain that he had done right in signing the promise. 
General Owen Williams assured him that there could be no 
doubt about it. There was an absolute necessity. Otherwise 
there was no loophole for the avoidance of a scandal, as Sir 
William's solitary asseveration would have been unavailing 
against the direct assertions of his accusers. He would have 
had no chance of fighting, but now, of course, as the accusa¬ 
tion was made public, he could fight. But he advised fighting 
as a last resort. On 20th January General Owen Williams 
wrote another letter from Great Marlow, Bucks, stating that 
he had had a letter from Johnny Willoughby 91 tellihg him 
that he had heard the story about Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, and that he wrote to let him know about it. 
General Williams had replied that Sir William already knew 
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all about it, and had determined to fix upon anybody who 
repeated it in order to make him try and prove his words.] 

I may ask you in reference to this matter whether you 
did not correspond not only with General Williams, but also 
received two letters from Lord Coventry?—Yes. 

And you have given Lord Coventry a subpoena duces to 
produce them ?—I believe that is so. 

I presume you have no objection to their being used?— 
Not the slightest. 

I merely put that to you for the reason that one of them 
is marked cc private ” ?—I do not think there is anything in 
them that I should object to being read. 

There is one other letter which you received from General 
Owen Williams on 28th January. Am I right in saying that 
by the date we have now arrived at—namely, January— 
matters had got into a position in which you felt it incumbent 
upon you to communicate with your commanding officer, or 
with the military authorities? I am not conversant with 
these matters, so you will correct me if I am wrong?—You 
are quite right, Sir Charles—my commanding officer. 

Who is that?—Colonel Stracey. 

In fact, the matter had become so generally spoken about 
that you had ascertained that it had reached even his ears 
as well as those of others?—He told me he knew nothing 
about it. 

Very well: I will take that. He had heard no rumour 
aboutit?—No rumour of any sort. 

You are quite entitled to say that. At any rate matters 
had reached a condition in which you felt bound to make 
a communication to him?—Yes. 

And to court an inquiry?—And to 1 court an inquiry. 

And by whom would that inquiry be conducted in the 
ordinary course of things ?—That would depend entirely upon 
what steps the commanding officer chose to take. . 

What would be the ordinary course when a question involv¬ 
ing the honour of an officer was raised?—I should say that 
probably a committee of three or four of the senior officers 
of the regiment would consider the matter. 

These three or four would hear the evidence and adjudicate 
upon it?—Pardon me, I did not say that. They would 
discuss the matter. What steps would be taken I cannot say. 

They would consider the matter, and determine what course 
ought to be taken?—Yes, I should think that is what would 
occur. 

And they might either inquire into the matter themselves, 
or they might suggest to you to bring an action at law?— 
They might. 

More probably they would inquire into the matter them- 
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selves?—They would undoubtedly inquire into the matter 
to a certain extent themselves. 

I mean with a view to arriving at a decision about it?— 
I should thitnk they would not do so. / 

Do you not think so where the honour of one of their 
comrades was concerned?—I should think the matter would 
probably go much higher than the officers of the regiment— 
possibly to the general commanding the district, who would 
take such steps as he thought fit. 

Would not the ordinary course be, in the case of an 
officer’s honour being involved, for the matter to be inquired 
into by the military authorities?—They would hold some 
inquiry, undoubtedly. 

And that is what you contemplated when you put yourself 
into communication with Colonel Stracey?—Precisely. I 
desired to do then what I should have done before, namely, 
to place myself in the hands of my commanding officer. 

Am I right in supposing that you proposed to do this 
in connection with sending in your papers and asking leave 
to retire?—I communicated the case to my commanding 
officer, and at the same moment I sent in my papers asking 
leave to retire upon half-pay. 

Now, we have got to January of the present year. Did you, 
when you had made up your mind to take that course, put 
yourself in communication with Mr. Levett—a subaltern 
in your own regiment—with Lord Coventry, and with General 
Owen Williams?—Yes. 

Was that with the object of seeing whether the accusation 
against you might be softened down?—Softened down ! How? 
Certainly not i Withdrawn. 

You say that it was with a view of seeing whether your 
accusers would withdraw their accusation ?—Precisely— 
entirely withdraw it. 

And that only?—And that only. 

Did you ever tell Colonel Stracey what the charge against 
you was?—I told him the whole of the circumstances from 
the start to the finish. 

Will you kindly tell me what was the charge agailnst you ?— 
I told him precisely the story as it occurred—that in a house 
in which I had been staying the gentlemen whose names have 
been mentioned asserted that they had found me cheating 
at cards. I told him the whole of the circumstances of the 
case and exactly what had happened. 

I want to remind you that you told me yesterday that 
what the precise charge was Lord Coventry was unable to 
tell you?—That was on the first occasion that I saw Lord 
Coventry. 

And I understand you to say—correct me if I am wrong 
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-—that you never did hear from anybody what are the 
precise things you are charged with having done?—No; 
excuse me. I recollect either General Owen Williams or Lord 
Coventry saying that they saw me add to- a stake on a 
tableau, or words to that effect. 

I think I am right in saying that you did not say that 
yesterday?—I may not have done. At any rate that is so. 

It was said that you added to the stakes when the cards 
proved favourable ?—Precisely. 

Did you tell Colonel Stracey that?—I think I did. 

Will you swear that you did?—I am almost certain I did. 

Will you swear you did?—I cannot swear to it, but to 
the best of my recollection I did. 

Did you tell Colonel Stracey anything more than that impu¬ 
tations had been made upon you as to your manner of 
playing at baccarat?—I cannot recollect whether that was 
the phrase. 

In substance?—I put before him the whole of the circum¬ 
stances. 

In that condition of things you saw General Owen Williams? 
—Yes, and Lord Coventry. 

On what date did you see General Williams?—I think it 
would be about 26th January—on a Monday. 

The Solicitor-General—T hat date is correct. 

Cross-examination continued —On what date did you see 
Lord Coventry?—The same day. 

On what date did you see Mr. Levett?—I cannot recollect. 
It was on or about the same time. 

On what date did you see Colonel Stracey first?—It waB 
on a Sunday—I think about the 26th. 

I put it to you that you saw Mr. Levett on the same date 
—the 26th. Would that be correct?—There, or thereabouts. 

I am not committing you to any particular words, but 
did you ask General Williams to try and help you ?—I cannot 
say whether they were my exact words. 

To that purport?—To that purport. 

Did you on the 27th write a letter to General Williams? 
—It is quite possible; I cannot recollect. 

After the interview?—Which interview? 

After the interview you had with General Williams?— 
Very likely. 

Was that a very strong letter?—I cannot recollect any¬ 
thing about it. Possibly it was. 

Was it a letter in which you said that the incident had 
got so much talked of—I am not pledging you to the words 

_that the Tranby Croft matter had become so generally 

talked about, that there was very little left for you but to 
cut your throat?—No. 
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Think?—No. 

Or vanish?—No. 

Did you in the same letter blame him and Lord Coventry 
for having advised you to sign the document, and did you 
ask him to write to you and state that you might put it 
before Colonel Stracey that, while you had signed the docu¬ 
ment, you had at the same time asserted that you were inno¬ 
cent?—I have no recollection of asking General Williams to 
do anything of the kind. 

Will you say you did not?—I will, as nearly as I can 
recollect. 

I must put it to you plainly. Did you not in that letter 
reproach him and Lord Coventry with the advice that they 
had given, but asking him to state—so that you might put 
it before Colonel Stracey—that at the time you signed the 
document you asseverated your innocence ?—I have no recol¬ 
lection of the letter whatever. 

I am not desiring to put it in any offensive manner, Sir 
William?—I am sure of that, Sir Charles. 

But can you pledge your oath that you did not?—I did 
not. 

Had you not, at the time that you wrote to General 
Williams the letter I am now asEng you about, seen Colonel 
Stracey?—I had, certainly. 

Had not Colonel Stracey told you that the fact of your 
signing the document could not be overlooked or could not 
be pardoned?—That was told me by Colonel Stracey two 
days after I saw General Williams and Lord Coventry. 

That would be quite correct?—I saw Colonel Stracey on 
more than one occasion. 

Did he on the first occasion say that your signing such 
a document could not be pardoned or overlooked?—No, 
he did not. 

Did he on the second?—precisely. 

And did you not state that in your letter to General 
Williams?—If I wrote to General Williams it is more than 
likely that I did. 

That being so, you having mentioned the signing of the 
paper, and Colonel Stracey having said that that was a 
matter which could not be overlooked, did you not beg 
General Williams to write and tell you—so that you could 
put it before Colonel Stracey—that while you had signed 
the paper you had asseverated strongly your innocence?—I 
have no recollection of writing any letter of that description. 

And was it not in answer to such a letter that the letter 
of the 28th was written ? I will read it: 
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“ Temple House, Great Marlow, Bucks, 

“ Wednesday, Jan. 28. 

“ My dear Bill—There was nothing left but to place 
yourself as you have done unreservedly in Stracey's hands, 
and now all must depend, as you say, on the attitude of 
those who made the accusations to Coventry. You are quite 
at liberty to tell Stracey that you signed the document 
under extreme pressure and the promise of secrecy , but that 
you never acknowledged for a moment either to Coventry 
or myself the truth of the accusations brought against you. 
You signed by the strongest advice on the part of Coventry 
and myself, who were deputed to present you with the 
ultimatum , and we were absolutely certain that unless you 
did so the accusations would immediately be made public, 
and that, therefore, your signature was the only possible 
hope of the avoidance of a horrible scandal, with which we 
believe you would have had no chance of contending with 
a possibility of success. The statement of the case drawn 
up at the time mentions the fact that Coventry and I clearly 
explained .to you that your signature was tantamount to an 
admission of guilt; but while acknowledging this you signed 
as the only way out of the impasse, but in no way made any 
acknowledgment that you were guilty, but on the contrary 
strongly asseverated your innocence.—Yours ever, 

" 0. W.” 

Did you receive that letter and submit it to Colonel 
Stracey 1—Very likely. 

Did you not obtain it for that purpose 1 ?—It was volunteered 
by General Williams in answer to one of my own. 

That is what I am putting to you?—I never said it was 
not, but you have no right to imply that I requested him to 
write this letter. 

Most distinctly do I, and I ask you if you will undertake 
to say that you did not ?—I do undertake to say that I have 
no recollection of doing anything of the kind. 

You notice the phraseology of the first part of this letter : 
“ There was nothing left but to place yourself, as you have 
done, unreservedly in Stracey's hands, and now all must 
depend, as you say, on the attitude of those who made the 
accusation to Coventry.” So you had said so?—No doubt 
I had said so. 

Now, I must ask you, and just consider, please—at the 
time you were seeing Levett, your brother officer, and Lord 
Coventry, and General Owen Williams, and were receiving 
communications and letters from them, did you intimate 
in any way, directly or indirectly, that you had given in¬ 
structions to bring an action against your accusers]—I 
saw them all before that. 
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Then you did not?—No. 

When did you determine to bring an action?—After con¬ 
sulting with some friends. 

When?—About the 28th or the 29th. 

The Solicitor-General —The date can be fixed by the 
documents. 

Sir Charles Russell —I am entitled to ask him. 

The Solicitor-General —It is unfair to attempt to get 
him to mention some other date. 

Sir Charles Russell —I am not attempting to do so, but 
I am getting at his reliability. 

Gross-examination continued —You say that you deter¬ 
mined to bring your action after consulting some of your 
friends ?—Yes. 

When?—I think about the Tuesday of the same week— 
about the 27th or 28th. 

Do you not know that on the day before that letter of 
General Williams was written your solicitors had already 
written avowing that they were going to bring an action? 
—Yes. 

On the 27th or 28th?—Yes; there or thereabouts. 

When did you give instructions to have these letters 
written?—I think I called on Mr. Wontner on Monday, 
the 26th. 

And that would be two days before you received General 
Williams's letter of the 28th. How came it that you did not 
mention it to Lord Coventry or General Williams?—That I 
intended to bring this action? 

Yes ?—I remember distinctly mentioning it to Lord 
Coventry at the Carlton Club. The precise date I cannot 
recollect, but it was there or thereabouts. 

Was it not in the middle of the week?—It was one or two 
days after I determined to do so. I had not seen his lord- 
ship in the meantime. 

My point is that you did not mention the fact when you 
were in communication with any of these gentlemen?—At 
the time I was in communication with them I had no such 
intention, or I had not fixed my intention. 

Did you on Sunday, 26th January, send a note to the 
Bachelors 9 Club addressed to Mr. Levett, asking if he could 
see you—or if you could see him, rather—at any time that 
afternoon at your house, or at any place he should choose 
to name?—Yes, I did. 

Did you receive an answer that he would come to you 
about 6.30 at Harriet Street?—Yes. 

And did he accordingly ^me at that time?—He did. 

Did you take him into a little inner room?—I took him 
into the room in which I ordinarily sit. 
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I am not suggesting that there was anything exceptional 
about it. Did you say to him, tc I suppose you know what 
I want to talk to you about. It's all out. It’s all over the 
place. I am utterly ruined. What do you mean to do? ” 
—Certainly not. I never made any such statement or asked 
any such question. 

Did he say that he was most unhappy about the whole 
business ?—He did. 

He is quite a young man, is he not?—About twenty-six, 
I should say. 

Did he say, <f What is there to be done”?—No; I do 
not think he did. 

Will you say he did not?—I will say that he did not. 

Positively?—As positively as I can recollect. 

Is that as far as you can go? Did you say to him, 
<f Couldn’t you say you were mistaken? ” or something like 
that?—No. 

Sir William Gordon-Cumming, be good enough' tjo be 
careful. Did not you say to this young gentleman and 
brother officer, ” Do you think you could say you were mis¬ 
taken? ”—or something like that?—Something like that, 
certainly. I said, “ You must know that you were in 
error,” or words to that effect. 

Did he say, “ For the sake of yourself, and for the sake 
of your regiment, I would be willing to say I was mistaken; 
but how can I? ” ?—No, he did not. 

Or words to that effect?—No; no words to that efEect 
at all. 

Did you say to him, ” Surely you cannot believe this 
thing of me ”?—Very likely I did. 

And did he say, “I cannot disbelieve my own eyes ”?— 
No, he did not. 

Did he say anything like that?—Perhaps you would like 
to hear what I said to him. 

First of all answer my question. Did he say anything 
like that?—Yes. Will you allow me to say first what was 
the question I asked him. 

Sir Charles Russell —If his lordship thinks it convenient 
I have no objection. 

The Lord Chief Justice —You had better answer the ques¬ 
tion in the way in which it is put. 

The Witness —The only answer I recollect Mr. Levett 
making was, “ I thought I saw something.” 

Sir Charles Russell —That does not convey much, unless 
you tell us what led up to it. 

The Witness —That is what I thought. 

Cross-etcamination continued —Will you allow me to put 
to you what I am instructed took place. Did he say, “ I 
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must believe my own eyes ”?—He did not. He never said 
anything of the kind. 

Did you say, “ What do you think you saw”?—Yes, I 
did. 

And did he say he saw you add to your counters?—No; 
he said he thought he saw something. 

Then what did you say?—I asked him what. 

And he said what?—He shilly-shallied and said, <c I don’t 
know.” 

He said, cc I saw something.” You press him to say what 
it was he saw, and his answer, according to your statement, 

is-?—He said, “ I thought I saw something,” and I said, 

“ What? ” and he said, “ I don’t know.” 

You did say to him, I understand, ” You must know you 
are mistaken ”?—Yes, I did. 

Mistaken about what?—About seeing me cheat at cards. 

But he had not said you had?—I beg your pardon. He 
was one of my accusers, and said so at the time. 

Did you say, c< You must know you are mistaken ” with¬ 
out repeating what the mistaken statement was?—Without 
my saying it and without his saying it. 

Without either of you saying it?—¥es. 

^ Will you tell us in your own way what was the conversa¬ 
tion between Mr. Levett and you on that occasion? Why did 
you want to see him, to begin with ?—First of all to know 
specifically what he and others said they saw me do, of which 
I had not an accurate knowledge up to that time. When Mr. 
Levett entered the room I said to him, ” You are aware that 
the whole of this story is all over the town? ” He said that 
he was, and expressed his extreme regret, and said that Mrs. 
Wilson was in a great way about it. I made some remark 
that that was all very well now, but that their statements 
had brought me into this tremendous trouble, and that if 
they still adhered to the statement they had made, it would 
go very hard with me, as there were five accusers to one. 
Then I said to him, “ You must have been mistaken in 
saying that you saw anything of the kind. For Heaven’s 
sake, what did you see? ” He said, " I think I saw some¬ 
thing.” I said, “ What? ” and he shuffled and said, “ I 
don’t quite know.” I then said, ” Now, here you are a 
friend and a brother officer of mine. Will you go to Mrs. 
Wilson and tell her that you have seen me, and see if any¬ 
thing can be done in the matter? ” because I had hoped at 
this time that my accusers would have made a formal re¬ 
traction of the accusation they had brought against me. He 
said he would, and went away. 

We wish to have the whole interview, according to your 
statement?—I think nothing further passed, Sir Charles. 
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Then you have stated the purport of this conversation as 
well as you can remember?—As well as I can recollect. 

But, Sir William Gordon-Cumming, you send this young 
man, your brother officer, to Mrs. Wilson to see what can 
be done, and you have added that you expected that they 
would make a retraction?—I did not expect it; I hoped it, 
and wished it. I thought that would be a solution of the 
whole matter. 

You expected it, then ?—I did not expect it, but I hoped it. 

Then, not expecting a retraction, what was the young man 
to do when he saw Mrs. Wilson?—To tell Mrs. Wilson that he 
had seen me, and that I hoped that they would retract all 
the statements they had made, and that it was my wish that 
that retraction should be made before any Court or before 
any court of honour. 

Although you did not expect it?—I partially expected it. 

Although from September you held no communication 
with any of the five persons who had made this charge?— 
Having signed the paper I considered the matter at an end. 

Did you take this young man by the arm, after walking 
up and down your room excitedly, and say to him, “ This 
is a dreadful thing for me to have to ask you, but for God’s 
sake do try and do what you can ”?—No. 

Did you say anything like that—did you ask him to do 
what he could?—I asked him what I have already told you. 
Nothing further passed whatever. 

Did he say he would ask Lord Coventry’s advice?—No; 
I do not think he did. 

Will you say he did not?—I have no recollection of his 
mentioning Lord Coventry’s name. 

When he proceeded to leave the room did he discover the 
fact that the door was locked ?—The door was not locked. 

Do you swear that?—I do. 

Did not you say, tf I beg your pardon. I did not want 
the servants to come in and interrupt us ” ?—I have no 
recollection of saying anything of the kind, but probably I 
did not want the servants to come in and interrupt us. 

Did not you say, when you discovered the door was locked, 
“ I beg your pardon ”?—I deny that the door was locked; 
there was no necessity for it. 

I am not speaking of the necessity for it. Do you pledge 
your oath that it was not locked?—I do. 

Did that young man upon that occasion, as far as you 
could judge, appear distressed and anxious to help you?— 
Yes, certainly. 

Did you get a letter after the interview which you believe 
was on the Sunday, at Harriet Street?—It was on the Sunday; 
I am quite sure of that. 
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Did you get a letter from young Mr. Levett—Mr. Levett, 
I beg your pardon—on the Monday, the 26th?—I think I did. 

Have you got it?—No. 

My lord, we have now got to a very critical period of 
this istory. {To Witness) —What did you do with that letter? 
—Destroyed it, I suppose, with others. 

You know you kept General Owen Williams’s letters.—why 
did you destroy Mr. Levett's?—Because I am not in the habit 
of keeping any letters at all. I am in the habit of destroy¬ 
ing them. I kept General Owen Williams’s letters because I 
thought it right so to do. 

Why did not you keep Mr. Levett’s?—I thought there was 
nothing important in Mr. Levett's letter. His announcement 
was “ Nothing could be done.” It was sufficiently brief to 
retain in my memory. 

Was that the reason you destroyed it?—Certainly; it was 
one line. 

“ Nothing could be done”?—I think that was the 
expression. 

Did he tell you in that letter that he had telegraphed to 
Wilson to come up to town?—I think he did. 

Stanley Wilson—who is called by his friend, Jack?—Yes. 

And that not seeing him, nothing could be done?—I think 
that was the tenor of his letter. 

Or did you not receive two letters from him, one telling 
you that he had telegraphed to Jack Wilson to come up to 
town, and that he had seen Mrs. Wilson, and that after he 
had come up telling you that nothing could be done?—I 
think I did. 

Yes; two letters. Did you acknowledge the last letter, in 
which he said nothing could be done?—I think it is more 
than likely that I did. 

It is not a very important letter. Is this the purport of 
it—“ Dear Mr. Levett—As you say nothing can be done, I 
suppose I must carry it to the bitter end in a Court of law. 
I am quite certain you had nothing to do with it, and I am 
quite certain you have no animus against me ”?—Yes; that 
was the gist of my letter. 

And that very day you instructed your solicitors to write a 
letter threatening an action? 

The Solicitor-General —Stating that an action would be 
brought. 

[Sir Charles Russell then read the letter from Messrs. 
Wontner, addressed to Mr. Berkeley Levett, Guards’ Club, 
demanding a retraction of the allegation, and an apology 
for having made it; and, in the event of his refusing to 
give these, informing him that an action would be com¬ 
menced.] 
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The Witness—A t the time I saw Mr. Levett I had not 
decided to bring an action. 

[The reply of Messrs. Lewis & Lewis to Messrs. Wontner’s 
letter of the 27th was read by the learned counsel, in which 
they were instructed to say that there was no single state¬ 
ment that Mr. Levett had made with respect to Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming that he was not prepared to substantiate 
in a Court of law or elsewhere. Under these circumstances 
he was prepared to meet Sir William Gordon-Cumming before 
any tribunal, but the responsibility of such an inquiry would 
rest upon Sir William Gordon-Cumming.] 

Cross-exarmnation continued —On the very day that that 
letter was received by Mr. Levett did he meet you in Picca¬ 
dilly?—Yes. 

Did he say that there was no chance of anything being 
done?—Or words to that effect. Then he made some 
comment. 

Did you say, “ Why are you all so dreadfully acharne 
against me? ” and did he say, <f That is not the case ”? 
—Yes. 

Did he say, “It is not the case of being acharni at all,” 
and add : “ By the by, I have a pleasant communication from 
your solicitor this morning”?—He did. 

And did you say, tr Oh, yes; but there is no need for that 
to go on ”?—Yes; I used those words. 

I now come to Lord Coventry. When did you see him?— 
I think on the Monday, the 26th, about five o’clock in the 
evening, that was the first time that I saw him. Will you 
kindly tell me. Sir Charles, whether it was Monday, 26th? 

Yes, it was. Where did you see him?—At General 
Williams’s house, Lord Coventry being present. 

What took place?—I said I had seen General Williams that 
morning, and he had made an appointment to meet me. 

Did you ask them to see what they could do to help you ? 
—Yes. 

At that time there was no suggestion of an action at law 
at all?—None. I had not been advised to bring an action. 

Even at that stage did you know that they were both 
anxious to help you if they could?—I think at that moment 
they were both anxious, but they showed no signs of it on 
that occasion. 

You asked Lord Coventry for a copy of the document 
containing an account of the affair at Doncaster?—Yes. 

Here is a card: “ Dear Lord Coventry—Have you the 
document containing an account of the affair at Doncaster? 
If so, will you send me a copy, and I will return it.” Would 
that be the Tuesday?—I should say that would be Tuesday, 
the 27th. 
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Will you look and see whether this is Sunday, the 25th 
(handing letter)?—I am not sure what it is. 

ff Sunday—2 Harriet Street, Lowndes Square, S.W. 
Dear Coventry—I am compelled very reluctantly to 
write you on the subject of what took place at Tranby. You 
recollect that, acting under the advice of yourself, Owen and 
His Royal Highness, I signed a promise on the condition of 
strict secrecy on the part of all concerned. The whole story 
is now in every one’s mouth, and told unfavourably for me, 
on the ground that, my having signed this promise, I then 
and there admitted being guilty of what I was accused of. 
This, as you know, was untrue. I persistently, as I now do 
and always shall, deny being aware of having done anything 
approaching to foul play wilfully.” 

What do you mean by that?—I wished to imply by that 
that it was possible my accusers might have made a mistake, 
and thought I had done something which I had not done, and 
thought I had cheated at cards. 

“ But I told you at the time that I thought your advice 
was wrong, that it could not in the hands of so many people 
long remain a secret, and what is the result? That, as far 
as I can see, I have no- option now but to do what I ought 
to have done at the time, put the whole thing in the hands 
of my regiment and some friends and stood by their verdict. 
Now I am in a far worse position than before. It will always 
be open to say that by signing the promise I did I tacitly, if 
not openly, admitted my guilt. I have consulted two friends 
on the turf—S. Finch and W. Craven—and shall see Stracey, 
who commands my regiment, this evening. I have also seen 
F. and Coke, and intend by degrees telling every senior 
officer in my regiment exactly what occurred. How is it to 
end? I cannot say, but as you were most kind and sym¬ 
pathetic to me in the horrible position in which I was placed 
at the time, and as I acted as I did under your advice, I 
think it well to let you know what is going on, and to tell 
you how far we were justified in taking the word of those 
who promised secrecy.—Yours truly, 

“ W. Gordon-Cummingl” 

The next letter is marked “ 6.45. Private. Carlton 
Club.”- 

The Lord Chief Justice here interposed. 

Sir Charles Russell —We have taken the best advice, 
and I have begun by asking the gentleman if he had any 
objection. 

The Lord Chief Justice —What could a gentleman say? 

Sir Charles Russell —We have had the advantage of con¬ 
sulting a legal colleague who is not now in the case and of 
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considering among ourselves. If your lordship will read 
the letter- 

The Solicitor-General —I do not think my learned friend 
is aware that I have not known the contents of these letters. 

Sir Charles Russell —I am not bound to show them. 

The Lord Chief Justice— I do not say there are no cases 
in which a private letter may not be read. The writer him¬ 
self may destroy the privilege. I do not say there are no 
such cases, and it is for the learned counsel to determine. 

I only ask you, have you decided? And only ask whether 
to read a letter marked te Private ” is prima facie not 
desirable ? 

Sir Charles Russell —We have decided. I should like 
to take the suggestion your lordship has made. We think 
that the particular letter does come within the description of 
your lordship : it is not connected with anything else but 
this case, and it is addressed to Lord Coventry, whose con¬ 
duct, although no unworthy motives are alleged, is impugned. 

The Lord Chief Justice —I have said all I can say. 

Sir Charles Russell —My lord, I very anxiously did con¬ 
sider the matter, and I was not content with the opinion of 
my colleagues on the matter. I went outside that advice and 
asked advice elsewhere, with the result—I ought to tell your 
lordship Lord Coventry felt the same difficulty, and it was 
for that reason that I sought advice, and it was for that 
reason also that I prefaced the question to Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming whether he desired the letter not to be 
read. 

The Lord Chief Justice —That is outside the question. A 
gentleman cannot say that he objects to anything being read, 
especially when his honour is concerned. 

Sir Charles Russell —I am put into a position of some 
difficulty, I confess. 

The Lord Chief Justice— I am only anxious that a Court 
of law should be conducted on principles of fairness and 
honour. 

Sir Charles Russell —I have suggested, by the tenor of 
my cross-examination, that this gentleman was content to 
remain without taking any proceedings so long as he thought 
secrecy might be maintained. 

The Solicitor-General —I think this crowns the impro¬ 
priety of the course which has been taken in this matter. My 
learned friend has chosen to put a question as to a letter 
which is marked et Private .' 9 I should have thought that 
the unbroken traditions and the rules of the conduct of a 
case in the profession would have been that, before^ any such 
letter were referred to at all, private communication would 
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have been made to me, as counsel on the other side, with 
regard to its contents. 

The Lord Chief Justice —I do not say anything about 
that. Sometimes cases may arise in which the word 
“ Private 99 must be treated with utter scorn. For instance, 
a letter may be marked “ Private ” for the very puqiose of 
annoyance, and the word private in that case does not 
deserve to be respected. I have not read this letter; I am 
not in the least degree acquainted with its contents; but I 
wish to say now that I am very anxious to do anything so 
long as confidences between gentlemen shall not be broken. 

Mr. Asquith —May I say a word on this point? 

The Solicitor-General —It is not a question for argument. 

Mr. Asquith —The only observation I was wishing to make 
is that my learned friend. Sir Charles Russell, and all our 
colleagues have fully considered this point, and if we had not 
come to the conclusion that this letter falls within the category 
of letters referred to by your lordship—wherein by the mere 
marking of the word cs Private 99 at the top privilege could 
not have been effectively claimed—we should not have 
dreamed of introducing it in cross-examination. 

The Lord Chief Justice—I have called attention to the 
point for counsel to consider. 

Sir Charles Russell —We bow to the suggestion your lord¬ 
ship makes. 

The Lord Chief Justice —If the plaintiff wishes he is 
entitled to have the letter read. 

The Witness —I really forget at the moment the contents 
of that letter. 

Sir Charles Russell —Will you give me that letter, Lord 
Coventry, please? 

The Solicitor-General —Wait a moment, please. 

Sir Charles Russell —I was going to say, will you read 
that letter, and then see whether he wishes it to be read? 

The Solicitor-General —I say it is the most unfair course 
I ever remember to have seen pursued. 

Sir Charles Russell —Do I understand your lordship to 
say if Sir William Gordon-Cumming desires it to be read it 
can be produced? 

The Lord Chief Justice —There are many cases in which 
a man has written privately, and under such circumstances 
ought not to be deprived of the right of not having the 
letter read. I am sorry I interfered. All I did was to 
ensure that the learned counsel should consider the point 
before anything was done. 

The Solicitor-General— I understand my learned friends 
have considered the point, and they do not press it. 
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The Lord Chief Justice — I have not read the letter. 

Re-examined by the Solicitor-General —You were cross- 
examined yesterday, Sir William, as to whether on the 
evening of 10th September, after dinner, there was a con¬ 
versation at Tranby Croft, and whether you asked His Royal 
Highness to put his name in Miss Wilson's birthday book?— 
Yes. 

There was a Miss Wilson who had not come out, and she 
wished to have His Royal Highness's name in her birthday 
book, and you asked him to give it?—I did. 

And were you that evening in conversation with the other 
people in the house in the usual way?—Quite in the usual 
way. 

That was the night of the 10th. You were asked about the 
suggestion of His Royal Highness through General Owen 
Williams that you should not go to Mar Lodge?—I was. 

I was under an understanding to go and stay with the Duke 
of Fife. 

Is the appointment of your visit the reference to the word 
Mar in the letter read by my learned friend?—Yes. 

On the evening of the 10th what was about the length of 
the interview you had with Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams before dinner?—I should say about a quarter of 
an hour to twenty minutes. 

And how long did your interview with His Royal Highness 
that evening last?—About a quarter of an hour. 

At either of these interviews was any detailed statement 
made to you as to the allegations which different people were 
making ?—No. 

A letter had been addressed to you by General Owen 
Williams, in which he speaks of the account drawn up at 
the time; were you aware that Lord Coventry and General 
Owen Williams had put the whole of the facts into writing 
until you saw them on 26th January in this year?—No; I 
was not. 

In the early part of this year mention of this matter had 
been made in society?—Yes. 

And you consulted the two friends mentioned in your letter 
to Lord Coventry?—Yes. 

On 25th January you communicated with Colonel Stracey ? 
—I did. 

I understand you could tell from conversation with 
Colonel Stracey that he had never heard of the matter before ? 
—I gathered from Colonel Stracey that he had not heard 
one word about it. 

I understand that was the course which it was your duty 
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to take—to submit it to your commanding officer in the first 
instance?—Yes, it was. 

And on that evening you saw Mr. Berkeley Levett, and 
you had some conversation with him, of which you have given 
us an account?—I did. 

Did Mr. Berkeley Levett on that occasion say anything 
to you as to whether he thought he saw something 
on either of the nights or both of the nights?—As far 
as I can recollect Mr. Levett said he knew nothing at all 
whatever about the matter until he was going to the races 
on the Tuesday. It was a matter of discussion in the saloon 
carriage in which he rode. 

You say he knew nothing whatever about the matter. 
What led to that?—I think I said to him, “ Did not you 
think when you heard that I was to be watched on the 
Tuesday night—did you not think of doing something 
friendly to me in the matter ? ’ ’ 

On Monday, the 26th, I gather you saw General Owen 
Williams twice?—Yes, in the morning. He was alone then. 
It was arranged that I should see him and Lord Coventry 
later. 

Was he to see anybody else in the matter in the meantime? 
—Yes. 

Who?—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

And then in the afternoon, as I understand, this account 
of the circumstances was read to you?—Yes. 

In that document I find this passage:—“ After returning 
from the races on the 10th inst., Mr. Lycett Green, having 
previously taken counsel with his father on the matter, made 
a statement to Lord Coventry to the effect that his brother- 
in-law, Mr. J. Wilson —you know why he is called “ J,” 
because his name does not begin with a “ J ”—“ had told 
him on the evening of the 8th that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming systematically placed a larger stake on the table 
after the card had been declared in his favour than he had 
originally laid down, and when the cards were against him 
he frequently withdrew a portion of his stake—by these 
means defrauding the bank.” Do you remember, Sir 
William, whether, on the evening of 10th September, when 
these matters were mentioned to you orally, the accusation 
had been defined as clearly as that?—It was not defined as 
clearly as that at all. 

“ This conduct ”—still referring to 8th September — 44 had 
also been noticed by Mrs. Arthur Wilson, who informed her 
husband of what she had seen. Mrs. Lycett Green and Mr. 
Levett, having been also made acquainted with the facts, it 
was agreed that they should all carefully watch the play on 
the following night, when Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
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frequently observed most distinctly to repeat the same 
practice.” Had that motive of the watching been mentioned 
to you on the evening of 10th September 3—Yes. 

I want to come to> the end of this. “ Lord Coventry and 
General Owen Williams then saw Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, and explained the only possible condition on 
which silence could be maintained would be that he should 
sign the undertaking before-mentioned, but at the same time 
they clearly pointed out that his signature to this would be 
a distinct admission of his guilt.” Did you make any 
observation upon that passage?—I did. I took great excep¬ 
tion to it. 

What exception did you take to that?—I said by my sign¬ 
ing that paper it would be tantamount to an admission of 
guilt. It was I who made that statement. 

The Lord Chief Justice —You said yesterday, “ Why, this 
is tantamount to an admission of guilt.” You said that 
twice, and they replied, ” No doubt that is so.” 

The Solicitor-General —There is no contradiction. 

Cross-examination continued —Was that the only point you 
took objection to in the precis—that you were the first to 
say it would be tantamount to an admission of guilt?—I 
think that was the only exception that I took. 

You were shown a copy of the precis, and you understood 
the original was in the possession of His Royal Highness?— 
No, I was not aware of any copy being made. 

Yes, yes. There was no mention then of the original being 
in the possession of His Royal Highness?—You mean of the 
precis. No, there was none. 

That having been brought to your knowledge on the 26th, 
you then asked Lord Coventry for a copy?—I did. 

You saw your solicitor on the 27th, and the letters were 
written ?—Yes. 

These letters of General Owen Williams to you, which were 
written some time subsequently at Tranby Croft, begin, 
“ Dear Bill,” or “ My dear Bill,” and are signed, “ Yours 
ever, 0. W.” Was that the way habitually for General Owen 
Williams to write to you during the years of your friendship? 
—Yes, habitually. 

A number of letters of yours have been produced written 
to General Owen Williams and some to Lord Coventry. Have 
you, through your solicitor, applied to those gentlemen for 
copies of the letters written to you, and have you failed to 
obtain them?—I believe that is the case. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, examined by 
the Solicitor-General— Your Royal Highness has known 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming for twenty years?—I have. 
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Am I right in saying for the last ten years at least he has 
enjoyed your Royal Highness’s favour?—Certainly. 

He has been a guest at your house?—On several occasions. 

And admitted to your companionship and intimacy ?— 
Certainly. 

And did that friendship—intimacy—continue unimpaired 
and undisturbed up to 9th or 10th September of last year?— 
It did. 

On the afternoon of 8th September, sir, had he travelled 
down to Tranby Croft with you?—Yes. 

And on the evening of the 8th and the evening of the 9th 
had played baccarat at the times which have been mentioned 
in his evidence?—Yes. 

You, sir, took the bank on both occasions?—I did. 

Do you remember on the first evening there was no 
croupier?—I think not. 

In the event, sir, of there being no croupier, the banker 
himself would be open to receive payment of counters?—He 
would, unless he asked a friend to perform that duty for him. 

Then he might ask some friend to do that in order to take 
the trouble from him of receiving and paying the counters 
while he was dealing the cards?—Very frequently, but not 
always. 

On the second evening, sir, General Owen Williams, I 
believe, acted as croupier?—Yes. 

Is it a fact, sir, at the end of the second evening's play 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming showed you his tableau, and 
a remark passed as to his winnings?—I think so. 

And at the time that that tableau was shown and the remark 
made, I take it that nothing had occurred to give you the 
smallest suspicion as to his play?—Nothing whatever. 

It was not, I believe, sir, until the evening of the 10th 
that any communication was made to you in regard to 
the alleged bad play?—No. 

May I ask by whom the communication was first made to 
your Royal Highness?—By the Earl of Coventry. 

And before dinner on the evening of the HOth your Royal 
Highness had heard no statement from any one except Lord 
Coventry?—From nobody. 

May I ask if your Royal Highness remembers whether the 
statement made to you by Lord Coventry purported to be 
the statement of an individual, and, if so, whether that 
individual was named?—Of individuals. 

Of whose?—Of three gentlemen and two ladies. 

Then, in the first instance, it purported to be a statement 
to which all five of them could speak?—Exactly. 
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I believe your Royal Highness did not see any of tEe five 
persons mentioned until after Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
had had the honour of an interview?—I did not. 

At that interview Sir William emphatically denied the 
charge?—He did. 

And did your Royal Highness after that interview see a 
number of persons who had been present at the table?— 
I did. 

I am not sure whether you said all the five persons?—Not 
all. 

May I ask if your Royal Highness remembers how many 
of them? Mrs. Wilson, you did see her, I think?—No; not 
then. 

Mr. Lycett Green?—Yes; Mr. Lycett Green. 

Mr. Stanley Wilson?—Yes. 

Mrs. Lycett Green?—No. 

Mr. Berkeley Levett?—I think so, but I am not quite 
certain. 

We know now that Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams had at some time prepared a precis of the inci¬ 
dents of that night, and handed it to the custody of your 
Royal Highness?—It was much later. 

I said, <c at some time.” I was going to ask at what 
time?—My impression is three or four days or a week after 
we separated. 

Then the party at Tranby Croft broke up, as I think, 
on the Thursday or Friday?—On the morning of the Ilth, 
owing to the sad event which had occurred in the family. 

Is it the fact, sir, that on the news of that event coming 
a suggestion was made as to the breaking-up of the party?— 
Yes; on the Thursday morning. 

Then you-r Royal Highness was in London or at Sandring¬ 
ham when the precis was sent?—I was in Scotland. 

And had you in your possession at the time the document 
which had been signed by Sir William Gordon-Cumming?— 
I had sent that to London on the evening of Friday, the 11th. 

That paper, signed by Sir William Gordon-Cumming, bears 
the address and date, <c Tranby Croft, September 10, 1890,” 
in your Royal Highness’s handwriting?—Yes. 

Now, on receiving subsequently the record of the circum¬ 
stances drawn up by Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams, did your Royal Highness read that record?—I 
read it. It was sent to me first by General Owen Williams. 
Then I had it sent back so that Lord Coventry should 
sign it. 

It was returned signed by Lord Coventry?—Yes. I read it. 

And did it agree with yo-ur own recollection of what had 
been stated to you about 10th September?—Yes. 
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I believe you sealed up the two documents, put them into 
a packet, and sealed it ; and they remained in your 
possession until they were asked for in connection with this 
easel—I sent them to my private secretary, Sir Francis 
Knollys, under seal; he knowing nothing of their contents, 
and they were to be put in a safe place. 

They were kept in a safe place until they were asked 
for ?—Precisely. 

Cross-examined by Sir Charles Russell —How long, sir, 
after the visit to Tranby Croft did you receive what has 
been called the precis ?—I should think about a week; it 
may have been less. 

I think it is also the fact that General Williams sent 
to you two or three letters immediately following the event, 
which you also put with these same papers?—Precisely. 

Do you recollect whether, in addition to the three gentle¬ 
men, Mr. Levett, Mr. Wilson, jun., and Mr. Lycett Green, 
you also saw two of the Somerset family—Lord Edward 
Somerset and Captain Somerset ?—I believe I did. 

To whom certain statements had been made by the other 
three?—Yes. 

They had been consulted by the other three?—Yes. 

Had you also been informed that the two ladies, whom 
you did not at the time see, also alleged that they had 
witnessed foul play?—I had. 

I think you say you did the next day see Mrs. Wilson, 
I don't know whether it was the next day?—I saw Mrs, 
Wilson the next morning. 

Did she make a similar statement to you?—She said very 
little. 

In reference to the statement, there is one point in it 
respecting which I should like to ask you whether you 
can charge your memory if any of the three gentlemen said 
anything of the kind. Do you recollect whether Mr. Lycett 
Green, or Mr. Arthur Wilson, or Mr. Levett, said anything 
about withdrawing a portion of the statement?—I do nnt 
remember that. 

The Lord Chief Justice —Is this about withdrawing a 
portion of the statement? 

Sir Charles Russell —It is in tihe precis, my lord. 

Cross-examination continued —You do not remember any 
such statement being made?—I do not personally. 

Now, had you, sir, seen those three gentlemen, and heard 
the statement with reference to these ladies, before you were 
called upon to express any opinion as to the signing of the 
memorandum?—Yes, previous to the signing of the 
memorandum. 
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May I ask whether that paper was the suggestion of your¬ 
self, or of any one in which you acquiesced?—I acquiesced 
in the suggestion made by Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams. 

The suggestion did not come from you?—No. 

I need hardly ask you whether you were greatly distressed 
by the occurrence?—Yes. 

Do you 1 recollect, at the interview which Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had with you, in the presence of General 
Williams and Lord Coventry, his asking you whether you 
could believe the statement, or something to that effect?—I 
do- not think he asked me that question. 

Do you recollect what you said with reference to- the story 
of the witnesses when you heard it?—I have no distinct 
recollection. 

Do you recollect whether Sir William made any reference 
to the Duke of Cambridge?—I am certain he did. 

You are quite clear he did?—I am quite certain of it. 

And upon his making that reference, did General Williams 
say anything?—He said he thought the authorities and 
the Duke of Cambridge would not have dealt so leniently in 
the matter as we did. 

Did you desire to act in the circumstances -of the case 
as leniently as you could to Sir William Gordon-Cumming? 
—Most certainly. 

The date which appears on that paper was put there after 
it was signed—in point of fact, it came to you without 
signature?—The date was put on after it was signed. It 
was an omission on the part of Lord Coventry. 

It was put on the same night?—Yes. 

You have been asked whether you have been intimate with 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming. You have not met him since, 
and have intimated to him that you cannot meet him?— 
[No answer.] 

By a Juryman —I should like to ask one question. Are 
this jury to understand that you as banker on these two 
occasions saw nothing of the alleged malpractices of the 
plaintiff ?—No; it is not usual for a banker to see anything 
in dealing cards, especially when you are playing among 
friends in their house. You do not for a moment suspect 
one of anything of the sort. 

What was your Royal Highness’s opinion at the time as to 
the charges made against Si'r William Gordon-Cumming?— 
The charges appeared to be so unanimous that it was the 
proper course—no other course was open to me—than to 
believe them. 
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The Solicitor-General —I take it that the answer to the 
first question is “ No.” 

General Owen Williams, examined by the Solicitor- 
General —You have been for years well acquainted with Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming?—Yes. 

In the closest personal friendship with him for a period 
of over twenty years?—Yes. 

Received him repeatedly as a guest at your house?—I have. 

And been a fellow-visitor with him on many occasions in 
the company of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales?— 
Yes. 

And did that close personal intimacy continue unim¬ 
paired till the close of 10th September, 1890?—It did. 

In September last year did you go in his company to 
Tranby Croft as one of a party assembled on the occasion 
of Doncaster Races?—I was one of the party. 

On the evening of 8th September were you playing at 
baccarat with him and others at Tranby Croft?—I was. 

I believe the description of the table and the arrangement 
of the party who sat there which he has given is correct?— 
As nearly as I can remember. 

Upon the first evening, the 8th, do you remember whether 
you were acting as croupier?—I was not. 

Was there any croupier on that evening?—I think not. 

So that in that case His Royal Highness would give and 
receive the counters which he lost and won?—Yes. 

Assisted by other persons?—Assisted as to the passing. 

Or assisted as to the amount he would have to pay?—No, 
but as to passing. 

Do you happen to know where Mr. Reuben Sassoon was 
on that evening?—No; I do not think he was playing. 

No; he was keeping the counters, was he not?—At one 
period of the evening he was. 

You do not think he was playing at all on the evening 
of the 8th?—I think not. 

I will just dispose of that point at once. I don’t think 
he was playing on the 9th either?—I think not. 

Then on the evening of the 8th you were an ordinary 
player?—I was. 

Do you remember whether you were or were not in the 
same tableau with Sir William Gordon-Cumming?—I do 
not know. 

On the evening of the 8th the play lasted about an hour 
and a half ?—About that. 

And you separated, of course, and went next day to the 
races ?—Yes. 

And played again on the evening of the 9th?—Yes. 
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On that evening I think you did act as croupier?—I did. 

I do not know whether that would involve your sharing 
the bank or not ?—It did. 

So that on the evening of the 9th His Royal Highness and 
yourself shared the bank as being interested in its prosperity 
or its loss?—That was so. 

And the play again lasted about the same time, and the 
party again separated?—Tes. 

Then to the races again on the IOth, and the party returned 
to Tranby Croft on the afternoon of the 10th after the Leger 
had been run?—Yes. 

At about what time and by whom was the first communica¬ 
tion made to you with respect to any suggested foul play on 
the part of Sir William Gordon-Cumming ?—About seven 
o'clock on Wednesday, the 10th. 

And by whom?—By Lord Coventry, who intimated that 
■something very disagreeable had happened, and asked me to 
come to his room to discuss the question. At that time I 
had no idea what the question was. 

Did you then go to Lord Coventry's room?—I did. 

Did you there meet any other person or merely Lord 
Coventry?—On arriving at Lord Coventry's room, I found 
Mr. Lycett Green, Mr. Arthur Wilson, Mr. Berkeley Levett,* 
Lord Edward Somerset, and Captain Arthur Somerset. 

By which of these gentlemen -was the statement made in 
your presence?—By Mr. Lycett Green. 

I ask you a question now to be answered “ Yes " or ft No." 
It depends on your answer whether I have to follow it up. 
Prior to the dinner hour on the evening of the 10th, did you 
hear any statement as to the alleged facts by any one other 
than Mr. Lycett Green?—No. 

And when Mr. Lycett Green made that statement I under¬ 
stand Lord Coventry and you were both in the room 
listening to it?—We were. 

Did you on that evening or at a later time, and when, 
set down in writing that statement?—At a later time I 
set it down in writing. 

And set it down accurately ?—As well as I could remember. 

At all events, to the best of your honest recollection?—To 
the best of my honest recollection. 

Will you kindly look at the document which is before my 
lord, and say if it is the paper on which you recorded the 
statement made by Mr. Lycett Green? [Paper handed to 
witness]—It is. 

It has already been read in your hearing, and is in your 
handwriting ?—Certainly. 

* Mr. Berkeley Levett was not present at this interview; General Owen 
Williams afterwards admitted his error to Sir Edward Clarke. 

* 
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cc After returning on the 10th inst., Mr. Lycett Green 
made a statement to Lord Coventry.” That statement, as 
I understand, was made in your presence?—He made the 
statement to Lord Coventry, and repeated it in my presence. 

4t That his brother-in-law, Mr. J. Wilson (that is, Mr. A. 
S. Wilson), had told him, on the evening of the 8th, that 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming systematically placed a larger 
stake on the table after the card had been declared in his 
favour than he had originally laid down, and that he 
repeatedly withdrew a portion of the stake when the card 
was against him ”?—That is the statement I wrote down. 

And the statement that was made to you?—To the best of 
my belief. 

The statement goes on to say that this conduct had also 
been noticed by Mrs. Arthur Wilson and others, and that 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was again observed to do the 
same thing; that Lord Coventry, on hearing this, consulted 
General Williams; and that Mr. Lycett Green repeated the 
statement to both of them in the presence of Lord Edward 
Somerset and other persons?—Yes. 

I believe you and Lord Coventry considered that, in these 
circumstances, it was your duty to inform His Royal High¬ 
ness of what took place?—That was so. 

But before informing His Royal Highness of the matter, 
did you agree to- make a suggestion to His Royal Highness 
as to the way in which it should be dealt with?—No. 

Was the suggestion of an undertaking of secrecy considered 
between you and Lord Coventry before you saw His Royal 
Highness or afterwards?—We had very little time for con¬ 
sultation, but I think it was proposed to make this sug¬ 
gestion, so that if possible the knowledge of this most lament¬ 
able occurrence should not pass outside the house. 

Did you make that suggestion before you went to see His 
Royal Highness?—I think I made it to* Lord Coventry before 
the interview with His Royal Highness. 

At the time you made that suggestion had you or had 
you not seen Sir William Gordon-Cumming?—We had not. 

You say “ we ”?—Neither of us. 

Or heard any statement from anybody except Mr. Lycett 
Green?—No statement whatever except from Mr. Lycett 
Green. 

The suggestion that was afterwards agreed upon was that 
for the sake of all concerned and society at large it was 
most desirable that the circumstances should not he allowed to 
transpire outside the immediate circle of those already 
acquainted with the facts, but as a condition of silence 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming must be made to sign an 
undertaking never again to play cards for the rest of his 
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life. And the statement goes on to say that His Royal High¬ 
ness, on being made acquainted with the circumstances of 
the case, agreed that such a solution was possible. When 
His Royal Highness came into the room where Lord Coventry 
and you were, by whom was the communication made to 
him?—By Lord Coventry. 

But made in your hearing?—Yes. 

And you were able to confirm the accuracy of the report 
which Lord Coventry made?—I was. 

The statement goes on to say that Lord Coventry and 
General Williams then went to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming and informed him that he was accused of cheating 
at baccarat. He denied it emphatically, and begged to be 
allowed to see His Royal Highness, who consented to see him 
provided Lord Coventry and General Williams were present. 
Sir William again denied the truth of the accusation, but 
was told it was utterly useless to attempt denial in the face 
of the evidence of so many totally unprejudiced persons, 
whose interest it was that no scandal should happen in the 
house. At the time Sir William Gordon-Cumming was told 
that the statement of Mr. Lycett Green was the only state¬ 
ment you had heard?—Yes. I think I should add that the 
other witnesses of the accusation were present in the room 
when Mr. Lycett Green made his statement. 

I am obliged to you for referring me to that. You say 
Mr. Lycett Green repeated the statement which he originally 
made to Lord Coventry in a more formal manner to Lord 
Coventry and you ?—He did, the other persons being in the 
room listening to the statement. 

It is only right I should call your attention to this passage: 
“ Mr. Lycett Green repeated his statement to them in the 
presence of Lord Edward Somerset, Captain Arthur Somerset, 
and Mr. Wilson.” Was there any one else present?—Only 
Mr. Berkeley Levett, the two Somersets, Mr. Wilson, and 
Mr. Lycett Green. 

So that we have to add the name of Mr. Berkeley Levett 
as being present in the room?—Yes. 

Well, now, I think we have the order of events so far. 
Statements were made, and you had determined upon a 
suggestion to the Prince of Wales that the matter should be 
hushed up, before Sir William Gordon-Cumming had been 
seen at all?—Yes. 

And before the other witnesses had been heard?—Yes. I 
think the other witnesses gave us the impression that they 
confirmed all that was said. 

I am obliged for the suggestion, because I understand that 
Mr. Berkeley Levett and Mr. A. Wilson were present, and 
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tacitly gave you to understand that they agreed; but that 
that does not apply to Mrs. Wilson or to Mrs. Lycett Green ? 
—Yes. 

The statement further goes on to say that the Prince of 
Wales afterwards saw Mr. Lycett Green, Mr. Arthur Wilson 
(that is the father, I presume), Mr. Levett, Mr. Stanley 
Wilson, Lord Edward Somerset, Captain Arthur Somerset, 
and Mr. Sassoon, and listened to statements made, and that 
it was pointed out to these gentlemen that the expose would 
be a horrible public scandal. Where and by whom was it 
pointed out that it would he a horrible scandal?—By Lord 
Coventry and myself. 

Was it made in the presence of His Royal Highness or not 7 
—No, I think not. 

Was it before or after they had the interview with His 
Royal Highness?—That I could not be quite sure of. I 
think before. 

ff Lord Coventry and General Williams then saw Sir 
William, and explained that the only possible rondition on 
which silence could be maintained was that he should sign 
the undertaking before referred to.” Had that undertaking 
been already put into writing by Lord Coventry when it 
was first mentioned to Sir William Gordon-Cumming ?—It 
was put into writing before our last, meeting with Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming. 

Had it been already put into writing before it was sug¬ 
gested to Sir William?—Oh, yes, I believe so. 

Now, upon that document being produced to Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, did he say anything with regard to its 
being tantamount to a confession of guilt?—He did. 

Did you agree that it would be so> considered ?— 
Undoubtedly it would. 

But did you tell him that his signature was the only way 
of avoiding a horrible scandal?—Yes. 

That it was the only possible hope of the avoidance of 
a horrible scandal, and that you and Lord Coventry believed 
he would have no chance of contending against it wilth any 
possibility of success?—That is so. 

At that time you were under the impression that he would 
have to meet five witnesses agreed upon the facts?—Yes. 

Agreed iipon the facts as stated by Mr. Lycett Green?— 
Certainly our impression was that the evidence was so over¬ 
whelming that it could not be opposed. 

At that time you were under the impression that there 
were five witnesses against him ?—We were. 

The document was signed by a number of persons who 
did not profess to have seen any foul play?—Undoubtedly 
it was. 
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Then the expression “ Signed also by the gentlemen 
cognisant of the facts of the case ” means " gentlemen who 
had been informed of the matter ”?—Yes. 

Some of them having been present when Mr. Lycett Green 
made the statement?—Yes. 

Now, having gone through the precis, 1 understand that 
this account was not written on the very night the transaction 
took place?—No ; the following week. 

Did Lord Coventry or yourself that night make any 
memorandum of the statement that had been made?—Lord 
Coventry did, I believe. I did not. 

The document which is before my lord is, I understand, 
in your handwriting, and was prepared by you and sent to 
His Royal Highness, as a record of the transaction, a few 
days after the occurrence, and while the matter was quite 
fresh in your mind?—Yes. 

And His Royal Highness informed us that he sent it back 
to be verified by Lord Coventry and signed?—Yes. 

Having been verified by Lord Coventry and signed by 
him, it was remitted back to the custody of the Prince of 
Wales ?—Yes. 

Was it of your own motion or on another’s suggestion that 
you took the trouble to make a detailed record of these facts? 
—Entirely of my own. I thought, after the document had 
been signed, that it was necessary that the occurrence should 
be recorded; therefore I wrote it out. 

As an authentic record?—As authentic as I could 
remember. 

You yourself signed the document which was presented to 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming and signed by him?—Yes. 

Well, now, I think your communications to Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming since that date have been mostly by letter? 
—Yes. 

Is it the fact that Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s solicitors 
asked you to give them copies of letters which you had 
from Sir William?—Yes. 

And you took no notice of the request?—I did not. I had 
none in my possession. 

What about the letters produced to-day?—They were not 
in my possession. 

Certain letters have been produced to-day which were 
written by Sir Willi'am Gordon-Cumming to you, and of 
which I have received no copy. In whose possession were 
they?—I think in Lord Coventry's. 

But you took no notice of the application that was made 
to you in writing?—No. 

In whose possession have the letters been which to-day have 
been produced as having been written by Sir William Gordon- 
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Gumming to yourself ?—I cannot say positively, but I imagine 
they were placed with the other documents which you have 
just read. 

Sir Charles Russell —As I understand it, the papers of 
last September, which were immediately connected with the 
transaction, were forwarded to the Prince of Wales, and were 
produced to me from Sir Francis Knollys. The later letters 
were destroyed by General Owen Williams as they were 
received. 

Examination continued —Then have we all the written 
communications between Sir William Gordon-Cumming and 
yourself?—By no means. 

All that exist?—Yes. 

Well, now, on Monday, 26th January, I think Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming saw you twice?—Yes. 

And at the second of these interviews you showed or read 
to him the account you had drawn up of this incident?— 
Yes; it was shown in my presence by Lord Coventry. 

Was the original document shown to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming ?—Yes. 

On the afternoon of 26th January Lord Coventry was in 
possession of it?—Yes. 

Upon that document being read to him, or by him, did he 
take exception to the sentence in which you pointed out 
that it was an admission of guilt?—To the best of my recol¬ 
lection he said, " This is a very faiir account of what 
happened, but I think you might have let me off more easily,” 
or words to that effect. 

Did he call attention to the particular sentence where they 
pointed out that his signature would be a clear admission 
of guilt ?—That was the sentence to which he referred. 

Was it in consequence of that observation of his that you 
wrote the letter of 28th January?—No; I wrote the letter 
of 28th January in reply to one of his. 

Upon the same matter?—Upon the same matter. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Asquith —You received two or 
three letters from Sir William Gordon-Cumming immediately 
after the events in September?—I did. 

Did you forward these immediately after you received 
them to the Prince of Wales?—I did. 

You have never had them in your possession since?— 
I have not. 

Between the middle of September and the end of December 
did you receive any letter of any kind from him?—Not to 
my recollection. 

Were there any communications of any kind ?—None what* 
ever. 
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Ill January you received a number of letters from him. 
Did you destroy each of these letters at. the time you received 
them?—I did. 

Had you any letters at the time Mr. Wontner made his 
communication to you?—No. 

You have said you were an old friend of the plaintiff, 
and had always believed him to be an honourable man?— 
Yes. 

I take it from you that this accusation came upon you as 
a shock of a very painful kind?—As a horrible shock. 

And there was no predisposition in your mind to believe 
it?—None whatever. 

You had seen nothing yourself at the table to excite any 
suspicion of the play, in your mind?—No. 

Do you remember on the second night of play, when 
you were acting as croupier, the Prince of Wales making 
any remark to the plaintiff in the course of the play?—Yes. 

What was it?—His Royal Highness told him to take his 
hands off the table or to move his hands further back, be¬ 
cause he could not see what the stake was, and it did not 
look well. 

That was on the second evening?—On the second evening. 

Did you hear the plaintiff say yesterday that upon two 
occasions, I think, he had staked £25 on the opposite table 
and had won it?—I heard that statement. 

Have you any recollection of any such incident?—None 
whatever. It might have been the case or it might not. 

Was £25 a high stake, having regard to the character of 
the play going on ?—A high stake. 

I want to take you- to the interview in Lord Coventry’s 
room, when you first heard of this accusation. Will you 
tell us again who were present?—Besides Lord Coventry and 
myself, Mr. Lycett Green, Mr. Arthur Wilson, jun.. Lord 
Edward Somerset, and Captain Arthur Somerset. 

Were these all that were present?—These were all. 

You told us that Mr. Lycett Green spoke on that occasion? 
—He did. 

Did he tell you, or profess to tell you, not only what 
he had seen, but what others had seen?—Undoubtedly. 

In their hearing?—In their hearing. 

Did they in any way dissent from the account whi'ch he 
gave ?—On the contrary. 

What do you mean by “ on the contrary ” ?—They assented 
to the account. 

Now, did Mr. Lycett Green tell you in detail of any specific 
case which he and the others had witnessed, or did he speak 
merely in general terms?—He did not give any specific 
action as far as I can remember, but he left no doubt on 
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the minds of Lord Coventry and myself that each and all 
of the persons he had described as having witnessed cheating 
had absolutely seen them. 

Did Air. Lycett Green or any of the others speak of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming as having added money to his 
stake?—Yes, I am sure of that. 

No doubt about it?—No doubt about it. 

The precis has been read, in which mention is made of his 
having, when the cards were against him, frequently with¬ 
drawn a portion of the stake. Have you any recollection 
of any of them saying that?—That was the general idea I 
had of the information which was given. 

But you cannot absolutely swear that any one gave that 
specific information to you ?—No. 

By the Loud Chief Justice —That was the impression made 
upon your mind?—Yes. 

Are you sure that what was stated to you was sufficiently 
clear and definite to make that a correct representation of 
the substance?—Yes. 

You are absolutely clear as to the fact of the counters 
having been manipulated?—Yes. 

Both ways?—That is my impression. 

Cross-txanimation continued —I understand you to say 
you are clear that the counters were added to?—That I can 
say. 

You will not say that counters were withdrawn?—It is my 
impression that that was the statement, but I will not swear 
to that. 

As to watching, did Mr. Lycett Green tell you that he and 
young Mr. Wilson had in fact watched the play on the 
second night?—That is my impression. 

Did Mr. Lycett Green tell you that there had been any 
previous agreement between them to watch?—Mr, Lycett 
Green told me that they had discussed this question. 

Who had discussed it?—He and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Stanley Wilson. He said the others had discussed the matter 
with him. My impression was that they had agreed to 
watch. There was no question that they did watch. 

Then you went with Lord Coventry to see the Prince of 
Wales?—We did. 

I do not ask you any more about that. After that you 
had an interview with Sir William Gordon-Cumming?—Yes. 

Before dinner, in the smoking-room?—Yes. 

Will you- tell us 3 please, in your own way, exactly what 
happened at that interview with Sir William (Wdon- 
Cumming? You and Lord Coventry were present with Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming and nobody else?—Nobody else. 
We—Lord Coventry and myself—said we had to perform the 
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very difficult duty of informing Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming of the charge made against him by certain mem¬ 
bers of the party. Lord Coventry in plain language told 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming that he had been accused of 
cheating. He immediately replied indignantly denying the 
accusation, and demanding, or rather imploring, Lord 
Coventry and myself to ask His Royal Highness to accord 
him an interview, which we said we would. I think Lord 
Coventry told him exactly what the charge was that was 
brought against him—that of having increased his stake 
when the cards were in his favour. I think he appealed to 
us as men of experience to know whether we believed the 
statement of these boys as against himself, who was an old 
friend of ours. 

How came the reference to boys? Did you tell him who 
the accusers were?—I think we told him who his accusers 
were. 

Did you mention the names?—I cannot quite call to mind. 
We could not inform him of the accusation without telling 
him who the accusers were. 

You do remember him using this expression about boys?— 
Yes. 

Did he ask to be confronted with his accusers?—No, he 
did not. 

Rut he asked to see the Prince of Wales?—Yes. 

You told me he asked you whether you believed the charge ? 
—Yes. 

What answer did you make?—I replied that the evidence 
was so overwhelming that we could not do otherwise. 

You had heard the statement of Mr. Lycett Green in the 
presence of the other witnesses?—Yes. 

You knew them to be persons who had no feeling of any 
kind against Sir William Gordon-Cumming?—None what¬ 
ever. 

And who had no interest in making a false charge of this 
kind?—No interest whatever. 

Did you believe it?—Did I believe it? 

Yes?—I did. 

That was before dinner. After dinner were you present 
whon these witnesses were brought before the Prince of 
Wales?—I was. 

Was Mr. Berkeley Levett there among the others?—He was. 

Do you remember whether the Prince of Wales made any 
special appeal to Mr. Levett in the matter, or put a question 
to him?—No, I cannot call that to mind. His Royal High¬ 
ness heard very attentively what the different witnesses said. 
I do not remember any particular remark of His Royal 
Highness. 
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Do you remember anything about Mr. Levett being much 
distressed, he being a member of the same regiment?—Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

That was at the interview with the Prince?—Yes. 

Was it at this interview or afterwards that you explained 
to the witnesses the suggestion that an undertaking should 
be signed such as was signed afterwards?—I explained to 
the witnesses in the absence of the Prince of Wales. 

In another room?—Yes; either immediately before or 
immediately after, I cannot say which. 

When you made that suggestion, do you remember that 
Mr. Lycett Green strongly demurred to it?—Yes. 

What reason did he give?—Mr. Lycett Green said, I think, 
‘ f that the matter ought to be settled now, because, if it is 
not, Sir William Gordon-Cumming may, if it is hushed up, 
at some future time insult me or some member of my family 
or bring an action, and we should not have the same 
advantages that we have at present. Everything is fresh 
in o-ur memories now, and we can all swear what has 
occurred; and I think it would be far better that, the matter 
should be settled at once,” the idea being that- it should be 
made public. 

Di'd he desire to be confronted with Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming there and then ?—He did. 

Did you afterwards tell that to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming?—I did. 

At a later stage of the same evening?—The same evening. 

Did you argue with Mr. Lycett Green in favour of signing 
this document?—I asked him to agree to maintain silence 
with regard to the occurrence if Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming signed the document which was placed before him. 
I told Mr, Lycett Green that that document would be tanta¬ 
mount to an admission of guilt on the part of Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, and that once signed would render him 
harmless for the future. He was content with the explana¬ 
tion, and promised to maintain silence. 

I do not think I need ask you much about the inter¬ 
view between Sir William Gordon-Cumming and the Prince 
of Wales. I think you- were present?—Yes. 

Do you remember at that interview any reference being 
made to the Duke of Cambridge and his commanding officer? 
—I think there was a reference to this matter of the com¬ 
manding officer, and I confess I was a little bit nettled at 
this remark, -ilnasmuch as I felt we had gone a long way 
out of our way to deal leniently with him, and I said, 
“ You are at perfect liberty to refer the matter to the Duke 
of Cambridge or your commanding officer, but I can assure 
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you neither one nor the other will likely deal so leniently 
in the matter as Lord Coventry and myself.” 

Later in the evening you and Lord Coventry had another 
interview with Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Lord Coventry 
having in the meantime drawn up this paper, and you took 
the paper with you to the interview?—Yes. 

I understand you to say that Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
said that his signature to the paper was tantamount to an 
admission of his guilt. You and Lord Coventry assented?— 
Yes; we did. 

You said it would be such an acknowledgment?— 
Undoubtedly. 

Did you say he could take some time to consider it?— 
He took some time to consider it. 

You assert you told him it was the only way out of the 
impasse?—He asked our advice. We certainly advised him 
to sign it as the only way out of the impasse. We main¬ 
tained that unless he signed it he would be requested to 
leave the house on the following morning, and proclaimed 
over every racecourse as a cheat. 

After he signed it, do you remember anything being said 
about sixpenny whist, or regimental whist for small points? 
—He asked whether this would preclude him from playing 
for small points. 

Was that before or after he had signed the document?— 
After. I think it was at that interview. 

Was anything said about his continuing to stay in the 
house as a guest?—Yes. 

Or about going to the races next day?—He proposed to 
remain, as it would look very odd if he went early in the 
morning. We were obliged to tell him that it was a necessity 
he should go at the earliest possible moment. 

Do you conceive that in the advice which you gave, and 
in your whole dealing with this matter, that you were acting 
in his interest as his old friend?—I do. 

With reference to what is called the precis, you said 
it was drawn up afterwards. Was it not drawn up till 
on or about 20th September?—I cannot say as to the date. 
It was on the following week—on, I think, the Saturday 
week. 

The Saturday week would be about that date. Where was 
it drawn up?—At my house—Temple House, Great Marlow. 

Did you, before drawing up that precis, communicate with 
any of the ladies or gentlemen who are defendants in this 
action ?—I did not. 

Did you ever at any time submit it to them for approval? 
—I did not. 
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So far as you know, have they ever seen it from the time 
it was composed till this action?—I believe never. 

I understand it was sent direct, first to Lord Coventry 
and by him to the Prince of Wales?—Yes. 

Letters have been read to you which in the month of 
January passed between you and Sir William Gordon- 
Cumining, in which you address him in terms of familiarity 
— fC My dear Bill,and signed c< Yours, 0. W." How did 
you come to do that after these events?—I received letters 
from him written in such a way that I felt he must be 
suffering great agony of mind, and I did not like to address 
him—a man who had been so many years an intimate friend 
-—at this particular juncture in formal terms. Doubtless 
I might have done otherwise, but in writing private com¬ 
munications I did not see that it was necessary, 

You have told us you- had an interview with him in the 
presence of Lord Coventry on the 26th, at which the original 
precis was shown to him?—Yes. 

Did he give you to understand at that time that he was 
contemplating legal proceedings?—He did not. 

Upon that occasion of 26th January, did he ask you what 
to do?—I had just come up to London, and it was about 
that time that reports of the occurrences at Tranby Croft 
had become, so to speak, public property. I had come up 
to- meet Lord Coventry with regard to this document, and to 
ascertain what was to be done, as the whole story had come 
out very suddenly, and Lord Coventry and myself went to 
inform the Prince of Wales wihat had taken place. Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming came to my house, and I told him 
it was our intention to inform the Prince of Wales that this 
story had become public. He said he came to me for advice, 
and I replied that we could not give him any advice, but 
that at five o'clock in the afternoon we might be in a position 
to give (him some advice on the matter. At the present we 
could not say anything. 

Did he come again at five o’clock?—Yes. 

Tell us exactly what happened. Lord Coventry was 
present?—Yes. £!o far as I can remember we told him it 
was an accomplished fact that the unfortunate story had 
become very generally known—by what means we were 
ignorant, but that as a fact it was known. He said, " What 
am I to do? " We said, so far as I can remember, that the 
thing now having become so public we were not in a position 
to offer any advice whatever, and he then asked us whether 
there was any record of what had taken place, whereupon 
Lord Coventry, having the precis in his pocket, said, " Yes, 
we have a record, here it is," and it was given to Sir 
William to read, with the result that I have stated before. 
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He acknowledged that it was a very fair account, but that 
we were rather hard upon him in the conclusion we arrived 
at. 

Was anything said, either before or after the precis had 
been shown to him, about Colonel Straeey?—I will not be 
sure that he did not say anything. He may have said, “ I 
must tell Colonel Straeey.” I cannot quite be certain. 

You wrote to him on 28th January the letter already read. 
Was that letter in reply to the letter received from him on 
the previous day?—It was. 

You destroyed, as you have already told us, all the letters 
you received from him?—Yes. 

Can you tell me what were the contents of the letter of 
the 27th, to which yours was a reply?—I can if you will 
let me see my letter of the 28th. [Shown letter.] I can 
now very well remember what was in his letter. He told me 
that the story was in everybody's mouth, and that there was 
nothing left for him but to place himself unreservedly in 
the hands of Colonel Stracey, the commandant of the regi¬ 
ment, and to leave the case with him. He asked me to do 
him the justice that he never acknowledged to Lord Coventry 
or myself the truth of the accusations that were brought 
against him. He said that—I forget the exact terms—unless 
the reports were stopped or contradicted there was nothing 
left for him but to vanish for ever or to cut his throat. He 
reproached both Lord Coventry and myself for having given 
him bad advice as to signing the document, and in reply 
I wrote as he requested, saying that he had not in any way 
acknowledged his guilt, and that he had signed the document 
under extreme pressure. That is my letter of 28th January. 

Which was in reply to the letter, the tone and substance 
of which you have described?—Exactly. 

Re-examined by the Solicitor-General —Had you ever 
stayed at Tranby Croft before?—Never. 

Had you ever played at baccarat before the evening of 
8th September with any of the defendants?—Not to my 
knowledge; I think not. 

Had you played with His Royal Highness and with Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming ?—I have played, but not very 
often. 

I understand you do not recollect his going £25 on the 
other side?—No, I do not think so. 

That would not be an unusual thing?—No. 

On the second night, as on the first, the bank began at 
£100?—Whether £50 or £100 I do not remember; certainly 
it was never more than £100. 

Did the bank not afterwards become unlimited?—Never, 
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Had you known Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson before that 
visit to Tranby Croft?—Very slightly. 

Where had you met him?—In London somewhere—where I 
cannot tell. 

Did you know Mr. Lycett Green?—Not at all. 

Nor Mrs. Lycett Green?—No. 

Mr. Berkeley Levett?—Yes. 

Where? In London?—Yes. 

I understand you to say that you told Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming that the evidence against him was so overwhelming 
that he could not possibly hope to stand against it ?—That 
was my opinion of it. 

At that time had you anything but the statement of Mr. 
Lycett Green and of Mr. Wilson and the tacit acquiescence of 
Mr. Berkeley Levett?—Nothing whatever. 

That was the evidence on which you said you believed it? 
—Yes. 

As to Sir William's statement about the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge. Did he make that statement at the time you presented 
him with the written document to sign 2—No; I think it was 
before that. 

Can you at all fix the interview at which that took place? 
—I think it was at the interview at which His Royal Highness 
was present. That would be before the document was 
presented. 

You were challenged as to the correctness of this record 
made at the time or a few days afterwards. I may take 
it that you did not invent anything ?—Certainly I did not. 

You taxed your memory as to what took place?—I did. 

And put down as fully and accurately as you could what 
took place?—Yes, to the best of my recollection. 

And the matter which you remembered and reported in 
the precis as having been stated by Mr, Lycett Green was 
the matter which, so far as it was put to him at all, was 
put on the occasion in question on 10th September to Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming ?—The fact that he was accused 
of cheating? 

I mean that statement of Mr. Lycett Green was the only 
material?—Yes. 

Were you told upon 10th September, or any time on or 
before this precis was written, that Mr. Berkeley Levett had 
not seen Sir William Gordon- Gumming cheating in any way 
on the second night?—I cannot say whether it was the 
first or the second night. I cannot swear as to that, but I 
can swear to the fact that Mr. Berkeley Levett told me he 
had seen him cheat, and he himself acknowledged that that 
was a fact. 
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Having reference to the precis, you say that all carefully 
watched the play. Did you remember being told that Mr. 
Berkeley Levett saw no cheating on the second night?—I do 
not remember. 

The Solicitor-General —That, my lord, is the plaintiff's 
case. 

The Court adjourned. 
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Third Day—Wednesday, 3rd June, 1891. 
Opening Speech for the Defendants. 

Sir Charles Russell —If your lordship pleases, gentlemen 
of the jury, I have now, with the assistance of my learned 
friends with whom I am associated in this case, to lay before 
you the position and defence of the defendants. I need not 
enlarge upon the melancholy and serious nature of the case 
which you have to decide. It cannot be gainsaid that to the 
plaintiff it is a matter of the first consequence. It certainly 
is not of equal consequence, but still it is of great consequence 
to the defendants, for although my learned friend the 
Solicitor-General, in the powerful appeal which he addressed 
to you in opening this case, invited them to my that possibly 
they were mistaken in what they saw and in what they said 
they saw, and although they would have been glad if, in 
point of truth and honour, they could have taken that course, 
they have found it impossible to do so ; and, in no spirit of 
bitterness towards Sir William Gordon-Cumming, they feel 
bound to come before you to-day and state upon oath that 
which they, without that solemnity, have previously stated 
as far back as the month of September in last year. 

You know who these defendants are. They are five in 
number. There is Mrs. Wilson, the wife of the master of 
Tranby Croft, and the hostess on the occasion in question; 
there is her son, Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson; there are the 
daughter of the house—Mrs. Lycett Green, and her husband, 
Mr. Lycett Green; and there is, lastly, Lieutenant Berkeley 
Levett, an officer in the same regiment as that in which Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming is a colonel. Gentlemen, there 
are certain circumstances in this case to which in my experi¬ 
ence there is no parallel. You have altogether nine persons 
mostly concerned in this melancholy story—the plaintiff 
himself, General Owen Williams, Lord Coventry, the Prince 
of Wales, and the five defendants. As to the first three I 
have mentioned, they were old and intimate and valued 
friends. As the Solicitor-General has truly put it. Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming had been known to the Prince 
of Wales for a considerable number of years, and for some 
years of that time had been on terms of equal friendship 
with him. As regards General Owen Williams, he was as 
intimate with Sir William Gordon-Cumiming as friend could 
be intimate with friend, and as man could be intimate with 
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man. They had travelled together in Africa and in India, 
and General Williams's house had been open to him as an 
intimate and valued friend. Lord Coventry was not so 
intimate with him, but still he had for a number of years 
known Sir William Gordon-Cumming. As regards the 
defendants, Mrs. Wilson had known Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming for some time. He had on previous occasions 
accepted the hospitality of her house, he had met her in what 
is called “ society *' in London, he knew her daughter, he 
knew, but slightly, her son; and as regards Mr. Lycett Green, 
he knew Mrs. Lycett Green as the daughter of Mrs. Wilson, 
and had on one occasion some two years before the occurrences 
in question accepted their hospitality in their home at York. 
As regards all these, what does the plaintiff say? He says 
what, indeed, it would be impossible for him to deny. He 
says of the first three whom I have named, “ I believe them 
to be men of the highest honour, and men who had nothing 
but the most friendly feeling in my regard.” As regards the 
five defendants, nothing could be more emphatic than the 
language in which he describes them. Speaking of them, he 
said that the worst of it was that he felt that they were acting 
perfectly conscientiously in the matter, and that they 
believed that they saw what they swore they saw. Gentlemen, 

I wish I could think it was possible, in the face of the 
instructions before me, and in the face of such an explanation 
as he has given, to think they were mistaken. If my 
instructions be reliable, I think it will be impossible for you 
to believe—their good faith and the honesty of intention 
being admitted—that these five persons, speaking not all of 
them on the same day, can have come to a mistaken conclusion 
as to the character of Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s 
conduct on the nights of 8th and 9th September, 1890. 

We start, therefore, with this—that, as regards these eight 
actors as I may call them in this matter, they are all admitted 
to be persons of honour and of honesty; as regards three of 
them they are admitted to be men not only intimate with, 
and having a kindly regard for, Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, but men who—whether their action was mistaken 
or not—unquestionably acted honestly, and intended to act 
honestly and leniently in the interest of their friend; and 
as regards other three, it is honestly thought they believed 
they saw what they said they saw. And so the matter is 
narrowed down to the simple question whether you can arrive 
at the conclusion that they were mistaken in what they 
saw or in what they will say they saw. Gentlemen, this 
is not the only peculiarity in this case. There is one even 
more striking than this. These charges were undoubtedly 
made on 10th September, 1890. These charges when so made 
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were communicated to the plaintiff, Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming. He, therefore, was made aware on 10th Septem¬ 
ber, 1890, of the fact that these five defendants had charged 
him with dishonourable conduct at Tranby Croft, that dis¬ 
honourable conduct being that he had cheated at the game 
of baccarat. I say nothing in this connection—although I 
shall have to say something about it presently—about the 
interviews between Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Lord 
Coventry, and General Williams, nor about the interview 
between Sir William Gordon-Cumming, the Prince of 'Wales, 
Lord Coventry, and General Williams, because none of these 
defendants were parties to those interviews; and if the 
advice, which they believe was in the direction of leniency to 
an old friend, given to Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
not sound advice, the defendants are in nowise responsible 
for that. They made their charges—they stood by their 
charges. It was indicated that they desired to be confronted 
with Sir William Gordon-Cumming. Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming did not desire to be confronted with them, because, 
he says, he was not advised to see them. When the proposition 
is made to sign the promise of secrecy, the objection to sign 
that promise comes from one of the defendants, speaking 
for the rest. It comes from Mr. Lycett Green, who says: 
" I prefer to have the matter out now. I wish to be con¬ 
fronted with him. While the matter is clear in the recollec¬ 
tion of us all let us have it out.” He then goes on to make 
a suggestion, which shows considerable sense on his part. 
“ How do we know,” he said, as General Williams told us, 
“ that (he may not, if this thing is now hushed up, 
hereafter say that this accusation is not well-founded, 
and is not a true accusation, and after the lapse 
of a time turn round upon us and say we have accused him 
falsely? ” It is only when the assurance is given by General 
Williams, which corresponds with the statement which General 
Williams himself made to Sir William Gordon-Cumming, 
that 'the signing of the paper in the terms on which the 
paper was drawn was a virtual admission of his guilt, that 
Mr. Lycett Green agrees with the document and signs it 
accordingly. The plaintiff accepts those terms—I do not stop 
to characterise them—humiliating and dishonouring terms— 
terms by which it is stipulated that, in consideration of these 
very defendants being silent as to those charges, he, on his 
part, enters into the degrading and humiliating undertaking 
that he will never as long as he lives play cards again! And 
yet, that having been arrived at on 10th September—known 
to Sir William Gordon-Cumming, on 10th September, that 
he is in the eyes of these five persons at least a dishonoured 
man—he makes no charge against them. He takes no steps 
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to punish them for tlieir foul slander, until, as I shall demon¬ 
strate to you in a few moments, he finds it impossible to slip 
out of the army, and then, when he finds himself in another 
impasse—then, and not until then, does he turn round upon 
these defendants, who had agreed with him by this paper, 
and who kept their agreement, to maintain silence as to the 
charges against him. That the plaintiff knew that he was 
in the eyes of these defendants a dishonoured man goes with¬ 
out saying. He had been accused by them of cheating, and 
he had—to use his own expression—virtually admitted his 
guilt. 

But how about the three other principal actors in this 
matter? What was his conduct in relation to them? Can 
you doubt—does any one of you doubt—that he knew that these 
three gentlemen each individually believed him guilty? He 
knew that the signing of that paper was what he admitted 
it to be in the box—a dishonouring act. He says he did it 
under advice; I shall come to that later. The point I am 
now upon is this—that he knew when he signed that paper 
that he had forfeited the respect of these three men, whose 
opinion of his honour he valued. He knew that in their 
eyes he was no longer within the category of honourable men. 
He tells us, indeed, that when he signed it he had not fully 
realised that—or rather he suggests it; but in his own state¬ 
ment in writing, communicated within a few hours of this 
occurrence, he admits that he found himself in the position 
of having in their eyes lost character and position as an 
honourable man. 

Now I ask you—is it conceivable that an innocent man 
would under such circumstances bear the odious burden 
placed upon him? Inconceivable I think it was that he 
should bear that taint of dishonour upon the suggestion of 
the five defendants, but still more difficult is it to conceive 
in the case of an innocent man that when it became known 
to him (as it was known to him when he signed that paper, 
and as he admits within a few hours after signing^ that 
paper), that in the eyes of these respected and intimate 
friends he had fallen from the estate of an honourable man, 
he would not under such circumstances straightaway have 
taken steps to vindicate himself. He says that when he 
signed the paper he must have lost his head. You have 
seen him in the box. He is a man of the world, who has 
seen much of the world. He had not lost his head when, 
having left Tranby Croft, he was writing cool and con¬ 
sidered letters to General Owen Williams; and I want to 
know what is the explanation of, or the suggestion to be 
made from, the conduct of this gentleman—upon the 
hypothesis that he deserves that name—from the position 
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which he continued to occupy, a position which he was 
content to hold, a position of dishonour in the eyes of his 
most intimate friends, but a position which he was content 
to fill until, to use his own expression, the matter had 
become bruited abroad, and had become public property, 
and he was compelled to take some public steps, because if 
he did not the committees of the clubs to which he belongs 
would have acted. 

One more general observation. What has been the atti¬ 
tude of these defendants? I, as their advocate, naturally 
speak, perhaps, with more or less warmth in the matter. 
If I mistake not, their language will be, not the language 
of bitterness, but of deep regret. They will one and all 
tell you that, so far as they were concerned, their mouths 
were sealed, and remained sealed, until this action had 
begun; but that when, in January, an attempt was made, 
by interview ■ with young Mr. Levett, Lord Coventry, and 
General Williams, to get some approach to a modification 
or withdrawal of those charges, they said they could not 
with truth and in honour but affirm what they had said 
on 10th September, much as they would regret to have to 
repeat it. When on 27th January in the present year 
solicitors* letters arrived from Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming's solicitors (Messrs. Wontner), they answered 
through the same instrument by their solicitors that the 
charges of cheating which they had made they were pre¬ 
pared on oath to substantiate. They were interrogated, 
and those interrogatories are in, as to what they said, and 
they affirmed what they had said to be true. In this Court 
they submit themselves to examination and to cross- 
examination, and they have declined—they have felt them¬ 
selves compelled to decline—to pass over that bridge which 
my learned friend has so gracefully pointed out to pass 
over, by saying what would not be true—that they believe 
they might possibly have been mistaken, because they believe 
implicitly in the story which they told in September, and 
which they will tell you again to-day. 

Lastly, gentlemen, I have to call your attention to the 
precis. Let me remind you of the dates. Accusation 
made on 10th September, the end of September passes, the 
whole of October passes, the whole of November passes, and 
in December there is the anonymous letter from Paris. 
Still no action taken. In January the matter gets talked 
about. By 25th January it had got so bruited abroad that 
he felt compelled to take steps in the matter, because, if 
he did not, the clubs to which he belonged would. What 
are the steps he takes? Is it even then that he desires to 
confront his accusers? Is it even then that he challenges 
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them in a hostile action as to the truth of the charges they 
had made? No. Pray follow the dates. On Sunday, 25th 
January, he has the interview with young Levett—Lieu¬ 
tenant Levett. At that interview he begged Levett to do 
what he could to assist him. He appealed to Levett whether 
he might not have been mistaken—whether he would not 
say that he was mistaken, whereupon young Levett, in 
distress, said, “ I would do anything, Sir William, for your 
sake and for the sake of the regiment.” ” Surely,” said 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming, “ you do not believe it? ” 
“ I must believe,” said this young man firmly, for it was a 
trying position for him— <e I must believe what I see with 
my own eyes.” And then after that statement he leaves 
the presence of Sir William Gordon-Cumming charged with 
the mission, as Sir William Gordon-Cumming admits, to 
go to Mrs. Wilson's, and to see what could be done, or if 
anything could be done. He says that he did not contem¬ 
plate anything at that time but a retraction of the charges. 
Gentlemen, that cannot be said. He never could have 
expected that these lad.ies and gentlemen, having in so 
serious a manner made these charges, would come and say, 
” We made charges which we believe to be utterly ground¬ 
less.” His object was to see whether they could not bring 
themselves to the point of saying that perhaps they were 
mistaken—that perhaps they had judged wrongly as to the 
true character of what they saw. Young Mr. Levett, true 
to his mission, sees Mrs. Wilson, who telegraphs for Mr. 
Arthur Wilson to come up, and on the 26th young Mr. 
Levett tells Sir William Gordon-Cumming that nothing 
could be done. He writes to him on the night of the 26th. 

But what has Sir William Gordon-Cumming been doing 
in the meanwhile? He has seen General Williams, he has 
seen Lord Coventry, he has asked to see the precis which 
had been prepared by General Williams in reference to these 
matters. He has asked Lord Coventry for that precis, and 
Lord Coventry has applied to the Prince of Wales's equerry 
for the document, as he thought it only right that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming should see it. At that interview 
Lord Coventry said to him, 4t Shall I send this to Colonel 
Stracey? ” ff No”; Sir William Gordon-Cumming did 
not desire that. He sees General Williams, and he does 
more—he writes to General Williams. No one has suggested 
that General Williams is not a man of truth and honour; 
no one who saw him in the box could doubt that he is. 
He tells you that he received a letter. I would describe the 
letter as a pitiful letter, an appealing letter, a humiliating 
letter, in which Sir William Gordon-Cumming explains to 
him the position in which he is after communicating with 
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Colonel Stracey, tells him that unless something is done 
there is nothing for him but to cut his throat or vanish, 
and asks him and begs him to write, so that he can show 
it to Colonel Stracey, that when he signed the paper he at 
the same time—as was the case—asseverated that he was 
innocent of these charges. And so, acting solely, as he 
believed, in the interest of his friend, General Williams 
writes the letter of 28th January. 

Yes; but what was going on with Colonel Stracey in the 
meanwhile 1 This is what demonstrates the proposition 
which I am now engaged in establishing, namely, that this 
action was brought by Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
because he was compelled to bring it, and because he could 
not slip out of the army with his half-pay without it. On 
the 25th—Sunday—he sees Colonel Stracey. It does not 
appear whether at that first interview on Sunday, the 25th, 
he had told Colonel Stracey that he had signed the docu¬ 
ment in question; but it is clear that, by the second inter¬ 
view, which was on Monday, the 26th—whether from him 
or from somebody else—Colonel Stracey had become aware 
of the fact that he had signed that document, and, as Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming has told us, Colonel Stracey con¬ 
veyed to him that the signing of that document was not a 
matter that could be pardoned or overlooked. That is his 
information on the 26th. He then knows that what he had 
contemplated doing—getting, if possible, a softened state¬ 
ment of what the accusation was against him to put before 
Colonel Stracey—cannot be carried out. He then knows 
that Colonel Stracey, rightly or wrongly, regards the sign¬ 
ing of that document as a thing that cannot be overlooked, 
and then, when he is told on that same 26th by a letter from 
Lieutenant Levett, his young brother officer, that he has 
seen young Wilson, and that he has seen Mrs. Wilson, and 
that nothing can be done—it is then, upon the next day, 
by letter of the 27th, that notice is given of hostile pro¬ 
ceedings against these defendants. 

I submit, gentlemen, that I have established by these 
observations that the conduct of Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming was at no stage of this distressing story the 
conduct of an innocent and an honourable man, that no 
innocent and honourable man would have lain under the 
condemnation of his intimate friends and of these 
five accusers from the month of September; that no innocent 
and honourable man would have signed that humiliating 
and dishonouring paper. I have shown that it was only 
when he found himself in another impasse, when he found 
he could not leave the army without some much more close 
scrutiny than he was contemplating, he brings his action 
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against these defendants; saying no word of it to Lord 
Coventry, and saying no word of it to Lieutenant Levett. 

I do not make that as a matter of accusation against him, 
for I accept his statement that when he saw General 
Williams, Lord Coventry, and Lieutenant Levett, he had 
no thought of bringing an action; but that makes it all 
the clearer, and demonstrates the point I am insisting on 
—that he brought the action only when he failed to secure 
his retirement from the army. But he s-aid something after¬ 
wards to Lord Coventry, and he spoke also to Mr. Levett, 
who had been acting as his friend in trying to soften matters 
for him. Mr, Levett said to him, te I have got a nice 
thing from your solicitors this morning. They are going 
to bring an action . 93 (t Yes," said Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, but, of course, that need not go on. All that 
I have said shows that this was not an accusation lightly 
or precipitately made, and was not made until it was 
thought to be incumbent upon those to whose knowledge 
the facts came that some action should be taken upon them; 
that when they arrived at the conclusion that it was inevitable 
that some action should be taken upon them, they^ availed 
themselves of the advice, apparently the best within their 
reach, as to the steps that ought to be taken. 

The party at Tranby Croft was, of course, a friendly 
party, and after dinner—a late dinner—upon 8th September, 
and after some friendly conversation and some music, the 
party sat down to a game of baccarat. Certainly one of 
the results of this case has been—one of the desired and 
satisfactory results of this case has been—to dissipate the 
absurd and preposterous and exaggerated notions which were 
spread abroad as to the character of this party and this 
game. As I have already said, it is a game of which I 
personally know nothing, for I have never played it; but 
it seems to me that, if kept within reasonable bounds, it 
is not a bad kind of round game. Many people can play 
at it, and at a country party at a country house that 
is a very desirable thing, and I can see no harm in having 
a game, within moderate limits, in which you may interest 
a considerable number of people. They sat down to this 
game at about eleven o'clock, and, by the agreement of 
all parties, they played for from an hour to an hour and 
a half on each of these two nights. On the first of these 
occasions they had three tables roughly put together. The 
family of the Wilsons had frequently played the game before 
in their own house, but on one occasion they played rather 
high, and Mr. Wilson did not like it, and in consequence 
it had been stopped for some time. However, Mr. Wilson, 
jun., and Mr. Lycett Green, Mrs, Lycett Green, and 
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Mrs. Wilson, all knew the game and had frequently played 
it. So, too, had Lieutenant Levett and the other persons. 
Indeed, it was in 1888, I think, that on the occasion 
when Sir William Gordon-Cumming dined at York, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lycett Green, he taught her the 
game of baccarat at a friendly party, consisting of the 
host and hostess, Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and one 
or two other friends. They sat down on the 8th to play 
the game of. baccarat, the Prince of Wales being banker. 
The position of the players was this: First of all the Prince 
of Wales sat in the middle of the table as banker, the 
table at which he was seated being rather higher than the 
rest; next to him, on his left hand, sat Mrs. Arthur Wilson; 
next to her sat one of the guests, or a vacant chair was 
there—no one can very distinctly remember whether any 
one sat in that chair on the Monday; next came—and here 
come the important persons—Mr. Berkeley Levett, and he 
was seated at the corner of the table on the same side as 
the Prince, and round the corner, next to Mr. Levett, was 
Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson. Next to him was Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, and then, as well as can be remembered, 
one of the Somerset family—either Lord Edward Somerset 
or his cousin—pretty close to him. The method of playing 
the game has already been lucidly explained by the Solicitor- 
General, who explained it as though he had been in the 
habit of playing rather than as if he were a novice. But 
I will endeavour to supplement his statement, and go through 
the routine again. The dealer—in other words, the banker 
—deals a card to the right face downward, and a card to 
the left face downward, and a card to himself face downward, 
and repeats the process in the same order. To each side 
two cards are given, and there are two cards opposite the 
dealer—six cards there must be always dealt. The banker 
then looks at his hand, and if he has not a natural, an 
eight or a nine he gives cards to his neighbours who desire 
one—only one to each; and these cards are exposed as 
they are played; then the banker decides whether he will 
take a card or no. It is a game in which the dealer is 
thoroughly engaged in dealing with the cards, and would 
not very closely observe what was going on, unless some¬ 
body drew his attention to something. Ordinarily the cards 
of the two tableaux are taken by the persons sitting next 
to the dealer, and so go round the table and continue to 
be so taken. Then if the banker wins as against them the 
cards are passed to the next player, tod so they go round. 
Whatever money is to be staked must be staked before the 
deal begins, and no one is allowed to add to or to subtract 
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from the stake after the dealer has dealt. After the deal 
of the two cards they are taken up by the persons repre¬ 
senting the tableaux respectively, and Sir William frequently 
took up his cards so that the people in his tableau could 
not see them. If there are any persons playing who are 
not well versed in the game, it is customary for them to 
be advised by those interested in that particular tableau. 
There are three things, then, which a dishonest man might 
do. He might see that a card in his tableau was a favourable 
card, as, for instance, a six or a seven, which is, of course, 
very close to an eight or a nine, which is the best—and 
it would be dishonest, seeing that favourable card, to 
endeavour to manipulate his stake. If, again, he sees that 
a natural is on his own side, it would be dishonest to 
increase his stake. Not having a “ natural,” if the dealer 
declared that he had a four or a three, it would be dishonest 
to increase the stake when the dealer had declared what 
he had. Young Mr. Wilson found himself playing with 
several gentlemen with whom he had not played before, and 
some whom he knew only slightly; and the first thing he 
did—and I think you will agree a very natural thing to 
do was this—he looked round the table to see what kind of 
game was being played. He then noticed in front of Sir 
William, next to whom he was sitting, in the first deal in 
the first coup, one counter representing £5. Sir William 
won, and, to his surprise, he saw then in front of him three 
counters of £5 each. It was astounding, but it did not 
enter his mind that that was an act of cheating. It would 
not naturally suggest itself to the mind of anybody, but it 
startled him, because it struck him as very odd that, 
seeing his neighbour at first with one piece, when he came 
to be paid claiming to be paid in respect of three. He 
not unnaturally continued to watch closely, and he would 
tell the jury that he observed in the course of the evening, 
and at intervals, a similar thing repeated. After this had 
occurred twice or thrice, he turned to young Berkeley Levett, 
who was sitting beside him, and told him what he had 
seen. To that Berkeley Levett replied, “ You are madl 99 
Then he said, “ Look for yourself,” The young officer did 
look, and would tell the jury what he saw. After the game 
was over the two went up to young Wilson’s bedroom, and 
I do not know whether my learned friend will allow me 
to describe what then happened. I think I am entitled to 
give it, because, of course, the conduct of this young man 
is impugned. Young Levett threw himself down on the 
bed. 

The Solicitor-General—I do not understand at this 
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moment that this is evidence. Of course, it may become 
so. 

Sir Charles Russell —Very well. I anticipated the objec¬ 
tion; that it why I called attention to it. At any rate, 
these young men talked together for some time, and Mr. 
Arthur Wilson said, et Well, at all events, we will get rid 
of this. There shall be no chance of this to-morrow night, 
as we will have properly-marked tables.” Mr. Wilson after¬ 
wards went to his mother’s dressing-room and told her. 
The next morning he went out for a walk with his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Lycett Green. Mr. Lycett Green is the son of 
Sir Edward Green, who is the member of Parliament for 
the Wakefield Division of Yorkshire, and is, although a 
young man, Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson’s senior. He sought 
his brother-in-law’s advice, and it was arranged that the 
tables should be made so as to render impracticable any 
kind of cheating by the addition of stakes. When the party 
assembled on the following night the Prince was banker 
and General Owen Williams was croupier, and the position 
of the players was this: Mrs. Arthur Wilson sat upon the 
left of the Prince of Wales, and Mr. Berkeley Levett sat 
two off the Prince on his right; then opposite to the Prince, 
on the other side of the table, was General Owen Williams, 
On the left hand was Lady Coventry, next to her was Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming, and next to him, at the corner 
and on the same side, was Mrs. Lycett Green. Round the 
corner of the table was Mr. Arthur S. Wilson, and next 
to him was Mr. Lycett Green. The ladies took their places 
at the table first, and when Mrs. Lycett Green sat down 
she left a chair between herself and Lady Coventry, and 
presently when Sir William Gordon-Cumming came in he 
took that chair. Mr. Lycett Green, of course, giving the 
preference to visitors, found a place near Lady Brougham 
at the corner of the table, and sat next to Mr. Arthur 
Stanley Wilson. I wish to make an observation here. 

You will recollect that in the precis it is stated that on 
the second night it was so arranged that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming should be carefully watched, and precautions were 
taken. I wish to tell you exactly what occurred. The pre¬ 
caution was taken not with reference to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, but because it had been suggested that they ought 
to get a different table, which would prevent any mistakes 
occurring. That there was any agreement between these 
persons to watch the second night was not correct; but never¬ 
theless, they did watch, and they stated to General Williams 
that they did watch, but there was no concert between them. 
On the contrary, you will hear from Lieutenant Levett that, 
so far from watching, he was on the opposite side of the 
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table, and deliberately abstained even from looking. But 
it was inevitable that Mr. Lycett Green, who had heard 
this story, and Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson, who had seen 
acts of cheating the night before, with those to whom the 
thing was communicated, should observe, if they were in 
the position to observe. What took place on the 9th was 
similar to that which took place on the 8th. I am not 
sure whether it was on the 8th or 9th, but on one occasion, 
if not on two, with the end of a pencil a counter was pushed 
beyond the line.* I think it was on the second occasion, 
and it was also on the night when the side on which Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming was sitting was on the right of 
the table, and on the right of the Prince, that he (Sir 
William), with his counters in his hands, and holding his 
hands in the way which you will have described to you 
—with his hands over the line, and the card upon his tableau 
having lost—was observed to withdraw his hands so (illustrat¬ 
ing the movement). It may be that the statement of these 
facts did not unnaturally convey to General Owen Williams 
that the allegation was that Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
had cheated in two ways—by increasing the stake when the 
card was declared favourable, and by reducing it when the 
card was declared unfavourable. But, as a matter of fact, the 
defendants have never said that he cheated by withdrawing 
from the stake, and thB only suggestion even in that direc¬ 
tion is the suggestion I have made to you that upon one 
occasion with counters in his hands, and with his hands over 
the position in which his stake was, the card on his tableau 
being unfavourable, he proceeded to withdraw; but, upon 
the other occasion, the card proving favourable, he was 
seen openly to leave as his increased stake counters which had 
not been there, but in his hand. It is, I understand, a form 
of cheating known as la poussette. 

On this occasion an incident occurred of a very striking 
and important character. I have pointed out that upon 8th 
September Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson not only satisfied him¬ 
self by observation that Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
cheating, but he then and there called the attention of the 
comrade and brother officer of the plaintiff to the fact that 
he had observed him cheating; and upon that young man 
expressing his surprise he said, “ Watch for yourself and 
young Levett did watch. Upon the second occasion Mr. 
Lycett Green saw acts of cheating. He with difficulty 
repressed himself. His first impulse was then and there to 
denounce the cheat. You will recollect in whose presence 
he was. He left the room after he had seen two distinct acts 


* There was no line on the first night. 
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of this character. His first intention was to write a note to 
the master of the house, and then, for other reasons, he 
thought it more prudent to write a note to Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson. He goes out of the room with his observation, his 
detection of these acts of cheating registered in his mind; 
he writes a note to Mrs. Arthur Wilson informing her of 
what he had seen, and sends in the note by a servant. He 
w lits outside for some moments in doubt what he ought to do; 
and, finally, he thinks things might reach a climax, and that 
he ought to be in the room. He walks back into the room 
and does not sit down, taking no further part in the play 
until after a few minutes, and then he resumes his seat at the 
table. Mrs. Arthur Wilson will tell you that, seated at the 
opposite side of the table and busily attending to her guests, 
this distressing story had absolutely passed from her mind, 
and she had not even paid the slightest attention to what 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was doing; but, on getting 
this note from Mr. Lycett Green, whether she would or 
whether she would not, she then observed Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming 1 s play, and she herself observed acts of cheating on 
his part. Mrs. Lycett Green, who was seated next to Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming, who was between Lady Coventry 
and herself, will tell you that she, too, observed deliberate 
acts of cheating, of the character I have described. That 
was the transaction of the 9th, and on the next morning it 
was certainly incumbent upon these young men—for young 
men they were—to take the counsel of men older than them¬ 
selves. In the train on 10th September, they took the oppor¬ 
tunity of being alone with Lord Edward Somerset and his 
cousin to ask advice as to what they should do. Their advice 
very naturally was: <f Take the advice of persons older than 
yourselves.” Mr. Lycett Green met his father, Sir Edward 
Green, at Doncaster, on Leger Day, and took 'his advice, and 
upon their return from Doncaster races they discussed the 
matter together. Mr. Levett was most anxious to be left out, 
if that were possible, and desired, in the first instance, that 
he should not go to General Williams and Lord Coventry, and 
he did not go then; but he authorised the statement as to 
what he had seen. The ladies also authorised the statement 
of what they had seen. Accordingly before dinner on 10th 
September they went to Lord Coventry, to whom they told the 
story, who desired that he might have the assistance of 
General Owen Williams. These gentlemen came to the con¬ 
clusion that the Prince of Wales ought to be informed of the 
occurrence. I am not discussing now, nor am I concerned to 
discuss, the prudence, the wisdom of the course which 
these gentlemen took. I ara but narrating facts, and I am 
asking you to consider those facts, and to ask yourselves 
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whether the conduct of the plaintiff—in view of those facts— 
was or was not the conduct of an innocent man. 

It has been suggested by my learned friend, and not 
unnaturally, that Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams seemed very early and speedily to have 
arrived at a conclusion as to the guilt of Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming. Perhaps it was not unnatural. It was 
difficult to believe—you will find it difficult to believe—that 
these persons, having no ill-feeling to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, and with every motive to prevent a scandal at 
Tranby Croft—one of them actuated by a strong motive of 
comradeship and of service in the same regimen1>—in making 
an accusation of a distasteful character were mistaken. It is 
not unnatural that they found it impossible to believe that 
these five persons, all stating that they independently saw 
acts of cheating, and as to whom no motive of unfriendliness 
can be suggested—they found it difficult to believe, I say, 
that all these five persons could be mistaken. But, gentlemen, 
could any conduct have been pursued more calculated to 
build up, sustain, and support the statements of these 
five unprejudiced persons than the conduct of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming ? He, a man of honour 

—accepted in the world as such—finds himself con¬ 
fronted with the statement that five persons have accused 
him of the debasing act of cheating—of filching from the 
pockets of his friends—at a friendly game of cards. What 
was his conduct? True, he says, and says emphatically, 
ie I am innocent /* I agree an innocent man would say that; 
but a guilty man would say that too. But an innocent man 
would do more. Why, what are the facts? Has ever such 
a story been told in a Court of justice by a man of the world, 
of experience, and of honour? The story here told by Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming is, according to his account, that 
when their statement was made to him that he had been 
accused of cheating he does not seem to know whether he 
even asked the names of his accusers. He does not seem to 
know what were the particular acts of cheating of which he 
was accused. I ask you what would have been the impulse 
of an honourable man, conscious of innocence? Would it 
not have been to say, “ Who are my accusers? What do they 
say that I have done? How do they say I did it? When 
do they say I did it ? Bring them face to face with me. There 
is an awful mistake which I can explain! ” But no! He 
contents himself with the asseveration that he is not guilty, 
and that they ought not to accept the statement of a parcel 
of boys! And then he absolutely—for this takes place before 
dinner—goes to the dinner table, and leaves it and has an 
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interview with the Prince of Wales and a further interview 
with General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry; and 
although the people are in the house, within immediate call, 
who can he confronted by him, he never insists upon what I 
say would be the initial step of a man able with honesty 
and with indignation to lepel an odious, an awful, an un¬ 
trustworthy, and an untruthful calumny. What does he 
do? He is told that this charge is made, and he desires to 
see the Prince of Wales. With commendable prudence the 
Prince says: “ Yes, I will see him, provided that Lord 
Coventry and General Owen Williams are present . i3 In that 
interview he is told that the evidence against him is over¬ 
whelming. He is then asked to retire, and then General 
Owen Williams and Lord Coventry, having suggested to 
the Prince of Wales that a possible way out of the difficulty 
would be having the undertaking that Sir William should 
never play cards again, coupled with the promise of secrecy, 
come back to him and present that to him, saying : ff This 
is the only alternative of saving a scan dal.’ * What scandal? 
It is suggested—not by my learned friend—it is faintly 
suggested by Sir William Gordon-Cumming that the scandal 
affects the Prince of Wales. 

The Solicitor-General —It was suggested by me in my 
opening. 

Sir Charles Russell —What was the scandal against the 
Prince of Wales, playing an innocent game of baccarat and 
having the misfortune of having a man accused of cheating 
as one of the players? Would a man of honour—and I do 
not care if there were fifty princes in the case; and I say it 
with all deference—barter away his honour, or suffer it to 
be for one instant clouded by any consideration such as that? 
Is it to be said that this officer was so little minded of what 
he owed to the service to which he belonged, and to his own 
character and repute, that he was willing to do this debasing 
and degrading thing; to make this virtual confession of his 
guilt, because, forsooth, it was to avoid a scandal—the only 
scandal, so far as the Prince of Wales was concerned, being 
that he was engaged in an innocent and friendly game of 
baccarat, and, unfortunately, in the company of a man 
accused of cheating. No; that will not do. I felt bound to 
press Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and finally it came out 
that the scandal was that if he did not give this undertaking 
he would be denounced as a cheat. That was the scandal, 
and it was to avoid that scandal that he decided to sign this 
paper. The plaintiff said he was advised to sign it. Yes, 
he was. He was advised by two men whom he regarded as his 
friends, whom he now regards as men who then desired to act 
in his interests as leniently towards him as they could act—to 
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one he wrote, after the excitement of the incident had passed 
away, from Scotland to this effect: “ Thanks for your letter 
of the 13th. You can well understand how deeply I feel 
the great kindness and friendship you have shown me in the 
matter. I have taken your advice about Mar.” That was 
advice which had been communicated to him that he should 
not put himself in the way of meeting the Prince. He had 
been previously told by General Owen Williams that he was 
not to go to Mar, and had received a letter on 11th Septem¬ 
ber, two days before. He receives the cheque, and he said he 
would not use it, pays it into his banker, and does not think 
it necessary to acknowledge it. Pressed by these considera¬ 
tions I have endeavoured to put before you, he finally tells 
us that he ” lost his head ” when he signed this paper. 
Gentlemen, did he lose his head ? 

You have seen him in the box—a cool, clever, intelligent 
witness. Was there any indication in his own account of 
the interview that he had lost his head? Was his conduct 
not cool and impertinent, as it was suggested to be—with 
this charge hanging over him and with the clearly expressed 
view of his friends and counsellors—when he, after dinner, 
went to the Prince and asked him to write his name in the 
birthday-book of one of the young ladies in the house? Or, 
at a later moment, when General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry came with that paper, and after reading it and 
scanning it, as an intelligent man he pointed out to them 
that the signing of that paper would be a virtual admission 
of his guilt, and they told him it would be—was that the 
conduct of a man who had lost his head? And after he signs 
it he says, fC Why, this, as it stands, would even prevent me 
playing regimental whist.” Lord Coventry, as the senior, 
says: f< I am not a military man. General Williams, what 
do you say? ” ” Yes,” says General Williams, ” it would 

cover even that.” Was it the conduct of a man who had 
lost his head that after he had signed it and after this con¬ 
versation he coolly said he proposed to stop and go to the 
races with the family; but was told by General Williams 
that he must leave as early as possible. Were these the acts 
of a man who had lost his head? No, gentlemen, they are 
the acts and conduct of a man who was content to be steeped 
in dishonour in the estimation of men for whose respect he 
had the highest regard; he was content to sign this degrad¬ 
ing paper; to enter into a compact—for compact it was— 
with his five accusers, so long as secrecy could be preserved. 
It did not seem to matter to him that in the respect of these 
five persons he had fallen—that in their eyes he was a cheat. 
It did not seem to him to be a matter of the gravest concern 
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that the Prince, whom he had professed to honour, was erased 
from the category of his friends; that General Owen Williams, 
a friend of twenty odd years, and Lord Coventry, a 
friend of some years, must for the future regard him as a 
man stained with dishonour. All these things he seems to 
have been willing to waive so long as the outside world knew 
nothing of it. But when he finds he cannot slip out of the 
army with his half-pay without an inquiry, then, and then only, 
does he resort to this action—an action for damages, forsooth, 
against five people who made the statement last September, 
and whose statement was tacitly assented to by him, but 
which he now denies, because no other remedy is open to 
him. These are the facts of the case as far as it is now my 
duty to open them. You will hear the evidence which is to 
be given, and, however painful it may be, it will be 
your duty, if you believe the evidence to be that of con¬ 
scientious persons, to give effect to it in your verdict. 


Evidence for the Defendants. 

Arthur Stanley Wilson, examined by Mr. Asquith— I 
am the son of Mrs. Arthur Wilson of Tranby Croft, and am 
twenty-two years of age. I remember the party at Tranby 
Croft last September, of which the plaintiff was a member. 
I had known the plaintiff before: he stayed at our house, I 
think, a few years before. I met him then as a guest in my 
father’s house. On the evening of Monday, 8th September, 
the party sat down to play baccarat. I had played baccarat 
a good many times before, both at home and in London 
sometimes. I am well acquainted with the mode of play 
and the rules of the game. 

Now, first of all, I must ask you to tell us the position of 
the different parties on that first evening. The Prince of 
Wales acted as banker?—Yes. There was no croupier, as 
far as I can remember. As to the position of the players, 
there were Sir William Gordon-Cumming, myself, Mr. 
Berkeley Levett, my mother, and the Prince of Wales, and 
also Lord Edward Somerset. 

May I take it that upon the left of the Prince was your 
mother, Mrs. Arthur Wilson, and then came Mr. Levett?— 
Yes. 

There was some person unidentified between Mrs. Wilson 
and Mr. Levett, or an empty chair, Mr. Levett sat at the 
corner; immediately round the corner, next to Mr. Levett, 
was yourself; and upon your left, sitting next to you, the 
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plaintiff; and upon his left, on the other side, Lord Edward 
Somerset 3—Yes. 

Now, all the ladies and gentlemen whose name you have 
mentioned belonged to what is called the left tableau ?—Yes. 

We have heard that the table at which you played that 
night was made up of three tables of unequal size. May I 
take it the higher table was in the middle and the two lower 
tables at each end?—Yes. 

Now, one or two questions about the playing of the game 
itself. Does the staking take place by each player before the 
dealer—the banker—begins to deal the cards?—Yes. 

After the players have staked does the banker deal three 
cards—one to the right, one to the left, and one to himself? 
—Yes. 

These cards are dealt face downwards?—Yes. 

Does the banker then repeat that?—Yes. 

The banker then deals one to the right, one to the left, 
one to himself, and again face downwards ?- 

The Lord Chief Justice —After the first cards are dealt, 
the new cards are dealt with face upwards? 

Mr. Asquith —No, my lord, not even then; for the six 
cards are dealt before any one looks at the cards. (To 
Witness) —Does the banker look at his cards?—Yes. 

If he has what is called ,e a natural/ 7 that is, either an 
eight or a nine, he has won ? He exposes his cards and does 
not deal any more?—Yes. 

Do the players at that stage look also at their cards?— 
Yes, certainly, to see if they have got naturals. 

And if either the right or left tableau has a natural the 
players in that tableau do not pay anything?—If it is a 
similar natural to the banker's. 

If the dealer has eight and they have nine they would not 
pay?—No. 

If the dealer has nine and they have eight they would 
pay ?—Yes. 

If the dealer looks at his cards and he has not a natural, 
does he say, <f I give cards ”9—Yes. 

The dealer having said, “I give cards,” then offers a card 
to the right tableau first?—Yes, to the right. 

Face upwards?—Yes. 

If a card is accepted it is laid down on the table face 
upwards ?—Yes. 

Does he then offer a card in the same way to the left 
tableau ?—Y es. 

Which is dealt in the same way?—Yes. 

The banker may then, if he likes, take a third card him¬ 
self!—Yes; certainly. 

H 
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When that state of things has been brought about, does 
the banker pay the side which is nearer eight or nine than 
himself, and receive from the side in respect to which he is 
nearer to eight or nine than they?—Yes; certainly. 

Before that he declares what his point is?—Yes. 

And they show theirs?—Yes. 

And he pays or receives accordingly. Now, on this even¬ 
ing, you have told us you were sitting nest to the plaintiff? 
—Yes. 

Did you observe where the plaintiff placed his stake?— 
Yes, I did, most certainly. He placed it on the top of a 
sheet of white notepaper which he had in front of him. 

Did he do that once or invariably when you saw him?— 
I think invariably, but he may have done it once or twice 
in another way. 

But that was his usual practice ?—Certainly. 

There was no line on the table at that time?—No. 

You have told us that the middle table was higher than the 
side ones were. Where did you and Lieutenant Levett place 
your stakes?—We both of us placed ours on the higher table. 
We stretched across and put it on the higher table. 

Before the Prince dealt the cards did you look round the 
table?—Yes, to see how the people were playing—whether 
they were playing high or not. 

Did you notice what stake the plaintiff had put in front 
of him?—Yes; when I looked he had one £5 counter on. 
This was before the deal. 

On what was it placed?—On the sheet of notepaper. 

What was the colour of the counter?—Red. I looked at 
the same time all round to see what other stakes were being 
played. 

The cards were then dealt. Which side won?—Our side 
won. 

The left tableau?—Yes. 

Did you notice what sum was paid to the plaintiff?—He 
was paid £15: three red counters. 

You say there were three red counters on the sheet of 
paper ?—Yes. 

When the dealer came to pay Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
at the end of the round how many counters had he in front 
of him?—He had three. 

Where were the counters?—On the top of the sheet of 
notepaper. 

That was the first coup of the game?—Yes. 

Was it a counter of that colour and size (produced)?— 
Yes. 

What, if anything, did you notice next with reference 
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to the plaintiff's stake?—The next time I noticed anything 
Lord Edward Somerset was taking up the cards. 

He was a member of your tableau?—He was, and was 
seated immediately on the left of the plaintiff. 

Yes, go on?—As I looked across at Lord Edward Somerset 
about to take up the cards I noticed Sir William was sitting 
with his hands in front of him, like this [imitating], and 
there was one £5 counter on the top of the sheet of note- 
paper. He was sitting with his hand oyer the £5 counter 
in that position, leaning forward. [Witness clasped his 
hands loosely, and by request turned to the jury to show 
them the attitude.] 

Well?—Then I turned round. Lord Edward Somerset 
picked up the cards, and he (the plaintiff) leaned over like 
this to see what cards he had got. As I looked at the same 

time I saw something red in the palms of his hands, and 

this I immediately knew could be nothing less than one of 
the £5 counters. He looked, as I said, over Lord Edward 

Somerset's hand to see what card he had. Lord Edward 

had a natural—a nine and a court card. Immediately he 
saw this he opened his hands like that [demonstrating], 
and let drop three more £5 counters, and he was paid 
£20 on the coup. 

What was the next thing you noticed about his play?— 
I saw him sitting with his hands in much the same position. 
I cannot say for certain who was then taking up the cards. 
Whoever it was drew a very bad card, and I fancy we 
were baccarat—that is nothing. Immediately he saw this he 
drew back his hands to his own pile, which was in front 
of him, to the bottom of the sheet of notepaper, and let 
fall counters—I could not say how many—into his own 
pile. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —Before that he had got £5 
on?—Yes, he had £5 on; he did not touch that. 

[Witness repeated his illustration of the alleged actions 
of the plaintiff.] 

Examination continued —You were sitting next to Mr. 
Berkeley Levett, and you knew him to be a brother-officer 
of the plaintiff ?—Yes. 

Did you say anything to Mr. Berkeley Levett?—Yes; 
directly I saw this I turned round to him and whispered, 
“ My God, Berkeley, this is too hot! " 

Explain what you meant by this?—The withdrawing the 
hand. The incident which I have just described. Mr. 
Levett said, “ What on earth do you mean? " I said to 
him, This man next to me is cheating." He said, “ My 
dear chap, you must be mistaken; you must have made some 
mistake. It is absolutely impossible." I said to him, 
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“ Well, just look for yourself.” He looked; and a few 
coups afterwards he turned to me and said, “It is too 
hot.” 

And you, in the meantime—had you seen anything your¬ 
self before Mr. Levett made that remark?—I had seen his 
(plaintilTs) hand in a suspicious place, but I did not like 
to look too closely. 

You knew that Mr. Levett was looking?—I concluded so. 
After what I had told him it would have been a natural 
thing for him to do. 

After Mr. Levett had said this did you notice anything 
in the plaintiff's play?—I saw him win again one distinct 
coup. I do not know who was taking the card; at any 
rate the card was favourable. This time he had not got 
his hands in the same position as he had the first time. 
He had got them back over his own counters. He had got 
£5 down at the edge of the table. The only thing he 
could see close to the paper was a £2 counter, and this, 
with the pencil he had in his hand, he just pushed over 
the edge of the paper and half-way up. He was paid £7. 

Still with respect to the first evening, did you see any¬ 
thing else in his play which you noticed?—Nothing that 
1 can specify. I dare say, had I been asked the next after¬ 
noon, I could 'have specified half a dozen more cases. 

How long did you play that evening?—About one hour 
and a half. 

After the game was over did you go to Mr. Levett’s 
room ?—Yes; I went up with him. 

What did Mr. Levett do in his room?—He threw himself 
down across the bed. 

What was it he said?—He said, “ My God! to think of 
it — Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William Gordon-Cumming, 
Bart., caught cheating at cards! ” That was the first thing 
he said. I asked, “ What on earth are we to do?” He 
said, “ For goodness’ sake don’t ask me. He is in my 
regiment and was my own captain for a year and a half. 
What can I do? ” I then said to him, ” I know what I 
shall do. I shall have a talk with my brother-in-law in 
the morning.” I then left the room. 

Did you go to your mother’s room?—Yes; straight from 
him to my mother’s room. I told her that I had seen him 
(Sir William Gordon-Cumming) cheating at cards. 

Was she surprised and distressed at what you told her?— 
Yes, she was. She said, ,c For goodness' sake, don’t let 
us have a scandal here.” 

Did you take any steps that night with reference to 
procuring a different table for the next night?—Yes. 
Immediately after the game was over I had seen the butler, 
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and ordered a long table from the pantry to be prepared, 
and to be covered with green baize, on which to play the 
next night. A line was to be drawn on it the next night; 
it was to prevent him cheating. 

Did you say anything to your mother about this new 
table?—Yes, I told her I had ordered it from the butler 
and said, e< I think, at any rate, that will stop him. He 
will not be able to cheat to-morrow night.** 

And that is all that happened the first night?—That is 
all. 

On the morning of Tuesday, 9th September, did you take 
a walk with your brother-in-law, Mr. Lycett Green?—Yes, 
I did. 

Did you speak to him of what had happened the night 
before?—Yes," I told him of what I had seen. 

And did you mention the name of Mr. Levett then as 
one who had also seen something?—Yes. 

What did Mr. Lycett Green say?—At first he was very 
indignant, but I told him that I should never think of 
saying such a thing unless I was absolutely confident of it. 

Did you say anything to him about the change of the 
table?—Yes; I told him I had done my best to stop any 
recurrence of it. I said, f ' He will not be able to do it 
to-night at any rate, as we have so arranged the table that 
I don't think it is possible." 

Is it true that at this time, or at any other time, you 
and Mr. Lycett Green agreed to watch the play?—No, it is 
absolutely untrue. 

Did you agree with any one to watch the play?—No, with 
nobody at all. 

Well, then, on that morning, the 9th, the party, as we 
know, went to the races and returned after dinner, and 
there was a game of baccarat again that evening?—Yes, 
there was. 

Now, I want you to identify the position of the different 
players at the table on the second night. [A miniature 
table, marked with pieces of white paper to represent the 
position of the players was handed to witness.] But first 
let me ask you this. I believe the play on the second night 
was in^ a different room from that in which you played the 
first night?—Yes, it was in the billiard room, adjoining 
the smoke room. 

And you played on a table prepared according to your 
instructions?—Yes, on a long pantry table. 

What size was it?—It was about 3 feet broad. 

And how long?—I cannot exactly say how long, but it 
was a long table. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —How many persons could sit 
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at it?—I should say that twenty could have sat comfortably 
at it. It was a very long table. 

Examination continued —Do you know at all how far the 
chalk line was from the edge of the table?—I should say 
about 6 inches, roughly speaking. I cannot say for certain. 

Now, as to the position of the players. The Prince of 
Wales was again banker?—Yes. 

Where was he seated?—He was sitting here [pointing to 
the miniature table], with his back to the fireplace. 

Opposite the Prince of Wales was General Owen Williams? 
—Yes. 

Did he act as croupier?—Yes. 

It appears, from what you stated, that on the second 
night the plaintiff sat between two ladies—between Lady 
Coventry and Mrs. Lyoett Green?—Yes, he did. 

Did you notice whether Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
took hiB place before or after the ladies were seated?—He 
came in after they were seated, and asked if he might sit 
down there. 

At that time, when he took his place, had you already 
taken yours?—I believe I had. I believe I had marked it 
with counters at the head of the table. I was not sitting 
down. I fancy I had marked the place. 

Your place was next to Mrs. Lycett Green, and round the 
corner of the table?—Yes, it was. 

Immediately on your left was Mr. Lycett Green?—Yes. 

And Mr. Levett was quite at the opposite side of the table? 
—Yes, he was sitting somewhere there, but I cannot abso¬ 
lutely swear to the exact place. 

Now, on the second night, was the staking altogether over 
the white line?—Yes, certainly. 

By the Solicitor-General— That was what the white line 
was there for?—Yes. 

Examination continued —Did you notice whether on the 
second night the plaintiff had a piece of notepaper before 
him?—Yes; I believe he had. I am not absolutely positive, 
but I think he had. 

Did you notice where he kept his counters?—Yes; he kept 
a few of them on the table, but the majority were in the 
breast pocket of his dress-coat. 

Had he a pencil?—Yes, he had a long pencil; one of those 
carpenter’s pencils, fiat. 

I believe there were a number of these pencils in the house ? 
—Yes, with <c Tranby Croft 93 stamped on them. 

On the second evening you and the plaintiff were in the 
same tableau, but this time it was the right tableau and 
not the left?—Yes. 
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You would get your cards first and be paid first as com¬ 
pared with the left?—Yes, certainly. 

Now, tell me in your own words whether you noticed any¬ 
thing, and, if so, what it was?—The first occasion on which 
I noticed anything of the sort, Lady Coventry was taking 
up her cards. She was sitting between General Owen 
Williams and Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and Sir 
William was helping her. 

Did you notice what Sir William had staked?—He had 
staked one £5 counter. 

That was over the line?—Yes, well over the line. 

You saw Lady Coventry taking up the cards?—Yes. He 
looked over her hand. The Prince said, “ I give cards.” 
I think the card was seven. Sir William said, <c Don’t take 
a card.” Immediately he said this I saw his hand come out 
like this [extending his hand]. There was something in 
his hand and he was advancing it, and while the Prince was 
asking the other side he worked it nearer the white line. It 
came round to the Prince of Wales to take a card. He took 
one, and when he saw it he said, as near as I recollect, 
“I am baccarat,” or “ A two.” At all events it was a low 
card. Immediately on hearing this, Sir William gave it 
just a movement over the line, and it went only just over 
the white line, where he left it. 

What was it?—It was a £10 counter just over the edge of 
the line, and it was about four inches away from the other 
counter, the original £5 stake. 

Both were over the line?—Yes, both were over the line, 
but the £10 counter was only just over. 

Then your table had won and had to be paid?—Yes, 
certainly. 

In paying, the £5 counter was paid?—Yes. 

By whom?—By the Prince of Wales, as far as I can 
remember, to Sir William, but the £10 counter was over¬ 
looked. On noticing this Sir William looked up and said 
to the Prince of Wales, “ I beg your pardon, sir, but there 
is another c tenner ’ here that you have forgotten,” and 
the Prince of Wales said, “ I wish you would put your stake 
in a more conspicuous place.” 

And it was paid to him?—It was paid him. 

Now, can you tell me any other incident that you noticed 
on the second night in connection with the plaintiff’s play ? 
—There was another occasion. I cannot remember who took 
up a card, but at any rate the card was favourable to our 
tableau. 

Did you observe what Sir William had staked before the 
cards were dealt?—As far as I can remember it was a £5 
counter that he had staked originally. 
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Yes?—And then, immediately he saw that the card was 
favourable, he took his long pencil and “ flicked ” a £5 
counter which was near the line over it—quietly <f flicked ” 
it over the line with his pencil. 

Did you see anything else that night?—Nothing that I 
could swear to—nothing that I could give the details of. 
I know he cheated other times, but I cannot give thB details. 

You sat next to Mr. Lycett Green on this occasion?— 
I did. 

Do you remember Mr. Green leaving the table?—Yes, 
certainly. He went out into the other room. 

I believe he did not say anything to you?—No. 

Did you afterwards see a servant bring in a note to Mrs. 
Wilson after Mr. Green left the room?—Yes, I did; some 
little time after. 

Mr. Lycett Green then returned?—Yes; he came back, 
and, as far as I remember, took his seat again, but not for 
very long. 

Next morning you went to the races?—Yes. 

Did you go by train, in the same carriage with Mr. Lycett 
Green and the two Somersets—Lord Edward Somerset and 
Captain Arthur Somerset?—Yes, I did. 

Was there any one else in the carriage?—No; we were 
quite alone. 

And did you speak to them about what happened the night 
before?—Yes; we talked it over, and asked what we ought 
to do. 

Who do you mean by “we”?—My brother-in-law and 
myself. 

Then, did they give you advice?—Yes. 

What was it they advised you to do?—They told us the 
best thing we could do was to put it in the hands of Lord 
Coventry, as our oldest friend, and one of the oldest members 
of the party. 

I ought to have asked you this question before. Before 
you went to Doncaster on the morning of the 10th, had you 
spoken on the subject to Mrs. Lycett Green and your mother ? 
—Yes, we had. 

And did they tell you what they had seen?—Yes. 

Did you mention that also to Lord Edward and Captain 
Arthur Somerset?—Yes, we did. 

Did Mr. Lycett Green tell them, in your presence, that he 
had seen it also?—Yes, he did. 

In coming back from Doncaster, in the afternoon, was 
Mr. Levett in the carriage?—Yes; he came back with us in 
the same carriage, making a party of five. 

Otherwise, the same party?—Yes. 

Was he told that it was intended to consult Lord Coventrv ? 
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—Yes, he was ; and he asked if it was not possible that he 
could be left out of it considering the position he was in. 

What position was that?—That Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming was a superior officer in his regiment. 

What did Mr. Lycett Green say to that?—He said he 
would if it was possible. He would do the best he could. 

When you reached Tranby Croft did you and Mr. Lycett 
Green go to Lord Coventry?—We did. We went to his 
room. I got in a little later than Mr. Green. 

Mr. Levett did not accompany you?—No, he did not. 

Was that in consequence of what had occurred in the 
train ?—Yes. 

Sir Charles Bussell said he believed the Solicitor- 
General had received a letter from General Owen Williams 
correcting a point in his evidence with regard to the presence 
of Mr. Levett at the interviews. He had mentioned yes¬ 
terday that Mr. Levett was present with Mr. Lycett Green 
on the first occasion, and now wished to correct the state¬ 
ment. He was not present. 

The Solicitor-General said he had received such a com¬ 
munication, in which General Owen Williams stated that 
the precis was right and he was wrong. 

Examination continued —You went, you say, to Lord 
Coventry’s room?—Yes. 

Did Lord Edward and Captain Arthur Somerset go with 
you?—Yes, they did. 

Now, what was said by either, and which of you, to Lord 
Coventry?—My brother-in-law was the principal spokes¬ 
man. I may have said a few words, but he was the chief 
speaker. He told him what we had seen, as far as I can 
remember, exactly. 

Did he mention Mr. Levett?—He did mention Mr. Levett 
as having seen it as well, but explained that Mr. Levett did 
not wish to be brought into the matter. 

Did he mention the ladies as having seen it?— Yob; he 
mentioned Mrs. Lycett Green and Mrs. Wilson. 

We know that Lord Coventry called in General Owen 
Williams. After General Williams came in, was the story 
repeated to him?—Yes; it was repeated to both of them 
together. 

What did they say to you?—Oh, they were both quite sur¬ 
prised, of course, and asked us whether we were absolutely 
certain on this point, and talked to us a long time about 
it. I cannot now remember the exact words used; it is a 
long time ago. 

What was the effect of what they said?—They said, “ If 
you really mean this, there is one thing we must do. We 
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must go and lay it before the Prince of Wales ”; and they 
left us for that purpose. 

Was that before dinner?—It was. 

Now, after dinner, were you called into the presence of 
the Prince of Wales?—We were; some time after dinner. 

Which of you?—My brother-in-law, Mr. Berkeley Levett, 
Lord Edward Somerset, Captain Arthur Somerset, and 
myself—and, of course, Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams. 

Did His Royal Highness question you as to this statement ? 
—He did, very carefully, on every point. 

Separately?—Yes; me first, and then my brother-in-law. 

Do you remember his putting any question to Mr. Levett? 
—Yes. 

What did he say?—He turned round to Mr. Levett, and 
said that my brother-in-law had told him that Mr. Levett 
had seen it as well. “Did you see it? ” and he said 
“ Yes.'* That was the only question, as far as I can 
remember, that was put to Mr. Levett. 

You say Mr. Levett said 11 Yes.” Do you remember his 
saying anything else, in answer to the Prince of Wales?— 
He may have done, but I cannot remember just now* 

Was anything said by any one as to confronting Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming?—Oh, yes. My brother-in-law 
said distinctly that if he did not think himself to be guilty 
he wished to be confronted with him at once. 

I think nothing was said at that time about the under¬ 
taking?—No. I do not think there was anything then said 
about it. 

But, later in the evening, was anything mentioned to 
you about it?—Yes. 

By whom?—By Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams. 

Was Mr. Lycett Green present?—Yes, he was. 

Did he concur or object?—No; he objected to the paper 
altogether. He said he thought that months afterwards it 
might come up against us; that the plaintiff might bring 
an action against us or insult any of us, or words to that 
effect. I cannot recall the exact words. 

What did General Owen Williams say?—General Williams 
assured him that in signing the paper the plaintiff admitted 
his guilt. 

By the Solicitor-General —Do you remember the words 
used by General Owen Williams?—I cannot remember the 
precise words now. It is nine months ago. 

Examination continued —You did sign the undertaking? 
—Yes, I did. 

Now, from that time—from the moment you signed that 
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undertaking till this action was taken—did you breathe a 
word to any human being as to what you saw Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming do that night?—No, not a word. 

You remember, in the month of January in the present 
year, receiving a communication from Mr. Levett asking 
you to come to London?—Yes; he sent me a telegram. 

And I believe you did come to London in consequence? 
—Yes, I did. 

And you had an interview with Mr. Levett?—Yes; at 
St. James’s Barracks. 

Can you tell us whether that was on 26th January?—I 
cannot say the exact date. It would be somewhere about 
that time. 

Or the day of the week?—No, I don’t remember, but I 
think it was Monday as far as I can recollect. 

Well, on 27th January you received a letter from the 
plaintiff’s solicitors?—Yes, on the 28th; it was dated the 
27th. 

The letter demanded a retraction, or advised you that 
action would be taken against you. In answer to that, did 
you put the matter into the hands of your solicitors, and 
reply that you were prepared to justify your action?— 
Yes. 

Cross-examined by the Solicitor-General —On what date 
were you twenty-two years old?—On 30th July last year. 

What is your occupation?—I don’t know that I have any 
occupation. I don’t do much. 

What is your occupation as far as you have any?— 
Perhaps I should say that I have none. 

How long ago did you leave Cambridge?—About two years 
ago, I think. 

What was your college?—Magdalene. 

Did you go through a full college course?—No; I was 
only up there a year. 

How did that happen ?—Because I did not do much work 
up there, and I thought it was rather a waste of time. 

Did any one else think it was rather a waste of time?— 
Yes, I think my father did as well. 

And he thought you might come away?—He said it would 
probably be better. 

In order that you might waste more time?—No. I went 
into my father’s business for a month. 

Did you waste more time there?—No. I worked very 

hard for a month. 

And since then you have not returned to business?— 
No, I have not. 
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Where and on what occasions before September, 1890, 
did you play at baccarat?—At various places. 

Mention some of them?—I played it in London. 

Where?—At one or two private houses. 

Tell me the name of some one place where you played 
baccarat?—I played at one or two houses, but 1 cannot 
mention names. 

Do you not recollect the names of any persons at whose 
houses you played?—I remember about two years ago I 
played at Mr. Hurlbert’s house in Chester Street. It was 
quite a small game. 

How many persons were there?—About half a dozen 
or so. 

Any members of your family there?—No,- I was the only 
one. 

Have you played baccarat at Tranby Croft?—Yes. 

On what date?—About a year before that time. 

What time?—The occasion of the Doncaster party last 
year. 

Was it on the occasion of a Doncaster party of 1889?— 
I do not remember whether we played it on that occasion. 

The Doncaster of one year usually comes about a year 
before the next Doncaster. I suggest to you that it was 
at the Doncaster party in 1889?—I do not remember. 

Was His Royal Highness present?—No, he was not. 

Was it in consequence of the play on that occasion that 
your father objected to the game of baccarat at Tranby 
Croft?—It was. 

When was that?—I should say about October or November. 

The Doncaster Meeting would be in the first or second 
week in September?—Yes. 

Then in October or November baccarat was played at 
Tranby Croft, and your father objected?—He did. 

From the time that your father objected till His Royal 
Highness visited the house was baccarat played at Tranby 
Croft?—No; we never played. 

Tell me, if you can, some other places where you have 
played baccarat?—I played it when I was up at Cambridge. 

Where?—I cannot remember precisely. I may have played 
it at some man’s rooms. 

Will you mention anybody with whom you have played 
baccarat at Cambridge?—I cannot recollect. 

Will you mention any one person with whom you will 
swear you played baccarat?—I cannot. 

Do you represent to the jury that on 8th September, 1890, 
you were familiar with the game of baccarat?—I think I 
knew the game fairly well. 

{Question repeated) ?—I do. 
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You have heard a great deal of it since, I suppose?—A 
very great deal. 

Have you played at baccarat with members of your family ? 
—Before this occasion? 

Yes?—Oh, yes, I think so. 

Where]—At Tranby. 

Have you played baccarat with Mr. Lycett Green before] 
—Yes. 

Where?—At Tranby, and on a moor we had. That was 
about three years ago, I think, but I am not certain. 

You represent to the jury that you have a clear memory 
as to the events at Tranby Croft?—Yes. 

You have a clear memory as to the story you told on the 
night of 10th September?—Yes. 

Mr. Lycett Green was your spokesman on that evening? 
—He was. 

You are aware that he did not profess to have seen any 
false play at all on the evening of the 8th?—No, he did 
not. 

Then he was professing to relate, as to the evening of the 
8th, not what he had seen, but what you had seen?—What 
I had told him. I may have put in a word here or there, 
but I cannot say. 

You would have put in a word if it had been necessary to 
correct any inaccuracies?—Certainly. 

So that what he told to Lord Coventry on that occasion was 
the story as you wished it to be believed that night?—Yes. 

I think that account was given three times in the course 
of that evening]—We went into more details on the second 
time, so far as I recollect. 

In the first instance Mr. Lycett Green in your presence 
gave an account to Lord Coventry?—Yes. 

Then Lord Coventry desired to be joined by General Owen 
Williams?—Yes. 

And the account originally given to Lord Coventry was 
repeated in his presence?—It was. 

Then the third and more detailed statement was made 
before the Prince of Wales?—Certainly. 

In presence of Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams? 
—Yes. 

And I understand you to say that His Royal Highness 
paid particular attention to what was said, and asked ques¬ 
tions with regard to details?—He did. 

So that you have no doubt that there came to the minds 
of Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams and His Royal 
Highness on that night exactly the account which you were 
then in a position to give?—Certainly. 

Now, sir, I will read the record of what you then said 
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—a record which, as you are aware, has been signed by 
General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry, and affirmed 
by the Prince of Wales : “ After returning from the races on 
the 10th inst., Mr. Lycett Green, having previously taken 
counsel with his father on the matter, made a statement to 
Lord Coventry to the effect that his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Arthur Stanley Wilson, had told him -on the evening of the 
8th that Sir William Gordon-Cumming systematically placed 
a larger stake on the table after the card had been declared 
in his favour than he originally laid down, and that when 
the cards were against him he frequently withdrew a portion 
of his stake, by these means defrauding the banker.” Is 
.that a true account of what Mr. Lycett Green said in your 
presence?—It is more or less so. It may not be as to the 
withdrawing of the stake frequently. 

Listen to the paragraph I have read, and answer the ques¬ 
tion I put. Is the sentence I have read to you an accurate 
statement of what Mr. Lycett Green said in your presence?— 
I should say not quite. 

I will take it separately. Did Mr. Lycett Green in your 
presence say that you had told him that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming systematically placed a larger stake on the table 
after the card had been declared in his favour than he 
originally laid down?—Yes, certainly. 

And you used the word systematically?—Y;es, I dare say 
I did; though I cannot swear if I did use the word. I fancy 
I did. 

So there is no doubt of the accuracy of the record so far 
as that is concerned?—No. 

Did Mr. Lycett Green say that you, on the evening of the 
8th, had told him that when the cards were against him Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming did frequently withdraw a portion 
of his stake?—No; I do not think he said that—in fact, I 
am sure he did not. I only saw him withdraw once. 

I take your answer, and we will come back to what you 
saw. I come to the next paragraph: “ This conduct is 
described as placing a larger stake after the cards had been 
declared in his favour, and with frequently withdrawing a 
portion of the stake when the cards were against him. This 
conduct had also been noticed by Mrs. Arthur Wilson.” 
Did Mr. Lycett Green tell these three gentlemen, at different 
times, that on the evening of the 8th Mrs. Arthur Wilson 
had noticed that conduct?—Yes. 

I do not wish to catch you* for a moment, and you may not 
have noticed the exact form of my question. Did Mr. Lycett 
Green tell General Williams, Lord Coventry, and His Boyal 
Highness that on the evening of the 8th Mrs. Arthur Wilson 
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had noticed that conduct?—No; I beg your pardon. I 
thought you said on the evening of the 9th. 

By all means put yourself right. I ask now, did Mr. 
Lycett Green in your presence tell these three gentlemen 
that Sir William’s conduct had been noticed on the 8th by 
Mrs. Arthur Wilson?—Certainly not. 

And that she had informed her husband of what she had 
seen?—No; certainly not. 

In order to make my question perfectly clear I will read 
the whole passage. The Solicitor-General, having read the 
passage as to increasing and withdrawing the stake, con¬ 
tinued : <f This conduct had also been noticed by Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson, who informed her husband of what she had seen. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lycett Green and Mr. Levett having been 
also made acquainted with the facts, it was agreed that they 
should all carefully watch the play on the following night.” 
Is that a correct statement of what occurred?—No, it is 
entirely wrong. 

No such thing was ever said?—Certainly not, because the 
things did not take place at all that were put down. 

Do you mean that no such thing as that was ever said by 
Mr. Lycett Green to Lord Coventry, General Williams, or 
His Royal Highness?—I am certain it was not said. 

Is it true that Mr. Lycett Green told these three gentle¬ 
men that Mrs. Arthur Wilson informed her husband of 
what she had seen ?—Certainly not on the evening of 
the 8th. 

Did he say Mrs. Arthur Wilson had informed her husband 
upon any occasion?—That I cannot be quite certain about. 
I think he did. My idea is that he did. In fact, I am 
nearly certain of it, although I could not swear. 

Do you remember what was said to Mr. Lycett Green as 
to your mother having informed your father of what she 
had seen?—I do not remember the exact words. 

Do you remember the substance?—No; I cannot say what 
he said. 

Is it a fact that these persons whose names are mentioned 
—Mr. Lycett Green, yourself, Mrs. Arthur Wilson, Mrs. 
Lycett Green, and Mr. Levett—agreed that you should all 
carefully watch the play on the following evening?—No, 
most distinctly no. 

I am to understand that you now tell the jury that no 
such statement as that was made by Mr. Lycett Green to 
either of the gentlemen mentioned?—No; there was no such 
statement made. 

The Lord Chief Justice —This is as to the agreement? 

The Solicitor-General —Yes, my lord; the agreement to 
watch. 
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Cross-examination continued —No such statement was made 
as to an agreement to watch on any day?—No; absolutely 
nothing. 

So that if this statement gets into the record of the trans¬ 
actions drawn up by General Williams, you cannot imagine 
how it got there?—No. 

It must have been invented?—It may be as I put it to you. 
Four people had seen him in the course of the night. 

Forgive me. This purports to be a record of what was 
said?—I know nothing about it. I have not seen it before. 
I was never asked any questions upon the subject. 

I am quite aware of that. How it came to find a place in 
the record you cannot tell?—No. 

Now, I want to complete this. They agree, it is said, to 
watch carefully the play on the following night, “ when again 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was frequently observed most 
distinctly to repeat the same practice. ,, Was anything said 
by Mr. Lycett Green in your hearing, to either of these 
three gentlemen, as to withdrawing the stakes the second 
night?—No, never. 

You said that the precis was not shown to you?—Yes. 

You are aware that it was sent to the Prince and then 
remitted to Lord Coventry for verification, and that His 
Royal Highness has himself affirmed it?—Yes. 

Coming to the account which has been given to-day, 
did you at any time make a memorandum of what you 
allege took place on these evenings?—No. 

You made the observations which struck you at the time. 
If you had been asked the day after, could you have given 
a more detailed account?—I could have detailed several 
other acts if I had been asked. 

Quite possibly?—I am certain of it. 

You were asked the day following by His Royal Highness? 
—I may have given more details then. 

Will you undertake to say you did?—I probably did. 

Will you undertake to say you did?—No; I will not under¬ 
take to say I did. 

Do you suggest to the jury that any part of such a matter 
as that could have slipped from your mind?—Certainly. 
After nine months one is quite liable to forget a few of the 
facts or forget the details. 

Forget the details?—Yes. 

On the evening of the 8th we know there were three tables 
together. Did you play in the library or smoking-room? 
—Smoking-r oom. 

What were these tables—whist tables or coffee tables?— 
There were two whist tables, and the other was the smoking- 
room table. 
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The higher one was in the middle?—Yes. 

So that the two tabled at which the players were seated at 
either end would be two whist tables?—Yes. Of course, 
some were at the centre table as well. 

I put it to you specifically, that the two tables at which 
the players sat were two ordinary-sized whist tables, and 
the centre table was the smoking-room table?—Yes. 

Larger than the others?—About the same size. It was a 
bit larger than the others. 

So that when His Royal Highness was seated in the middle 
at one table, would he have one person on his right and 
one person on his left sitting at the table?—Yes, I say so; 
I am sure he had. 

Come, then, to the whist tables. There would not be room 
for more than two persons at the side of either of these 
tables ?—No. 

I suppose the whist tables were ordinary whist tables 
covered with green baize?—They were covered with a table¬ 
cloth right across the whole lot. 

Do I understand that one large table-cloth covered the 
whole three tables?—No; I do not think it was one. I think 
there were two or three—certainly two—coloured table¬ 
cloths. 

Were there table-cloths over the separate tables, or one 
table-cloth with an uneven surface over the whole three?— 
I am not quite certain about that. 

At all events, can you tell me the colour of the table¬ 
cloth on the .table at which Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
was?—It was a table-cloth with a pattern upon it, but I 
could not say for certain. 

Dark or light?—Neither one nor the other, so far as I 
can make out. There was a pattern upon it. 

What value in counters did you purchase at the beginning 
cf the evening?—I cannot quite remember. I think £20. 
I think it was something about that. 

I presume when you only bought £20 worth of counters 
you would buy them in small denominations?—Yes. 

Had you any counter as high in value as £5 ?—Oh, yes. 
I had one or two, perhaps. 

Was the play for the most part small and low?—Yes. I 
was playing low. I did not ask as to the other persons 
who were sitting at the table. 

So far as yourself and Mr. Berkeley Levett were concerned, 
were they small sums you were dealing with?—Yes. 

What was the highest amount you have ever staked?—I 
have gone £10 on one coup once or twice. I never did more, 
so far as I can remember. 

You would recognise these at a distance as distinctive 
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counters and know the amount they represented 1 ?—Yes. 

You would recognise this brown counter as £10?—Yes. 

The red represented £5*?—Yes. 

The dark blue £1 ?—Yes. 

This ?—10s. 

And this?—5s. 

And the counters which the players were playing with 
were counters distinctive in colour and in size, and recog¬ 
nisable as you show at a long distance?—Yes. 

Mr. Sassoon sold the counters or handed out the counters? 
—Yes. 

Did you happen to notice whether Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming was playing with larger or higher stakes than 
the other persons?—I should say he probably was. He 
seemed to have more counters than the others. 

More than any other person on that side?—I do not quite 
remember what the others had just now. 

At all events, your attention was called to the fact that 
he was playing with a good many more than you were? 
—Yes. 

You say you have played baccarat before. It is as nearly 
a game of chance as any game can be to have any element 
of intelligence?—Yes. 

Do you play baccarat on any system?—I do not think I 
do. I play just as fancy strikes me. 

Do you know anything of baccarat players' systems ?— 
Yes. There is what is called the coups des trots. 

That is to say, three coups in succession?—Yes. 

The gambler's hope of making a large coup would be by 
following the luck either of himself or of some other player? 
—Probably it may be some people's custom. The coups des 
trois is if you win £5 you add that £5 and another £5. 
If you won then you would get £15, making £30. Then 
if you- play high you would lay it on again. 

If you were fortunate enough then to win you would have 
£60, and you could put £50 in your pocket and go on 
playing with the £10 with which you originally started?— 
Yes. Of course there are various ways of playing. 

I quite appreciate that. Do you understand what is meant 
by keeping a tableau?—Yes; marking it down on paper. 

Putting at the top " B " and “ P," then with your pencil 
putting dots or ticks underneath, taking care to put them 
so that you will know the order at the end of the play and 
be able to see the result?—Yes. 

Do you recollect of being particularly lucky one night? 1 
—No; I cannot recall that to my mind. 

Do you remember something being said about your being 
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a novice!!—I certainly do not recollect it, but it may have 
been said. 

You would not dispute your claim to that title?—Oh, no. 

I understand your account to be that the very first coup 
that was played you saw a £5 stake, and then something 
you have described?—I saw the £5 staked before the cards 
were dealt. 

The advantage of this game is that you stake your money 
in absolute ignorance of what your chance will be of winning. 
You say you saw the £5 staked before the cards were dealt; 
who was handling the cards at that time?—My mother. 

She, as sitting to the immediate left of His Royal High¬ 
ness, would handle the cards?—Yes. 

Do you remember that your side of the tableau was suc¬ 
cessful—very successful—on that evening?—No; I don't 
think so. I know I won something. I don't think I was 
remarkably successful. It did not strike me as so. I think 
Mr. Levett, next me, lost a little. 

That may be by the player making his larger stakes on 
the wrong deal?—Certainly. 

After your mother Mr. Berkeley Levett would handle the 
cards?—No; I believe there was somebody in between. 
There was a blank space. It was suggested it was a chair, 
but I think there was some one sitting in it. I think so. 
It might not have been. 

Then the cards would come to you?—Yes. 

Then to Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and then to Lord 
Edward Somerset?—Yes. 

Do you remember for how many coups you handled the 
cards?—No; I have no recollection at all, but not many 
times. 

Half a dozen times?—Certainly not. 

The player who handles the cards has to pass them to the 
next directly the tableau loses?—Yes. 

Presuming that the first time your tableau won, your 
mother would pass the cards?—Yes. 

Supposing the tableau has lost frequently, the cards would 
pass round that tableau probably before the right hand 
tableau had them?—Yes. 

After they have gone round the tableau are they started 
with the person to the left hand of the dealer?—Yes. 

Can you give me any idea of how many times the cards 
had gone round the tableau at which you were sitting that 
evening ?—No. 

A good many times?—I should say a good many times. 

Two or three times?—I should say so. 

I was told that you had said so?—Probably. 

It was on one occasion when the cards were being handled 
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by Lord Edward Somerset that you say you saw something? 
—Yes; the first time he handled the cards. 

There were six persons sitting at this whist table which 
constituted the end of the tableau at which you were playing? 
—I am not quite sure that there were six. 

At the whist table you were sitting at there was some¬ 
body whom you do not remember?—Yes; I do not remember. 

Now, I understand that Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
had got an ordinary sheet of notepaper on the table, and 
these counters which he staked—£5 or otherwise—were put 
on that paper?—Yes; towards the top of the paper. 

Towards the end of the paper farthest away from Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming?—Yes. 

That piece of paper was in the clear observation of a good 
many people?—Certainly. 

Including such persons as Lord Edward Somerset?—Yes. 

Could Mr. Tyrwhitt Wilson see it?—I really do not 
remember. 

Could the Prince see it?—Yes. 

Could General Owen Williams see it?—Yes. 

Who, on that evening, was acting as croupier?—I do not 
think there was anybody. 

The |Prince, at the first coup, having started with a £100 
bank, would have £100 in counters before him?—Yes. 

At any time would there be more than six cards face 
downwards on the three tables?—No. 

It is not a matter of each player having cards in front of 
him, but only of two cards, face downwards, being on each 
tableau ?—Yes. 

Then the right-hand player, before deciding whether he 
would take another card, would have taken up his cards and 
looked at them?—Yes. 

And if, after he had looked, he took another card, it 
would be dealt out face downwards?—Yes. 

What is the incident in the whole transaction which you 
call c ‘ declaring the cards ” ? Do you know that such a 
phrase is in ordinary use in talking of baccarat?—I suppose 
it is used. 

Have you ever heard it used ?—I may. I think I have. 

I suggest to you that it is not a phrase in ordinary use 
in baccarat?—I have heard a person say, ,f I declare my 
cards as five,” or something like that. 

By the banker?—No. We generally say, ,f I am five,” or 
whatever it is, or et I am baccarat.” 

A deal has taken place with the cards face downwards. 
The banker has lifted his card, and we assume that it is 
a three or four. He says “ I give cards ” to the players, 
and the right takes one, but the card is thrown down face 
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upwards. Then the same thing is done with the player to 
the left. Then the banker—who, we will suppose, holds four 
—takes a card himself. Assuming that it is three, that 
makes seven, and he declares that it is seven?—Yes. 

And that is what is called declaring the cards?—Yes, I 
would call it declaring the cards. 

I don't mind what you call it?—I don’t mind either. 

What is called “declaring the cards”?—I have never 
thought about it. 

We have heard a great deal of baccarat lately. Will you 
think of it now and tell me what is “ declaring the cards ” ? 
—I suppose that it is declaring what a particular card is 
worth. 

Of -course a player, if he holds a natural, lays down his 
cards; otherwise the banker declares first?—Yes. 

The jury will understand you to say that in each case the 
alteration of stake which you allege was made after the 
banker had declared his point?—Not each time; not the 
first time. 

The first time the Prince had said “I give cards.” There¬ 
fore, he could not have a natural. Lord Edward Somerset 
picked up the cards and looked at them, and then Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming looked at them- 

The Witness —Not the first time. That was the first time I 
saw him distinctly cheating. I think you will find that by 
my evidence. 

You told us in your evidence that the first thing happened 
at the very first coup?—I did not eay I saw anything. I 
said what happened. 

If you describe what happened you must have seen it?— 
I did not say that I saw anything that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming did wrong. 

You do not suggest that you saw any cheating at the first 
coup?—Certainly not. I do not suggest anything of the 
sort. 

Then I understand that, so far as the first coup was con¬ 
cerned, you do not represent that you saw him do anything 
wrong ?—Yea. 

That being so, I pass from that, and come to the instance 
in which you say you saw him cheating. On that occasion 
Lord Edward Somerset was handling the cards?—Yes, in 
the first case. 

Lord Edward Somerset was sitting not on the same side 
of the whist table as you were, but just round the corner? 
—I should say he was sitting at the corner. It was a square 
whist table. 

Sir William next to him?—Yes. 

And you next?—Yes. 
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I understand you to say that you leant over to see Lord 
Edward Somerset’s cards?—Yes, as Sir William was doing 
it that time. 

The Lord Chief Justice —That is right enough, isn’t it? 

The Solicitor-General — Oh, certainly. {To Witness ) 
—Did you stake money on the cards which he was handling:? 
—Yes. 

There was no objection to your seeing what he had?—Not 
the least. 

You would quite naturally do that without any dishonest 
intention of taking any advantage of the cards?—Yes. 

You illustrate by putting your hands together the way 
in which he was holding his hands at the time?—Yes. 

Were you leaning over in front of him or behind him? 
—We were both leaning over together. 

You suggest you saw something red in his hand?—Most 
certainly I do. 

At that time was the sheet of paper to which you have 
referred lying upon the table in front of him with a red 
counter upon it?—It was. 

You said Lord Edward Somerset had a natural?—Yes, 
he had. 

You had placed your stake?—Yes; upon the higher table 
beyond Lord Edward Somerset’s stake, which was in front 
of him at the time. 

He was only playing in half-sovereigns?—Yes. He may 
have had sovereigns on sometimes. 

He put his counters on the table?—Yes, just in front of 
him. 

He did not put them on the sheet of paper ?—He may have 
done that, although I am not quite certain. 

Cannot you say?—No, I cannot say for certain. 

Did you notice Lord Edward Somerset’s first stake in the 
evening ?—Yes. 

How much was it?—I think 10s., but I am not perfectly 
certain. 

Then I understand you to say that on this occasion you saw 
three more £5 counters on the paper?—Yes; I swear I saw it. 

Do you mean to say that, there having been upon the table 
a sheet of white paper with a red counter upon it as Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming’s stake, immediately Lord Edward 
Somerset had declared a natural you saw four red counters 
upon it?—There were certainly four counters upon it. I 
saw him open his hand, as I have said before, and drop 
them out. 

Put his hands over the paper?—He had kept them there 
the whole time. I could see the, *E5 counter underneath. 
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He just lowered his hand, and, opening it, let three more 
drop out. 

And immediately after a natural was declared?—Imme¬ 
diately after he had seen the cards. 

Had the natural been declared or not?—I think it was 
pretty nearly at the same minute, but I could not say for 
certain. Lord Edward Somerset would put down a natural 
on the table. 

The point is, was the natural declared? You have been 
asked in this case to give particulars of all that you saw. 
“ The cheating consisted in the plaintiff increasing his 
stake after the card was declared in his favour.” Did you 
use that phrase?—I may have done. 

Do you not swear in that affidavit that the cheating con¬ 
sisted in adding to the stake after the card was declared 
in his favour? Do you mean that it was after Lord Edward 
Somerset had declared a natural?—He certainly had seen 
the natural, and I think Lord Edward Somerset had put 
it down, but I am not quite certain. 

I am merely quoting your own sentence ?—What I consider 
is—he had seen the card and he knew it was a natural. It 
was virtually declared. 

Do you know that in every one of the five affidavits this 
particular phrase has been used, “ after the card was 
declared in his favour ” ?—I cannot say. 

Do you swear that what was done was done after Lord 
Edward Somerset had declared a natural?—I cannot swear 
to that, but I can swear that Sir William saw the card, and 
if not declared it was virtually declared—it was as good as 
declared. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —You maintain your answer 
is substantially the same—that he had seen the card?—Yes. 

And that having seen it, he put on more counters?—That 
is exactly what I mean. 

And you say that is substantially the same as you stated 
in your declaration?—Yes; it was declared at once. I could 
not say whether it was on the table or not. 

The Court adjourned. 
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Fourth Day—Thursday, 4th June, 1891. 

Arthur Stanley Wilson, further cross-examined by the 
Solicitor-General —Is this (a carpenter’s pencil) one of the 
pencils such as was used by Sir William Gordon-Cumming? 
—Yes; it has Tranby Croft printed upon it. 

Are there many such pencils about the house?—Yes. 

Could any one pick them up and use them?—Yes. 

Were other people using them?—I dare say. 

Can you say whether any one else was using these pencils 
and keeping a tableau?—I cannot say for certain, but it is 
probable that other persons were keeping a tableau. 

Was Captain Somerset using such a pencil?—I cannot say. 

Have you ever played with Captain Somerset before?— 
I cannot say for certain. He has been at Tranby Croft many 
times, and I think we had played once prior to this 
occasion. 

Is your recollection quite definite as to what took place 
on that evening?—It is. 

How is it that your memory is definite on some matters 
and not on others?—It is only natural. I have talked the 
subject over with my brother-in-law, and have thought about 
it very often. 

Not being a pleasant subject you thought of it very often? 
You have had a great many interviews with your solicitors? 
—Yes, a great many. 

Had you seen Mr. George Lewis before you made your 
affidavit ?—Yes. 

Who prepared the affidavit?—Mr. George Lew.is. 

Had you given a written statement ?—I made a statement, 
which was taken down in writing. 

Before 8th September had you ever played with the counters 
used on that occasion?—No. 

Had you ever seen the counters before?—No. 

Whose counters were they ?—His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales's. 

His Royal Highness had brought them to the house with 
him?—Yes. 

You had no such counters at Tranby Croft?—No. 

Have you ever played with similar counters since?—No. 

Have you seen the counters since that night until they were 
produced in Court?—No. 

When you left the table on the evening of Monday and 
went to Mr. Levett's room, were you certain that you had 
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seen Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheat?—As I said before, 
I could have staked my life upon it. 

I may take that as yes?—You may. 

Was it before or after you went to Mr. Levett's room that 
you gave orders about another table?—Before going. 

You did nothing to prevent Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
playing again?—No. 

That being the case, how many persons were put in pos¬ 
session of the story?—Mr. Levett, my brother-in-law (Mr. 
Lycett Green), and my mother. 

You told Mr. Lycett Green?—Yes, next morning. 

Had he been playing?—I don't remember. He may have 
been playing a short time. 

And had noticed nothing]—No. 

And he told Mrs. Lycett Green, who also had been playing 
and had seen nothing?—Yes. 

When you told them your story you told them as positively 
as you do now?—I did. 

Was Mr. Wilson, your father, made acquainted with the 
matter ?—That I cannot say. He had gone to bed. I saw him 
the next day, but I did not say anything to him. I told my 
mother, and I thought that was sufficient. 

You saw your father at the races?—Yes. 

Am I to understand that this was the state of affairs—that 
you did not tell your father anything at all about it?—I did 
not. I told my mother and my brother-in-law. 

What instructions did you give as to the preparation of 
the table?—I told the carpenter to cover a large table with 
green baize. I did not give instructions for having the chalk 
line upon it. 

Who did it?—I believe His Royal Highness did it himself. 

Did you see it done?—No; I was told. 

Were you told that on the evening of the 10th?—I fancy 
so. I think Mr. Berkeley Levett told me. 

On the Tuesday you went to the races?—I did. 

Was Sir William Gordon-Cumming lunching with the party? 
—Yes. 

And you behaved the same as if nothing had happened?— 
I do not think I saw Sir William Gordon-Cumming that 
day. 

Did you afterwards play billiards with him?—I don't 
think 1 did. 

Did you mention to your mother, or to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lycett Green, that you had ordered the preparation of a 
baccarat table?—I told my mother on the evening of the 
8th. 

Did you tell Mr. Berkeley Levett?—Yes, I think I did. 

You went away from the table perfectly certain that you 
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had seen Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheat 1—Perfectly 
certain. 

And ordered a special table, and told your mother of these 
things, and yet your mother sat down and played with Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming the next night?—Yes, thinking 
he could not cheat. 

You thought it impossible that he could cheat when the 
line was drawn?—I thought so, in my ignorance. 

On the evening of the 8th you said nothing about the chalk 
line, did you?—I may have done, and I may not. The line 
was made in order that no cheating should take place. We 
did not want a scandal in our house. 

And did you think any person who intended to cheat would 
be prevented by the chalk line?—Yes. As I have said, in my 
ignorance I thought so. 

Do you mean to say it suggested itself to you that putting 
red counters upon a sheet of white paper was less conspicuous 
than moving counters over a chalk line?—I thought so. 

On the second night did it so happen that all the five 
persons who knew of the accusation were sitting close 
together?—Yes, more or less. 

What do you mean by that?—Mr. Levett was sitting oppo¬ 
site, but whether exactly opposite I could not swear. 

You told us yesterday that the table was only three feet 
wide?—Yes. It was measured a few days ago. 

Then Mr. Berkeley Levett was sitting immediately opposite 
to Sir William Gordon Gumming, and within three feet of 
him?—Yes, I suppose he was. 

Had you mentioned to the rest of the family party the ubo 
of the chalk line?—I thought every one would know. 

What did you explain to your mother about the chalk line? 
—I told my mother that it would be impossible to cheat. 

Did you say that to any one else?—To Mrs. Lycett Green. 

So that this little party sat down with the knowledge or 
impression that that chalk line was placed upon the table to 
prevent Sir William Gordon-Cumming doing something which 
he would have done had the chalk line not been there?— 
Certainly. 

No syllable having been mentioned to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming or to his old friends staying in the house?—No, 
certainly not. What! My word against Sir William's? 

I think it was your word and Mr. Berkeley Lovett's on 
which the accusation was founded?—Mr. Levett was in rather 
a peculiar position. 

D.id you think it would be only your word against his?— 
Yes, after my interview with Mr. Levett. 

He would not support the accusation then?—Not exactly 
that. 
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On the second occasion you had been to the races, and the 
Prince of Wales’s horse had won, and you went to play 
baccarat about the same time 1 ?—Yes. 

Was it usual to play baccarat on a chalked line, across 
which the stakes were placed ?—Yes. 

Now, on the second night did Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
again keep his tableau on a piece of paper ?—As far as I know 
he did. 

Did Sir William again place his counters on the piece of 
paper?—No, no, no! We were playing with the chalked line. 

How far was the chalk line from the edge of the table?— 
About six or seven inches. It being a narrow table, and the 
chalk line being drawn six inches, it would leave only a small 
space in front?—Yes. 

The ruled line could easily be seen by the people sitting 
around?—Yes. 

You say you saw a sheet of notepaper, and that from time 
to time Sir William was marking?—Yes, so far as I remember. 

Have you any doubt?—No, I suppose I have no doubt. 

Who else that night was keeping a tableau?—I don’t know. 
I do sometimes myself. 

Did you that evening ?—I do not know. I may have done. 
I do not remember now, it is so long since. 

The circumstances under which you sat down ought to 
have impressed the fact on your memory?—Quite likely I 
did keep a record of my tableau. 

Gan you tell me of any other person keeping a tableau on 
that side?—I cannot. 

How much money did you win the first night?—I won £30, 
and I think I took it out on the second night in counters. 

On the second night how much did you win?—£25 or £30. 

You were upon the second night continuing to play the low 
stakes you played the night before?—Yes. 

How long do you think it was after you sat down at the 
table before you noticed anything?—I cannot tell. Perhaps 
twenty minutes or half an hour after I sat down I noticed 
something. 

So far as you knew, you were the first person to observe 
anything wrong?—I don’t know. 

Before you noticed anything wrong, had your attention 
been called to any one else or anything else?—No. 

What was the first thing you noticed?—I observed his 
hand move in a suspicious manner, but I could not see posi¬ 
tively what it was doing. 

When you first observed anything wrong the second night, 
you were not the first person to notice it ?—So far as I know, 
I was. 

Had you that night one of those carpenter’s pencils ?—No. 
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Was any one else using them?—I cannot remember. 

Was anything else on the table—glasses!—I dare say, if 
any one was drinking. 

Were you smoking!—Yes. I should think so; most 

certainly. 

Were there ash-trays on the table ?—I do not think there 
were. I cannot remember. There may have been. 

Where was Lady Coventry sitting that evening?—Between 
General Williams and Sir William Gordon-Cumming. Then 
Mrs. Lycett Green was next, and then myself. 

You were round the corner?—Yes. 

You could not see Lady Coventry’s cards?—No. 

Then at the time when, as you allege, you first saw, on 
the second evening, a hand come out and put a counter over 
the line, at that time you say you had not seen Lady 
Coventry’s cards?—No; but Sir William did not put the 
counter over the line until he knew what side had won. 

It was not a natural?—No; it was not. 

So that the banker must have declared his points?—Yes; 
he must have done, and did too. 

Were Lady Coventry’s points declared by her or by Sir 
William?—They merely said, c< We have won! ” or Lady 
Coventry said so. As the banker’s points were declared as 
he said “I have nothing,” the counter just went over the 
line. It was only just over the line. 

Do you represent that that was a £10 counter?—Yes, I do. 

Making it £15 instead of £5?—Yes. 

You saw him do that and have no doubt of it ?—Absolutely 
no doubt. 

And these other persons whose names have been mentioned 
were all sitting around without any cards in their hands?— 
Of course. 

Only having to see whether Lady Coventry had won in 
order that that might decide whether they won or not?—Yes. 

And with quite as good an opportunity as you of seeing 
what the play was?—Certainly, if they liked. 

Did you think they must have seen?—Yes, I did. 

Why, then, did you not say at that moment, ” Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, you only staked £6 ? ”—There were ladies 
at the table. 

Well?—Well, I should think that was a sufficient reason 
for not doing so. 

Why, sir, should the presence of ladies at the table prevent 
the immediate charge, when you yourself knew that that 
charge had been communicated to two ladies before you sat 
down to play?—As I have said before, it is not a natural 
thing to have a row over cards when not only one lady but 
half a dozen ladies were present. 
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Why not?—It would not he a gentlemanly thing to do 
when ladies were present. 

Would you if only your mother and siBter had been present? 
—No. I don’t think I should even if there had been only 
one lady present. 

You had no thought except of the presence of the ladies?— 
My brother-in-law is rather hot-tempered—quicker-tempered 
than I am. 

Then you suggest your slow temper is the explanation of 
your seeing that, and then going on for an hour playing 
cards?—I have told you I don’t think it would have been the 
right thing to do. 

Not to call attention at once?—No, certainly not, when 
at the table. 

Why not?—One does not have a scene over a game of cards 
when ladies are present. 

Have you had so many scenes over card tables that you 
know what should be done?—No, I have not; but it is only 
natural. 

And you did sit at that table for an hour afterwards?— 
I did. 

Flaying and staking your own money on the success of the 
cards which Sir William Gordon-Cumming was backing?— 
I did. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —You do not mean to say that 
you took winnings which you obtained through the cheating 
which you allege on the part of Sir William Gordon-Cumming? 
—Oh, no. 

The Solicitor-General— It is not suggested that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming manipulated the cards at all so 
that other people could profit by it. 

Sir Charles Bussell —He alone could profit by it. 

By the Lord Chief Justice—I thought you stated you 
played for an hour afterwards, and implied that you had put 
into your own pockets winnings which you had gained through 
his cheating. Can such a thing occur?—Oh, no. I did not 
state that. 

The Solicitor-General—I do not suggest that, my lord. 

Berkeley Levett, examined by Mr. Mathews—I am a 
lieutenant in the Scots Guards, and am twenty-seven years 
old. I have known Sir William Gordon-Cumming since 1885. 
He was lieutenant-colonel when I joined, and for some time 
after we were in the same battalion. My acquaintance with 
him ripened into intimacy. That intimacy continued down 
to the early evening of 8th September of last year. I was 
■one of the party assembled at Tranby Croft that evening. 
About eleven o’clock some members of the party—I being 
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amongst the number—sat down to play baccarat. I had 
played baccarat fairly often for about five years before, and 
I was familiar with the game. On the first evening I sat to 
the left of the dealer and to the right of Mr. Stanley Wilson 
and Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming being two off. After we had been playing for a 
short time I remember my attention being called by some 
one to something. 

I should prefer you to tell us the incidents as they occurred 
in your own way?—Mr. Stanley Wilson turned to me and 
said, “ Good God! This is too hot.” I said, (< What? ” 
He said, “ The man next to me is cheating.” I said, “ What 
on earth do you mean? It is perfectly impossible. You 
must be mistaken.” He said. " Very well; look for your¬ 
self.” I then looked at Sir William Gordon-Cumming. 

Can you tell us what it was you saw?—About the second 
or third coup, after I had been told of this, I saw him add 
two counters. 

In what way?—He had £5 staked on a bit of paper. When 
the banker declared the coup he added two more £5 counters. 

How did he add them?—Out of his hand. He had one 
hand clasped over the back of the other. When I looked the 
second time there were three red counters there on the paper. 

What had the banker declared?—That our tableau had 
won. 

Against the banker?—Yes. 

These counters being there, what was paid?—£15. 

Are you quite certain that what you have stated took 
place?—Absolutely certain—perfectly. 

Did you see this continued ?—I saw it on one more coup— 
about three deals after. 

Will you tell us the incidents of that coup?—He had 
£5 staked, and when the banker declared his own cards and 
our tableau won he added one more counter in the same way 
as before. It was dropped on to the paper. He was paid 
£ 10 . 

Having seen these two coups, do you remember turning to 
young Mr. Wilson?—I do. I said, “ It is too hot.” The 
game continued for some time after this, but not very long 
—I should think about half an hour, or a little more. I 
remember going to my own room that night. Mr. Stanley 
Wilson went in with me. I flung myself down on the bed, 
but I cannot remember what I said. We had a conversa¬ 
tion which lasted, I should think, about an hour. I was so 
horrified at what had happened that I cannot remember 
exactly what the conversation was, but I can remember the 
gist of it. Mr. Wilson knew I had seen it, and he said that 
he would have a different table next time. 
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Do you remember making any entreaty to- young Mr. 
Wilson on your own behalf?—Yes. He said, “ What are we 
to do?” I said, “For God’s sake, don’t say anything 
about it.” 

Did you say why?—For the sake of the man and of the 
regiment. He said he should consult his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Lycett Green. The next day the party went to the 
races, and I was amongst them. I did not speak to any one 
on the subject, to the best of my recollection. Nothing was 
said in my hearing about watching. The game was played 
again that Tuesday evening, and I was among the players. 

I was on the Prince of Wales’s right hand, sitting on the 
same side of the table as the Prince, but on the opposite 
tableau of the previous night. 

In the course of the play that evening did you look at 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s play?—No; I purposely 
abstained. I remember Mrs. Lycett Green speaking to me 
before I left the room that Tuesday. I cannot exactly swear 
to the words she used, but I think she said, “ I saw him too.” 
The same evening Mr. Lycett Green said something to me 
on the subject, but I walked away. I cannot remember 
what he said. I did not go in the same saloon carriage to 
Doncaster with the Somersets, Mr. Lycett Green, and Mr. 
Wilson on the Wednesday, but I returned in the same 
carriage. 

Did you hear them discussing what should be done on 
theilr return to Tranby Croft?—They said they would consult 
Lord Coventry. I was asked to join in seeing Lord Coventry, 
but I asked that my name should be left out in consideration 
of the awkward position I was in. 

Upon returning I believe it is the fact that you did not 
accompany Mr. Lycett Green and Mr. Stanley Wilson to 
Lord Coventry’s room?—It is; nor did I accompany them 
to the subsequent interview they had with Lord Coventry 
and General Owen Williams. As far as I remember, 
young Mr. Wilson spoke to me before dinner that evening 
and told me that Lord Coventry and General Williams had 
been told of it. I remember going to the billiard room after 
dinner with General Owen Williams, Lord Coventry, Lord 
Edward Somerset, Captain Somerset, Mr. Lycett Green, and 
Mr. Stanley Wilson. Shortly after that we all went into a 
room where the Prince of Wales was. 

In your hearing did Mr. Lycett Green first make a state¬ 
ment to the Prince of Wales?—I think he did. 

Did the Prince of Wales then put any questions to you?— 
I cannot remember. 

Did Mr. Stanley Wilson speak at all?—I dare say he did, 
but I don’t remember. 
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Do you remember the Prince of Wales turning to you?— 
His Royal Highness said to me, " I believe, Mr. Levett, you 
too saw it? ” I said that I was in the same regiment, and 
that I wished to be left out of the matter. After that I went 
to the smoking room. I do not remember anything more 
transpiring that evening. I signed the undertaking the next 
morning. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —Was the signing the first 
intimation you had of the document?—No, my lord; I had 
heard something about it before. 

Examination continued —When, to the best of your 
memory, was it that you first heard anything about the 
document?—As far as I can remember, it was after we had 
all been in to His Royal Highness. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —I did not quite gather when 
you first heard and what you first heard about the document? 
—As far as I can remember, there was something said about 
the document in the Prince's room. 

When was it you first knew that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had signed a document, and that a number of 
gentlemen, including the Prince, had also signed it, pledging 
themselves to secrecy?—I cannot remember. 

You must have heard about it?—Probably Lord Coventry 
told me the morning I signed it. 

How was the previous evening spent?—As far as I can 
remember, when we went back to the room where the ladies 
were we played some round game. 

Examination continued —On the morning of the 11th 
Lord Coventry brought me a document and I signed it. 1 
faithfully kept the undertaking which I then entered into. 
After the party broke up I did not see or hear anything 
more about the matter until Sunday, 25th January, of this 
year. 

Upon the day when you were at the Bachelors' Club do 
you remember receiving a letter from Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming?—I do. The letter has been destroyed, but he 
asked me whether I could meet him. I answered it, saying 
that I would see him at his London residence at 5.30 that 
day. I went there that afternoon, and I saw him in a 
small sitting room leading out of another room. 

What passed between you?—When I got inside he said, 
" I suppose you know what I want to talk to you about? 
It's all over the place." I concluded what he meant. He 
said, "What do you propose to do? ” I said, "What is 
there to do? 99 He said, "Could not you- say you were 
mistaken? 1 do not ask you to withdraw, but could not 
you say you were mistaken? " I said, " I would say I was 
mistaken for your sake, and for the sake of the regiment, 
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but I know there is one man who will not.” He then said, 
f< You surely cannot believe this of me.” I said, ” I must 
believe my eyes.” He said, ” What do you think you 
saw? ” I said, ” I saw you adding counters.” He then 
asked me to go* and see Mrs. Wilson, to see what could be 
done. I said I would, and that I would telegraph to Stanley 
Wilson in Yorkshire. That is all that took place. 

You spoke of one man doing something. Did you mention 
the name?—Yes; Mr. Lycett Green. As well as saying that 
I would see Mrs. Wilson and would communicate with Mr. 
Stanley Wilson, I also said I should ask Lord Coventry's 
advice. Sir William Gordon-Cumming said, <f What do you 
want to ask Lord Coventry for? ” I said, “ Because he is 
the man whose advice I would like to have.” When I went 
out of the inner room I put my hand to the door, which did 
not open, and said, “ Oh, which is the way out? ” 

By the Lobd Chief Justice —Was any arrangement made 
as to your seeing him again?—No. As I was going out he 
said, “ Do all you can for me.” 

Exammation\ continued —What was the condition of the 
door?—Sir William Gordon-Cumming said, u Oh, 1 am very 
sorry,” and he unlocked the door. He added, “ I did not 
wish the servants to hear.” 

You are quite certain that the door was locked?—I did 
not notice it before he turned the key. I have no doubt it 
was locked. 

You have told us as nearly as you remember what passed 
at that interview. Can you say whether this occurred (refer¬ 
ring to a printed report): when Sir William said to you you 
must have been mistaken in saying you saw anything, did he 
say, ” What, for heaven's sake, did you see? ” And to that 
did you reply, ” T thought I saw something ”?—No. 

Did he then ask you what, and did you hesitate and say, 
” I don't quite know ”?—No, not to my memory. 

Did he say, “ Here you are, a friend and a brother officer 
of mine; will you go to Mrs. Wilson and tell her you have 
seen me, and see if anything can be done in the matter ” ?— 
Yes, he did say that. 

Is it correct that he said, <c When you heard I was to 
be watched on the Tuesday night, didn't you think of doing 
something friendly to me in the matter”?—He did say, 
** Did it never enter your head to warn me? ” 

In that interview, to the best of your recollection, was 
anything said about watching at all?—No. 

Did you say that you knew nothing about the matter until 
were going to the races on the Tuesday, when it was dis- 
Jft&ed in the train?—It is perfectly untrue. Having left 
William Gordon-Cumming, I went to Mrs. Arthur 
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Wilson, and having seen her I telegraphed to young Mr. 
Wilson. 

The next morning, the 26th, did you- have a letter from 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming?—I received one on the 
Sunday night. I have destroyed that letter. I did not 
answer it. It did not require an answer. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —It was rather a long letter, 
reminding me of the importance of the ^interview, and 
begging me to do all I could. 

Examination continued —On the next day you were on 
guard at St. James’s Palace, and you had an interview with 
young Mr. Wilson?—Yes; I got a letter on the Tuesday 
morning by hand from Sir William, saying he was surprised 
he had heard nothing about my interview with young Mr. 
Wilson. I sent a reply by hand, about 12 or 12.30, when 
I came off guard, and I gave him to understand that there 
was nothing to be done. On the next day, the 28th, I 
received a letter from Messrs. Wontner, of the 27th. In the 
course of the day I met Sir William Gordon-Cumming in 
Piccadilly. He said, “ I have received your letter in which 
you say there is nothing to be done,” and I replied, “ I 
have received a communication from your solicitor this 
morning.” He said, “ Oh, yes, that need not be gone on 
with.” He afterwards said, " Why are you all so dread¬ 
fully acharni against me? ” I replied, <c Achami has 
nothing to do with the matter.” 

Bi,d you mention Lord Coventry’s name?—I said I had 
sent Messrs. Wontner’s letter to Lord Coventry. 

On the 27th did you receive a letter from Sir William?— 
I cannot say whether it was on the Tuesday. I destroyed 
that letter. As far as I remember, the contents were that 
as there was nothing to be done he must carry it to the bitter 
end in a Court of law, and it went on to say that he was 
only too sorry I had had anything to do with it. 

Cross-examined by the Solicitor-General —As I under¬ 
stand, you saw nothing whatever of foul play on the second 
night?—I did not. 

Whose friend were'you at Tranby Croft?—The friend of 
the family. I had been intimate with them more than a 
year and a half then. It is more now. 

Had you stayed at Tranby Croft before?—I had. I was 
not there in 1889. I never had played baccarat there before. 
I had known Mr. Arthur S. Wilson for more than four 
years. I had not known him before I went into the army. 
During the past four years I had seen a good deal of him. 

Do I understand you to say you were the intimate friend 
of Sir William Gordon-Cumming?—As far as I could be 
intimate—as a subaltern with his colonel. 
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Did you visit at his house?—No; he is not intimate with 
my family. I met him at mess and regimental dinners, 
and so on. 

And from all you had seen of him you liked him very 
much?—Yes. 

Were you on the first evening—that is, the Monday even¬ 
ing—playing baccarat according to any system?—No. 

Now, I understand you to say that it was not with regard 
to the first coup that your attention was called to the 
plaintiff on the first night. It was two or three coups after 
your attention had been called?—Yes. 

And then you noticed a sheet of paper was lying upon 
the table with the one red counter upon it?—Yes. 

And this was upon the whist table?—Yes. 

Were there other sheets of paper on the whist table?— 
There may have been. I don't remember. 

Do you remember who were the persons playing there? I 
mean in that tableau? There were, I think, Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson, yourself, Lord Edward Somerset, Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, and I think Captain Somerset?—I am not 
sure about Captain Somerset. 

The others you remember?—Yes. 

You cannot say whether any of these were playing with 
their stakes placed on white paper?—I don't remember. 

We have had from Mr. Stanley Wilson the account of the 
system of staking one counter, and then, after winning on 
that, receiving a counter from the croupier, and adding 
another one in order to make the stake for the next coup. 
You have heard that explanation and followed it?—Yes. 

How much had Sir William staked on the coup before 
that which you described, and how much did he stake on 
the coup afterwards?—Which coup? Do you mean the one 
after the cotip which I described? 

Yes?—I cannot say. 

So that, putting aside for the moment whether he had done 
anything improper, you cannot tell us whether at that time 
he was playing on the system described by Mr. Wilson yester¬ 
day?—No. 

The Lord Chief Justice —On what principle or system 
would that be? 

The S oli ci tor-General —That which was described by Mr. 
Stanley Wilson was when you have taken up a counter of £5, 
the next stake will be £15, and the next £30, if you follow 
the three coups. 

Gross-examination continued —At the time you saw what 
you have described you repeated that you had made up your 
mind it was done dishonestly ?—I had been told he was cheating. 

Did what you saw and that which you have described make 
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you come to the conclusion that it was dishonestly done 
and not an accident?—It was that which I described. It was 
not an accident. 

Answer my question?—It was not an accident. 

Very well. There was nothing except the fact you had been 
told by Mr. Wilson that the plaintiff was cheating, which 
would have led you to the conclusion that it was dishonesty, 
and not an accident?—Only that. 

I am not suggesting it was an accident at all. What I 
suggest is that you are sitting at a table playing cards with 
a gentleman you like very much, and have reason to consider 
to be a perfectly honourable man, incapable of this conduct. 
You see something happening—something done, or believe 
that something was done. Do you mean to asy you would 
jump at once to the conclusion that the man was intentionally 
cheating his friends at cards?—It all depends on what you 
saw done. 

And what you saw was one ,£5 counter upon that paper 
before the coup was declared, and two £5 counters besides 
on the card table after it?—I did. 

Who was paying money at that time?—His Royal Highness. 

Then you say you saw the money pass?—I saw the three 
£5 counters paid. 

Do you swear that?—I cannot swear to it. 

According to your recollection the stake which had to be 
pai'd by His Royal Highness would be £5?—Yes; it would 
be £5. 

You were sitting between His Royal Highness and Sir 
William, and so the money would be handed past you?— 
Across me. 

Why did you not say to His Royal Highness, tf That is a 
mistake. That is not the right amount. It is a £5 stake ” ? 
—It never entered my head. 

And whether the plaintiff's next stake was £30 or not you 
cannot tell me?—No. 

You were startled and shocked by this?—I was. 

Did it rivet your attention upon Sir William immediately 
afterwards?—I was watching him. 

But you cannot tell me whether he left the whole stake 
on the table for the next coup or not?—I cannot. 

Now, as to the second instance you say you saw, how long 
afterwards was that?—About three coups, so far as I can 
remember. 

Who was handling the cards ?—I don't know. 

You don't know whether Sir William was handling the 
cards or not?—No. 

He might have been handling the cards?—I do not say 
that. 1 simply cannot remember. 
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By the Lord Chief Justice —He might have been handling 
them himself?—All I say is, I can't recollect. I don't remem¬ 
ber his handling them. If he did he could not have done it. 

Grou-txcbmhmtio^m continued —I understand you to say in 
handling the cards he could not have done what was de¬ 
scribed?—I do not see how he possibly could have done it. 

I was sitting near to the plaintiff and probably should be 
interested in the number on his cards—my money would 
be dependent upon them. 

Would you in the ordinary course of things look to see 
the point?—When he declared it. 

When he held up his cards?—No. 

Is it not usual for the other players near to look over?— 
Certainly you may. You may do what you like. 

Do you generally look over the point?—No; I do not. 

But suppose this to be happening. He takes up the card 
in his hand; you would have been in the position to see 
if you had chosen?—No; not from the position in which I 
was. 

Because you were sitting at the corner of the table?—Yes. 

Now, then, if you please, at that time was he or was he 
not sitting with his hands forward ?—He was sitting with his 
hands forward. 

Over the paper?—Yes. 

And partially concealing it, of course?—Yes. 

So you could not see what might be on the paper until 
he took his hands away?—I saw a £5 counter on the paper. 

There might have been in his hands some counters which 
you could not see?—No; I do not think there might have 
been, because his hands were down on the paper. [Witness 
showed how the hands were slightly raised from the paper.] 

You have sai'd you could see all the counters that were there ? 
—I could see all the counters that were there. 

That would apply to any persons who were looking at 
him from another direction?—Certainly. 

So that the paper would be partially concealed only from 
the person who happened to be sitting next him?—Yes. We 
played another half-hour and then went away. I was 
presently joined by Mr. Arthur Wilson. He told me about the 
different table for the next night. He did not tell me that 
he was going to speak to his mother about the matter. Mr. 
Wilson, sen., was then in the house. 

Did you suggest that he should consult his father?—No. 

DM you know at that time his father had disapproved of 
baccarat being played at Tranby Croft?—No. 

When did you first hear that?—Afterwards I heard it. 

That evening?—No. 

When?—I cannot remember. 
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The next day?—I do not know. 

Do you mean to swear it was not mentioned by Mr. Arthur 
Wilson when this matter was being discussed?—I cannot 
remember. 

Will you undertake to say he did not mention that to you? 
—I would not undertake to say. No, I cannot remember. 

Do you say your memory is perfectly clear with regard to 
the incidents of these different evenings?—Yes. 

There was late dinner every night, a pleasant party, and 
great hospitality?—Yes. 

Were the party smoking and drinking while the baccarat 
went on?—I think so. 

The Lord Chief Justice —Do you suggest that the 
hospitality was a disturbing hospitality? 

The Solicitor-General —I think that is the inference that 
will probably be drawn. I cannot imagine it is any use 
to ask the witness any more on that point. 

Cross-examination continued —On Tuesday evening you sat 
down at the table believing that Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
had cheated the night before?—I did. 

And knowing that the table had been prepared in order 
to make cheating impossible?—Yes. 

And knowing that other persons sitting close by you were 
cognisant of the accusation against Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming?—Yes. 

You played at baccarat an hour and a half that night? 
—Yes. 

Do you suggest that, sitting immediately opposite Sir 
William, and knowing these matters, you carefully kept your 
eyes from his play that evening?—I do not suggest. I 
deliberately say I did not look at him. 

You deliberately kept your eyes from where he was playing ? 
—Yes, I did. 

Did you tell His Royal Highness that on the evening of 
the 10th?—I do not remember. 

On that evening did anything pass between His Royal 
Highness and you except the question, “ I believe, Mr. 
Levett, you also saw this cheating ” ? and your answer was 
" He has been my commanding officer M ?—Yes. That was 
the question and the answer. 

You understood the Prince to allude to the cheating referred 
to by Mr. Lycett Green?—I did. 

At that time you had heard Mr. Lycett Green make the 
statement as to what he had seen, in the first place before 
General Williams, and in the second place before His Royal 
Highness?—I do not remember him making a statement before 
we went to the Prince. 
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By the Lord Chief Justice —When you were before the 
Prince you heard Mr. Green make some statement 1 !—I do not 
remember what he said. He said something. 

Cross-examination continued —Did you or did you not hear 
the statement which Mr. Lycett Green gave of the circum¬ 
stances of the case?—I cannot recollect it. 

You are unable to say whether or not Mr. Lycett Green 
made a statement?—He did say something, but I cannot 
recollect what it was. 

He did, then, make a statement in your presence?—Yes. 

You are unable to say whether the account contained in 
the precis is a correct one of the statement made by Mr. 
Lycett Green?—No. 

You have told us that, when talking to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, on 25th January, at Harriet Street, you said to 
him, “ I would say that I was mistaken for your sake, and 
for the sake of the regiment, but there is one man who would 
not/’ You have told us that that man was Mr. Lycett Green ? 
—Yes. 

How did you know that Mr. Lycett Green would not?— 
Because I knew what sort of a man he was. 

You had not been talking to him about it?—No. 

You remember hearing at the time of the occurrence at 
Tranby Croft, and before that ultimatum was signed, that 
Mr. Lycett Green thought, unless he had got something signed 
by Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Sir William would bring 
an action against them?—Yes, he said that before the Prince 
of Wales. 

Lycett Greek, examined by Mr. Asquith —I am the son 
of Sir Edward Green, M.P. for Wakefield. About six years 
ago I married one of the daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson. I am a master of the hounds, and live at York. My 
age is thirty-one. I was one of the party at Tranby Croft 
in September of last year. My wife was also one of the 
party. I was in the room while baccarat wsb being played 
on Monday, the 8th. To the best of my recollection, I did 
not play, but I might have staked a counter or two. I went 
to bed early, as I had been out cub-hunting in the morning. 
On the following morning, the 9th, my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Arthur Stanley Wilson, came to me, and we went out for 
a walk together. He asked me if I would come out, as he 
wished to speak to me. In the carriage drive he said, “ An 
awful thing has happened. Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
was cheating at cards last night/’ I said, “ This is 
impossible, you must have been mistaken/’ He said, “ I have 
no doubt. I am sure there is no doubt/ 7 He also said, 
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“ Berkeley Levett has seen it.” Then I said, c< What are 
you going to do? ” He said, * c I have arranged to have a 
table made so that he cannot do it (or he might have said, 

‘ It will be impossible for him to do it ') to-night.” I do 
not think we talked much more. I told my wife about it 
that day, before the evening's play. On the evening of the 
9th the game was played again. 

Had there been any agreement made between you as to 
watching Sir William Gordon-Cumming?—Decidedly not. 
Our object was to prevent it. There was no agreement 
between my wife and me. I saw Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming take his seat at the table that night. He sat 
between Lady Coventry and Mrs. Lycett Green, who had 
taken their places previously. I sat immediately on the 
left of Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson, There had been no pre¬ 
arrangement between us as to where we should sit. 

I want you now to tell us what you noticed, if anything, as 
to the plaintiff's play?—The first thing that drew my atten¬ 
tion to Sir William Gordon-Cumming was the way in which 
he leaned over the table with his hands close together over 
the chalk line. I cannot say whether his hands were like 
this [illustrating the position], but they were together. That 
aroused my suspicion, associated with what my brother-in-law 
had told me, and I naturally watched him. I saw him push 
a blue counter over the line with his hands after the cards 
had been declared favourable to him. On the next occasion 
I saw Lady Coventry holding the cards. She did not take 
a card, and Sir William Gordon-Cumming was looking over 
her hand. She was making no effort to conceal her hand. 
I then saw him first of all look round to see if any one was 
looking, and he gradually got up a counter like that [illus¬ 
trating the movement], covering it with his hands close to the 
line. When the stakes were paid Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming said, <e There is £10 more to come here,” and I 
think His Royal Highness said to General Williams, “ Owen, 
give him another tenner,” or something to that effect. He 
was paid that stake, making altogether £15 that he was 
paid. 

You have no doubt that the counter was pushed over the 
line after the card was seen to be favourable ?—I have no doubt 
of it. 

When you saw this what did you do?—At first I was 
horrified. I cannot precisely express my feeling. My first 
impulse was, I must say, to jump up and expose him, and 
say, ” Sir William Gordon-Cumming, you are cheating at 
cards,” but I did not do so. On second thoughts I felt it 
would be a horrible thing in the presence of ladies and His 
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Royal Highness to jump up and make a scene; therefore I 
got up from the table and left the room. I went into the 
next room, the smoking room, and wrote a note to my mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Wilson. The butler, I think, then came in, 
and I asked him to take the note in quietly and hand it to 
Mrs. Wilson. The note has been destroyed. I believe I said 
in it, “I have distinctly seen Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
cheating at cards.” As far as I can remember, I said that 
something ought to be done to stop the game, or words to 
that effect. I went back to the room and took my seat at the 
table again. I would be away about two minutes, I think, 
but I cannot say precisely. After I came back I continued 
to take part in the game. The next morning I went to 
Doncaster to the races. 

Were you in the same carriage with Mr. Arthur Stanley 
Wilson and the two Somersets?—I cannot recollect that 
Captain Arthur Somerset was in the carriage. Lord Edward 
Somerset was in the carriage, and I spoke to him about what 
I had seen the night before. I consulted him as to the course 
I ought to take. He asked to be allowed to consult Captain 
Arthur Somerset. I don't know whether it was at that time, 
or whether it was later in the day, but, at all events, in the 
course of the day he told me it would be better to consult 
Lord Coventry. On our return from the races I went and saw 
Lord Coventry. I cannot recollect whether I went by myself, 
but I rather fancy I did, and that I was joined shortly after¬ 
wards by my brother-in-law, Mr. Wilson, and Captain Arthur 
Somerset. We told Lord Coventry that several of us had 
seen Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheating at cards, and he 
made an expression of surprise or doubt. He asked leave to 
go to General Owen Williams and bring him in to be con¬ 
sulted. He went and brought him in. 

Then when General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry were 
both there what did you tell them?—I acted as spokesman, 
and told them we had seen Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
cheating at cards. I impressed upon them that there was 
not the slightest doubt about it, that we were ready to be 
confronted with anybody as to the statements we made, and 
to be confronted, if it was thought desirable, with Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming. Having seen these things on the 
evening of the 9th, after the play I told my wife what I had 
seen. She told me she had seen one of the incidents I have 
described and some more, but I cannot remember precisely 
what she told me. At the interview with General Owen 
Williams and Lord Coventry I mentioned my wife's^ name. 
I also mentioned my mother-in-law's name, and said they 
were prepared to come forward and state what they had seen, 
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if necessary. That was before dinner. After dinner I 
remember being brought into the presence of the Prince of 
Wales. There were also present Lord Edward Somerset, 
Captain Arthur Somerset, Lord Coventry, General Owen 
Williams, Mr. Levett, and my brother-in-law. I do not 
remember that there were any others. I cannot recollect 
whether I made a formal statement to the Prince, but I know 
that we were individually asked what were the cases of cheat¬ 
ing. I am not sure whether it was by the Prince of Wales. 
When I was asked I stated the cases of cheating, but I cannot 
recollect exactly what I did say, it is so long ago. 

Do you remember whether the Prince of Wales put a question 
to Mr. Berkeley Levett]—I remember something about Mr. 
Levett saying to the Prince that he was in Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming's regiment, and that he did not like to 
speak. I cannot remember who asked him, but some remark 
was made. I cannot remember whether it was by the Prince 
or not. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —What did Mr. Levett say]— 
He told him that he had seen cheating. 

Examination continued —Questions were also put to my 
brother-in-law, Mr. Stanley Wilson, and he answered them. 

Do you remember the subject being mooted of the signing 
of what we have called the undertaking]—I do not remember 
the document being there, but I remember something of the 
sort being said. During the interview I said that if there 
was any doubt in the matter I should ask to be confronted 
with Sir William Gordon-Cumming. I cannot recollect 
whether anything further was said upon that. As a matter 
of fact, I was never brought into the presence of Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming. Later on in the evening the document 
which has just been referred to was produced to me by, I 
think, General Owen Williams, but I am not sure. I was 
asked to sign it. I read the document over, and I objected 
to the document, because I said that at some time Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, when some witness might be dead or away 
in a distant land, might turn round on us and take proceed¬ 
ings against us when we were not in the position to meet 
him that we were then. When I made the objection General 
Owen Williams, I think, said that the signing of the document 
would be an admission of the plaintiff's guilt. I signed it 
soon afterwards. Since I signed the document, and until 
these proceedings were taken, I never spoke to any human 
being of what I had seen or heard on the evening of 9th 
September. 

Cross-examined by Mr. C. F. Gill —And I suppose you at 
once dismissed it from your mind]—I could hardly do that. 
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As much as you could?—Yes. 

When this matter happened, did you make any kind of 
note or record of it?—No, I did not. 

No memorandum of any sort or kind?—Certainly not. 

So that what you are telling us to-day is entirely from 
memory on your part?—Yes. 

It never occurred to you to make any memorandum?—I 
considered the matter was at an end. 

What is your occupation?—I am a master of hounds. 

From September, what was the nest time that the matter 
was brought to your attention?—I can hardly say, but it was 
when rumours were being circulated about it. 

Can you give me any date?—No. 

Did you know that a record had been kept of what occurred 
that night?—No, I did not. 

When did you first know?—When I came to this Court I 
had never seen the document nor heard what its contents 
were. 

Do you mean to tell me that your solicitor, Mr. Lewis, never 
informed you that such a record had been kept?—I think he 
said something of the sort, but he never told me what there 
was in it. 

Never told you what there was in it, nor by whom it was 
made, and in whose custody it was kept?—No. 

And you made no inquiry into the matter?—I did not. 

Did you learn from any of the co-defendants that a record 
had been kept?—No. 

Nor who had made it?—No. 

Then I suppose you did not know that it had been sub¬ 
mitted to the Prince of Wales to see if it agreed with his 
recollection of the statements made by you ?—No. 

Nor to Lord Coventry with the same view?—No. 

For some purpose or other you either constituted yourself 
the leading person in this matter, or you were selected?—I 
am older than my brother-in-law. I don’t know that I was 
selected, or anything of the sort. 

Now, you have heard more than once in this case of the 
document that has been read out. You have heard it put to 
General Owen Williams as to whether it was an accurate 
account, as well as he could say, of your statements?—I have 
heard that, but I cannot remember what was in it. 

You cannot? Do you know that, according to it, your 
statement to His Royal Highness was that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had systematically placed a larger stake on the table 
after the card had been declared in his favour?—I cannot 
remember the exact words I used, but I do not think I used 
the word “ systematically*” I will not absolutely swear. 
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And did you say that when the card was against him he 
frequently withdrew a portion of his stake?—I did not say 
so. Certainly not. 

Do you remember going into the presence of the Prince 
of Wales and making a statement there!—I remember going 
there, but I cannot remember exactly the statement I made. 

To whom, if to anybody, did you make the statement that 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming “ systematically 99 placed a 
higher stake on the table when the card was favourable to him ? 
—I do not recollect making the statement that he cr systemati¬ 
cally '* did so. 

Then, as to the other part of the statement that when the 
cards were against him he repeatedly withdrew a portion of 
his stake?—I did not say anything about the withdrawing of 
the stake. 

Did you say to Lord Coventry what I have quoted about 
a higher stake being systematically placed on the table?— 
I have said that I cannot exactly recollect. 

Did you say to him anything about Sir William frequently 
withdrawing a portion of his stake?—I have said just now 
that I did not say so. 

Did you use this phrase to General Owen Williams?—No; 
nor to anybody else. 

Did any person in your presence make that statement?— 
Not to my recollection. 

When did you first know that it was alleged that you 
and your mother-in-law and your wife and Mr. Arthur 
Stanley Wilson had agreed together to watch Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming ?—The first idea I had of it was from what 
I saw in the public prints. 

You have noticed that in the statement which purports 
to be an account of what took place, it is said that on Mr. 
Lycett Green and Mr. Levett having also been made 
acquainted with the facts, it was agreed to watch the play?— 
There was no agreement of the kind. 

Can you tell me how General Owen Williams came to make 
that statement?- 

Mr. Asquith —Is that admissible? 

The Lord Chief Justice —Certainly not. If you want to 
cross-examine General Williams, call him back and do it, 
but you cannot ask the witness how General Williams came to 
do anything. You have first to show that General Williams 
was correct in his statement, and you have no right to cross- 
examine this gentleman about what somebody else has stated 
he said. 

Cross-examination continued —Did you agree to watch?— 
Certailaly not. 
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Did you tell General Owen Williams that you had agreed 
to watch?—No. 

Lord Coventry?—No. 

Or the Prince of Wales?—I did not. 

Did you tell General Owen Williams or Lord Coventry that, 
on the second night Sir William Gordon-Cumming had been 
guilty of the ff same practices ” 1 —I have no recollection of 
using those words, but that he had been guilty of cheating. 

You say that there was no agreement to watch?—No. 

Do you think it would have been an objectionable thing 
to do?—To agree to watch? That depends on circumstances. 

Was the question of watching never discussed?—No. 

For what purpose were Mrs. Wilson and your wife told 
unless for the purpose of watching?—I told Mrs. Lycett Green 
because I had no secrets from my wife. I did not tell Mrs. 
Wilson. 

Did you expect that your wife would watch?—Certainly 
not. 

Did you intend to watch yourself?—No. 

Then do I understand you to allege you saw by accident? 
—Naturally, knowing that the man cheated, I looked, but 
not with a view to watching. 

Is it a fact that you knew he had cheated?—My brother- 
in-law told me, and I had no reason to doubt his word. 

Then your state of mind when you sat down at the table 
was that you did not intend to watch, but you knew he 
had cheated?—Certainly when I sat down I had no intention 
of watching. 

Now, have you any knowledge of the game of baccarat?— 
I know it well enough to play. 

You know more about it now than you did then?—Yes. 

Tell me, with regard to the table, who were playing at this 
time. Did you know them all personally before this?—No. 

Had you ever played with the Prince before?—No. 

Had you often played before?—I cannot say how often. 
If I told you it would be guesswork. 

You knew that there were people playing there who 
were thoroughly conversant with the game?—I knew the 
people who were playing must know baccarat. I did not 
know that some of the people were thoroughly conversant with 
the game. I cannot say I knew that among the players were 
people who had continually played together. 

Did you know that baccarat was to be played at Tranby 
Croft on the 9th?—I knew when the game was started, but 
not till then. 

The counters you had never seen?—No. They were pro¬ 
duced there for the firBt tifcne; at least, I had never seen 
them before. I did not examine these counters carefully. 
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I saw the different denominations, and that there were figures 
upon them. 

Did you notice the play on the first night?—No. Nor 

did I notice what kind of play it was on the second night. 

Do you know whether in baccarat it is the practice of the 
banker to say what the stakes are?—No. 

I suppose baccarat is played at T'ranby Croft as at any 
other place. There is nothing special about the play?—It 
is not played habitually at Tranby Croft. 

Was it played there the same way as it is played anywhere 
else?—I saw no variation that I know of. 

You are speaking about men cheating at cards. I want to 
learn what you know about it. Is it the practice to say 
what the stakes are?—I do not know. I have not had the 
bank myself. 

Is your answer that you do not know enough of baccarat 
to say whether the banker does in fact say what the stakes 
are?—The man who is playing would naturally look what 
the stakes are. I do not know that there its any absolute rule. 

Did you see who was playing highest?—I cannot say that 
I did. 

On the second night will you tell us how many people 
staked as much as £10, £15, or £20?—I cannot do so. 

If the banker looked at any stake it would be the stake 
of the person playing rather high?—I can only speak for 
myself. I do not know what he would do. 

You cannot answer that question?—No. 

Did Mr. Stanley Wilson say he would stake 'his life that 
Sir William had cheated?—He said he had no doubt. 

Did he tell you he would stake his life upon it?—I 
cannot say if he used those exact words. 

He has told us that he did?—Well, I cannot recollect. 

Do you remember this story of three £5 counters being 
put upon the white sheet of paper?—No. 

You do not remember being told that?—No. 

Was that the idea that was conveyed to your mind—that 
the stake had been trebled?—-I have no recollection at all. 
I cannot remember. 

Do you understand what I am asking you? You have no 

recollection of what the character of the cheating was?_ 

I do not understand the question. 

Have you any recollection of a specific case of cheating 
which your brother-in-law alleged Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had committed ?—When I sat down the second 
time? 

Yes?— No 3 I cannot say. 

You had no recollection, and you did not ask him?—What 
he had done? 
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Yea?—I will not say I did not, but I have no recollection. 

Do you remember hia telling you he would stake his life 
upon it?—No. I have no recollection. 

You don't recollect?—I don't recollect that at all. He may 
have. 

Do I understand that you do not recollect what the cheating 
was that was alleged?—No. 

You thought it was a very serious thing to charge a man 
with cheating?—I think so. 

I suppose you would hesitate, having some knowledge of 
the game yourself. Would you not ask some questions?— 
As to the cheating? 

As to what happened with regard to the play at the game 
of baccarat?—If you saw a man, as soon as he had seen 
his card, increase his stake, you must know he is cheating. 

Would it not be proper also to observe the banker, and, at 
the same time, to observe the croupier?—[The answer was 
inaudible.] 

Do you understand what the business of the croupier 
i 8 ?—He pays the stakes on one side or the other. 

Does he, before the cards are dealt, ascertain what the 
stakes are?—I think he looks round. 

Do you know whether, in fact, he does ascertain what the 
stake is at each side of the table?—I do not. 

Do you not know that the banker is influenced upon the 
question whether he will stand or take another card by the 
stake on either side?—[The answer was inaudible.] 

Do you know that it is of the greatest importance that he 
should know?—I can see when you point it out that he 
might want to know what was on each side if there was a 
heavy stake. 

At the commencement of this innocent game of baccarat the 
majority of the stakes were small ones?—Yes. 

Was £10 a large stake?—Well, I cannot say whether it 
was a large stake or a small one. In some cases it might 
have been large and in some cases small. 

What was the average stake?—I cannot tell. 

Do you remember upon that ni'ght the question of what 
the amount on each side of the table was being discussed?— 

No- 

Do you remember the Prince of Wales saying, i€ There is 
more money on the one side than the other ”?—I have no 
distinct recollection about it. 

You admit it would be a most natural thing to ascertain 
what the stakes were before the banker took another card?— 
He might go for both sides. 

That is the kind of thing he would make up his mSn<J 
upon, is it not?—I cannot tell you at all. 
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Did you mention to Lord Coventry, or General Owen 
Williams, or the Prince of Wales, that you knew very little 
indeed about the game?—I have no recollection. 

Would it not have some bearing on the subject, in your 
opinion, the fact of your being entirely ignorant of the 
game? Would not that influence your mind as to' whether 
you were really able to form an opinion?—I have no doubt 
there was cheating. 

Of course! Did you undertake, when you made the 
accusation, that the people would swear to it?—Everybody 
was ready to come forward. 

Did you undertake that they would swear to it?—I cannot 
say that I used the word “ swear,’ J but I said they would 
come forward. 

Will you swear you did not use that expression?—I will 
not. 


Well, then, had you asked them the question, and did they 
authorise you to state that they would swear to the matter? 
—They had no doubt in their own minds. 

Lord Edward Somerset, Captain Arthur Somerset, the 
Prince of Wales, and more of tihe people who were there, 
thoroughly understood the game. Is that not so?—I believe 
they had played before. 

Is it within your knowledge that the people we speak of 
had played the game continually ?—I cannot tell what other 
people have done. 


Do jou know as a fant whether Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had played it frequently with the people he was 
playing with that night, and had played frequently with His 
Royal Highness?—I do not know. 

Do you not know that the people who were there that 
night had frequently played before, when very large stakes 
were being played for?—Do you mean the people who were 
there that night? 

I mean Sir William Gordon-Cumming, the Prince of Wales 
and Mr. Tyrwhitt-Wilson ?—I do not know. 

What was to prevent these people seeing what you sav 
you saw ?—I do not know. Jr Jr 


_ You did not say that they knew a great deal more about 
the game that you did ?—Perhaps they did. 

Have you any doubt about it?—I cannot tell, as I had 
never played with them before. 

. Is y°, ur answer that you suppose you knew as much about 
it as they did?—No. 

Did you ever hear of any person playing at baccarat upon 
a system?—I cannot say. 

Did you ever hear of what has been described as the masse 
to mount? Have you ever heard of a man putting down a 
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counter—it may be for £5 or £10—and if that wins adding 
to that?—No. 

When he puts a counter down and wins he leaves that 
counter down and puts on another ?—I never heard of that. 

I have heard of leaving the money down. 

But you never heard of such a system as that described 
as leaving the money down and when that is won adding to 
it?—No. It is novel to me. 

You hear of it for the first time in this Court?—I have 
no recollection of it. If I had been playing on such a system, 
of course, I would have known of it. 

Do you say Sir William Gordon-Cumming sat where he 
was quite accidentally?—I beg your pardon? 

Was it quite accidental that the whole family were close 
to him?—I was not. 

Your wife was next him. Where were you?—Next but one. 

Mr. Arthur Wilson?—Next. 

Was it quite accidental you all sat so close to him as 
that?—Quite accidental. 

Mrs. Wilson was within a foot or two of where he was?— 
Yes. 

The table was a very narrow one?—Yes. 

Would not the person opposite have a better or as good 
an opportunity of seeing him as you had?—I cannot say as 
to that. 

I understand you were perfectly horrified at what you 
saw?—I was. 

Greatly excited?—I was rather distressed. 

Was it horrified, distressed, or excited, or all together?— 
I cannot exactly express my feelings. 

Upon this particular day you had been at the races all 
day entertaining a party there?—I was there with the house 
party. 

Were you assisting to entertain a party there?—Yes. 

Of course, I don't know what people in society do at races, 
but other people lunch on these occasions?—Yes, we lunched. 

The lunch went on all the afternoon, I suppose?—No, and 
if you insinuate I was drunk I was not. 

We have heard of the profuse hospitality of the Wilsons, 
and I presume they were entertaining everybody at the 
races?—Oh, not anybody that liked to come. 

About what time did you get back from the races?—Some¬ 
where about six or half-past six o'clock. 

At what time did you dine?—I cannot say exactly. The 
dinner hour was a movable hour. 

It was a movable feast. Did you play baccarat almost 
Immediately after dinner?—After dinner, when? 

On the second day of the races?—No. 

Tj 
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How soon afterwards?—I cannot tell you. 

Can you not give me some idea?—It is very difficult for 
me to specify. 

Willi you give me any idea when you 1 finished dinner ?—It 
would be about half-past ten or eleven o’clock. It would be 
half an hour or perhaps a bit more after dinner before we 
began play. 

Can you tell me how many people actually played on the 
second night?—I should say about fourteen or fifteen played; 
perhaps more. 

All sitting down ?—I cannot say. 

Was there room for them all to sit down?—There were 
people in the room who were standing up. They were 
people who were not playing. 

Had you played standing up the night before?—No, I 
don’t think so. 

Did you notice whether Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
keeping a tableau?—No. 

Did you at that time know what I mean by that?—I 
cannot say. My idea is that it is putting down whether the 
set you are playing with wins, or the bank wins. 

Did you understand that point that night?—I have seen 
the putting down on a piece of paper which set wins. 

Did you see whether Sir William Gordon-Cumming did 
that?—I do not recollect whether he did or not. 

Can you say whether he had a pencil in hils hand?—I 
cannot say. 

Can you say whether he had a sheet of paper?—No, I 
cannot be certain. 

Do you know whether he was smoking or not?—I do not. 

Do you know whether he had a tumbler in front of him 
or not?—No. 

Do I understand that from first to last you cannot tell 
me whether he had a sheet of paper and a pencil?—I cannot 
say. 

You did not observe him sufficiently well to notice that?— 
I cannot say. 

The people were smoking, I suppose?—I dare say they 
were. 

Were all the men smoking?—I cannot tell that; it is so 
long ago. 

Was it possible to put your arms on the table without 
going as far as the line on the table?—I don’t know what 
you mean. 

We have heard that it was a very narrow table, and we 
have been told that the Prince of Wales had put some chalk 
lines upon it. Was it possible to put your arms upon the 
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table without touching the line?—Certainly, I should 
think so. 

Was there anything to put the counters in by each player ? 
—I have no recollection. 

How long do you 1 think you were in the room before you 
got up and went out ?—It is difficult to say; I should think 
about half an hour. 

You were out of the room about two or three minutes?—I 
cannot say. 

We were told yesterday you left the room horrified at 
what you had seen and took no further part in the play for 
three or four minutes?—I went out of the room for a few 
minutes, and then came back and played. 

Did you watch Sir William Gordon-Cumming then?—I 
did not. 

Did you carefully avoid watching?—I absolutely did not 
do it. 

It did not occur to you to speak to Mr. Arthur Wilson 
or to General Owen Williams about this matter, or even to 
the master of the house?—What do you mean? 

Upon that night we are speaking of ?—I did not. 

Could you have seen the master of the house i'f you wished t 
—Tes. 

But you made no communication to him?—No. 

When did you next see the counters after that night?— 
I saw them in Court. 

What amount of counters did you get the second night? 

—£ 10 . 

How much had you at the end of the play?—I cannot 
recollect—say about £3 or £4. 

Were the cards dealt quickly?—Sometimes they were dealt, 
quicker than others. 

Upon that night did they appear to you to go quickly?— 
I never took any notice of that. 

Did you watch any one else's staking except Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming’s?—I cannot say. I must have seen others, 
stake. 

You knew some months ago you would be asked to specify 
what the acts of cheating were?—Yes; when proceedings were 
taken. 

You knew months ago it would be necessary that the whole 
of the family would have to specify distinctly what the 
special acts of cheating were ?—I knew proceedings were 
being taken against us, and we would have to appear in 
Court. 

Did your solicitor tell you you would have to be prepared! 
to say definitely what it was you alleged Sir William Gordon- 
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Gumming did?—I was told I would have to state it to the 
best of my recollection. 

Is this your account of the matter? Having been asked 
what were the acts of cheating, you say “ that upon two 
separate occasions you saw Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
add to his stake when the cards were in his favour ”1 —-I 
do not understand. 

I dare say you all discussed together about your answers ?— 
What do you mean? That we made them up, do you mean? 

Tou seem to me—but I will not make any comment. Did 
you discuss together about these answers?—Yes; we talked 
the matter over. 

And you said what your answer would be. Did you say, 
for instance, to your wife that “ I shall answer so and so ”1 
—I told her to the best of my recollection what I had seen. 

You knew, the four of you—your mother-in-law, your 
wife, your brother-in-law, and yourself—that certain ques¬ 
tions were to be asked which you were to answer ?—I received 
the interrogatories. 

Did you see your co-defendants with regard to that?— 
I spoke to my wife. 

How many times have you been at Messrs. Lewis’s office? 
—Three times. I was there with my wife; I forget whom 
else. I think I was there once with Mrs. Wilson and Mr. 
Arthur Stanley Wilson. 

I suppose you saw the statement of claim?—Mr. Lewis 
read it to me. I do not remember the contents. It was 
rather a long thing. 

When you saw the statement, did you notice that you 
were alleged to have said to Lord Coventry that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming frequently withdrew a portion of his 
stake?—Mr. Lewis called my attention to it. 

Mrs. Lycett Green, examined by Sir Charles Russell— 
I am the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson, and I 
have been married to the last witness, Mr. Lycett Green, for 
six years. We have three children. I had played the game 
of baccarat before the month of September last year. I had 
played it at Tranby Croft, once in my own house, and once 
at a party at Ascot. I may have played it on two or three 
other occasions, but I do not remember. The occasion on 
which we played it in our own house was on a night on 
which Sir William Gordon-Cumming came to town with 
us. That was the first time I had played. It was Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming who taught me how to play it. That was 
about the year 1888. I had known Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming before that; I had met him before I was married, 
when he was staying at my mother’s house. I was very 
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intimate with a near relation of his who lived in Yorkshire. 
I had a great regard for that relation, and I still have. 
That relation has no children. On 8th September I was at 
my father’s house as one of the house party, and we played 
baccarat for about an hour that night. I was seated at the 
opposite side of the table to that on which the Prince of 
Wales and my mother were sitting. I think there were more 
than three persons between Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
and myself on my right hand. 

Did anything at all attract your attention on the first 
night in the course of the play?—I heard His Royal High¬ 
ness ask Sir William Gordon-Cumming to place his counter 
so that he could see it, and in reply Sir William said, “ My 
stake is on the paper in front of me.” I heard this said 
more than once, or heard words to that effect. 

Do you recollect anything else as to Sir William’s play? 
—I thought he was rather lucky. I mean by that he seemed 
to be winning. I was not at the same tableau; at least 1 
am almost sure I was playing at the other tableau. I thought 
he was lucky because he seemed to be winning rather large 
stakes. I did not notice anything happen on the night of 
the 8th. We commenced to play the next night, on the 9th, 
at the same time. The next day I went out for a walk with 
my husband in the garden before we went to the races, and 
he told me that my brother had seen Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming cheating at cards the previous night. Nothing 
was said to me about the new table. My brother had never 
spoken to me on the subject. I observed when we went to 
play the next evening that the table was different. It was 
covered with green baize, and there was a chalk line round 
it. Upon this occasion Lady Coventry was seated two seats 
from me on my right, next to General Owen Williams. 
There was one vacant chair between her and me. The chair 
remained vacant for about five minutes after we had taken 
our seats. I recollect Sir William Gordon-Cumming coming 
up and asking if he might take that chair. I think he 
asked Lady Coventry, who assented, and he then sat between 
her and me. My brother, Mr. Stanley Wilson, was round 
the corner at the end of the table next to me. My husband 
was almost the last to take his place. He sat down, having left 
the other guests to take their places first. My brother, Mr. 
Arthur Wilson, took his seat a few minutes after me. He 
had taken it before Sir William Gordon-Cumming had come 
to Lady Coventry and asked if he might take the vacant 
chair. There had been no arrangement between my husband 
and me, or between my husband and Mr. Stanley Wilson, to 
my knowledge, to watch Sir William Gordon-Cumming. I 
should say we commenced to play about eleven or half-past. 
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After the gentlemen joined the ladies in the drawing-room 
we had some music. I sang to them, and then we went into 
the other room. The first time I noticed anything about Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming’s playing was when the cards 
were with Lady Coventry. I cannot say how long I had been 
seated at the table playing before I noticed that, but the 
cards had gone all round the table. There had been several 
coups. Lady Coventry was the last at our tableau to take 
the cards. Upon that occasion, before the cards were dealt 
by the dealer, I saw that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had 
staked £5—a red counter. It was placed three or four 
inches over the line. 

Was it upon the tablecloth, or was it upon the piece of 
notepaper?—It was upon the green baize. I saw Lady 
Coventry take up the cards; I could see the cards from where 
I was sitting as they were turned up. I was sitting next 
but one to her, Sir William Gordon-Cumming being between. 
I heard the banker make some declaration. I heard him say 
“ one,” “ two,” or some small point. 

Will you describe how Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s 
hands were placed when that announcement was made?— 
[The witness here placed her left hand over the back of her 
right hand with the thumbs concealed.]—His left hand 
covered the right. The counters were in his hand before 
that. I then saw him distinctly push on a £10 brown 
counter. 

Over the line?—It just got on to the line. 

What did he do with his hands when the counter got on 
to the line?—He withdrew his hands. I saw the counter 
left on the line. 

Do you recollect what payment was made in that instance? 
—I saw he was paid £5 by His Royal Highness. There¬ 
upon Sir William Gordon-Cumming said, “ There is a £10 
counter more here, sir, which has not been paid,” and His 
Royal Highness said, u I wish you would put your stakes 
in a moire conspicuous place—I never saw that,” or words 
to that effect. 

Do you recollect who it was who paid that additional £10? 
—No; I do not recollect. It would be General Owen Williams 
or His Royal Highness. I have no doubt whatever that I 
saw what I have described. When the additional £10 was 
paid the stake was withdrawn and put into the heap of 
counters, and they were all taken off. 

How soon after that did you observe anything else?— 
Shortly afterwards—I cannot say how long, but a few coups 
afterwards—when the cards were with Lady Coventry, for she 
passed on several occasions that night. 

Just make that clear. Tou say, “ She passed several times 
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that night. 1 ’ Does that mean that she was lucky?—Yes, she 
won. She beat the bank on several occasions. She was the 
only one that was lucky on our side. 

And so long as she was lucky she would continue to take 
the cards, or, as you call it, “pass’’?—Yes. On this 
occasion Sir William’s stake was £5—a red counter. It was 
well over the line. Sir William had a piece of paper on 
which he was marking the tableau, in his left hand. In his 
right hand he had a large pencil. 

One moment. Was your tableau successful or not?—Oh, 
yes; we were. 

Did you hear the banker make any declaration?—No, but 
I knew we had won. I heard Sir William say that we had 
won. At any rate, I know that our tableau had won. 

Upon that did you see what Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
did then?—Yes. [At this stage the witness illustrated the 
way in which she alleged Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
pushed over the additional counter.] 

What, then, did you see him do?—I saw him push out a 
£5 red counter with the end of his pencil, and he was paid. 
I am positively sure that his original stake in the instance 
I have just mentioned was only a £5 counter. I saw the 
addition of a £5 counter. He was paid £10. I am one of 
the defendants in this matter. I told my husband that night 
what I had seen. He also told me what he had seen. I did 
not sign the paper, but I heard of it. I have never men¬ 
tioned the matter to any one until these legal proceedings 
were taken. 

Cross-examined by the Solicitor-General —Have you told 
us all you saw ?—Yes, of that there is no doubt. 

How often had you played baccarat before that night?— 
Perhaps on six occasions. 

Where ?—At Tranby Croft, at Ascot, once at my own house, 
and perhaps I may have played on one or two other occasions. 

On the first night was nobody assisting you in your play? 
—No. 

You thought you knew enough about it to play your own 
hand ?—Yes. 

Did you buy your own counters?—My husband did. 

How much?—I had £5. 

On the first night?—Yes. 

Did you have to go to Mr. Sassoon for more counters in 
the course of the evening?—No. 

Did you win?—I don’t think I did. I really don’t 
remember. 

Starting with £5 of counters the first night and not having 
to go for more, your stakes would be very small?—Very; 
5s. or 10s.—never more than 10s. 
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At that first night did you happen to be in the same 
tableau with Sir William Gordon-Cumming?—I think I 
was not, but I could not swear to it. I fancy I was not. 

Did you see anybody at the other tableau use paper to 
put his stakes on?—No. 

Did you see any stake put upon your tableau on white 
paper ?—No. 

The tables were a little uneven and inconvenient the first 
night?—They were. 

But I understand on the first night His Royal Highness 
said something about seeing the stakes?—Sir William said, 
“ I put my stakes on the white paper.” 

So far as you know, on this first night, Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming’s on white paper was at least as con¬ 
spicuous as any stake on the table?—I should say so. 

More conspicuous undoubtedly than a dark counter would 
be on a coloured cloth?—Not necessarily. 

What was the colour of the tablecloth?—I can't say. It 
was an indescribable colour. It was a tapeBtry tablecloth. 

Can you tell me what was its tone, was it brown, or blue, 
or white ?—It was all sorts of colours. I can hardly describe 
it. The colours were mixed. 

The next morning you were told by your husband some¬ 
thing that your brother and Mr. Berkeley Levett had seen 
on the previous night?—I was told my brother had seen 
something. I never asked what it was he had seen. It was 
too horrible. 

You were shocked at the thought?—Yes, dreadfully. 

Excited?—Not excited. 

Only shocked?—Yes. 

You thought it a very dreadful thing that such a dis¬ 
covery should be made at the table?—Dreadful. 

Did you suggest that they had better not play baccarat 
again the next night?—No; it was not for me to suggest 
anything. 

You are quite right. Did your husband suggest anything 
of the kind?—I don't know. 

Did he mention it to you?—No. 

Did he not even suggest that your father should be told? 
—I understand my mother had been told, and if she had 
thought fit she would have told my father. 

On the following night you did not know anything before¬ 
hand of the table on which you were to play?—No. 

The question of the importance of the chalk line as pre¬ 
venting cheating had not been mentioned to you?—No. 

On the evening of the 9th you spent some time in .the 
drawing-room; after music the party moved to .the billiard 
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room. Did the ladies go to the billiard room first?—I think 
they did; but some of the men had gone before. 

To the best of your recollection the ladies did not seat 
themselves at the table until His Royal Highness had taken 
his place?—I cannot swear. 

Did Sir William Gordon-Cumming come in with His Royal 
Highness that evening?—I cannot say. I think he came in 
some time afterwards. 

When practically all the party had seated themselves?— 
Yes, at our tableau they were all seated. 

You were not looking at the other tableau?—No. 

At your tableau was there any vacant seat left, except 
one ?—There was that vacant seat in which my husband after¬ 
wards sat. 

Had your husband taken his place by putting counters 
there ?—N o. 

If he had taken his seat where your husband eventually 
sat, he would have had your brother and yourself on his 
right and your husband would have sat next to you?—Yes; 
but he would hardly have come and sat next to me. 

Was the chair which Sir William Gordon-Cumming took 
next but one to the croupier and almost opposite the banker ? 
—Yes. 

The Court adjourned. 
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Fifth Day—Friday, Sth June, 1891. 

Mrs. Lycett Green, further cross-examined by the 
Solicitor-General —You have told us of two matters which 
you say you observed upon the second night of the play?— 
Yes. 

Are you clear in your recollection of each of those matters? 
—Perfectly. 

Do you know who, at the time you noticed the first 
incident, paid the money?—No. 

You didn’t notice that?—It would be either the Prince 
of Wales or General Williams. 

I am aware, but did you notice which it was?—I think 
it was the Prince of Wales. 

Now, on that occasion, you said, et I saw him ”—that 
is, Sir William Gordon-Cumming— <f distinctly push on a 
£10 red counter.” It just dropped on to> the line?—Yes. 

It was never pushed beyond the line?—I think when Sir 
William pushed it out he said, “ This has not been paid— 
this £10,” pushing it on when he made the remark. 

So that at the moment that he made the remark and 
called attention to it it was on the line, according to you? 
—Yes. 

And some distance from the counter which he had originally 
staked?—Yes. 

Several inches?—Two or three inches. 

What were the words used by him?—He said there was 
£10 here to be paid. 

To whom did he speak?—To His Koyal Highness. 

You do not suggest that on two occasions something was 
said to Sir William Gordon-Cumming?—No. 

You do not remember this having happened twice?—No. 

You only remember one incident?—Only one, and that 
was on the second night. 

The next incident, you say, was the pushing of a counter 
underneath the paper?—Yes. 

And who was handling the cards then?—I could not say 
for certain. 

How long after the other incident to which you have 
referred was it?—It might have been two or three coups. 
I am not quite sure. 

Two or three coups would only take a very few minutes?— 
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They would not take long; it would depend upon how long 
the payments took. 

Perhaps, then, you can remember who was making pay¬ 
ments?—Sometimes the Prince of Wales and sometimes 
General Owen Williams. General Williams paid the left- 
hand tableau and the Prince of Wales the right. 

What is the duty of the croupier?—To pay and receive. 

Do you mean that there were counters both before the 
Prince of Wales and General Owen Williams?—Yes; the 
Prince had a few counters by his side. 

The croupier does not play in the game?—No. 

And his only duty is to see what the stakes are and to 
pay and receive?—I suppose so. 

You do not know much about the game, do you?—Oh, 
yes, I do. 

Where did you play at Ascot?—At a house we had taken 
for the races. The game was only a small one—shilling 
and half-crown stakes. 

Do you remember it being observed that you did not 
know much about the game?—No, I do not. I do not 
remember anything about the game except that it was for 
very small points. 

I suggest to you that a comment was made by one of the 
guests about your play, and that you said you had only 
played once or twice. I will mention the name of the gentle¬ 
man who made the observation, if you like ?—Will you 
do so? 

Mr. Bowles?—I do not know Mr. Bowles. I never 
met him. 

You remember the occasion to which I have referred?—Yes. 

Do you remember who was there?—Not in the least. 

Will you undertake to say that Mr. Bowles was not there? 
—I never remember having seen him in my life. 

Mrs. Arthur Wilson, examined by Sir Charles Russell— 
In reference to the last incident that has been mentioned, 
the year in which we met at the house at Ascot was the 
year 1889. Mr. Bowles, whose name has been mentioned, 
was not a guest at our house, but last year he came to our 
house one night for about an hour. He came in and played 
baccarat. I think my daughter was there. I do not in 
the least recollect any comment being made as to the want 
of knowledge on the part of my daughter as to the game 
of baccarat. I am myself one of the defendants in this case. 
I was the hostess at Tranby Croft on the occasion of the 
party. On the evening of Monday, 8th September, after 
dinner and after music, the party played a game of baccarat. 
I sat near the Prince of Wales. With the exception of 
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one incident, nothing occurred at all in any special way 
to attract my attention on the 8th. I recollect noticing 
that my son, Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson, had a rather 
surprised air. I could not make it out. I thought he was 
puzzled about something. He caught my eye and then looked 
down. I did not realise until afterwards what he meant. 
He looked at me in a significant way. That night he came 
to my dressing-room to see me, and he there made a com¬ 
munication to me, a very painful one. It was to the effect 
that he had seen Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheating 
during the game of baccarat. He asked what he should 
do. I said, “ I cannot let you speak about it. Oh, you 
must not speak. We cannot have a scandal in our house.” 
My daughter and I were very intimate with one of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming*s relations, a neighbour of ours, 
and a very dear friend of mine. Upon my saying, “ You 
must not speak/* my son said, “ We must order another 
table,** and then, “ I do not think he can cheat to-morrow.** 
I have forgotten exactly what he said. He told me about 
the table. I did not at that time make any communication 
to my husband. He came to bed rather late, and I did not 
wish to trouble him. 

The next night we followed the same course. After we had 
dinner and some music we again formed a party for baccarat. 
My son came to me in the drawing-room and whispered 
into my ear that he had made it impossible for him to cheat 
that night, as a chalk line had been drawn all round the 
table. He said, “ It is virtually impossible.** The game 
was played in a different room that night and at a different 
table. There was no agreement by me with any one, or by 
any one, to my knowledge, to watch Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, or as to the position that any one should occupy 
at the table during play. It was purely accidental how 
they sat. His Royal Highness asked me to come and sit 
beside him. Until I received a communication from Mr. 
Lycett Green the whole matter of Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had entirely passed out of my mind. I had not 
noticed or attempted to take any notice of his play. I 
do not think I saw Mr. Lycett Green leave the room, but in 
the course of the evening I received a written communication 
from him, brought to me by a servant. I have been in 
Court and I heard Mr. Lycett Green’s recollection of the 
contents of that communication. I think it was to this 
effect: ,c I have already seen Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
cheating twice. What can be done 2 It is perfectly horrible . 79 
I shook my head at him. He had come back into the room 
by that time and was standing up. I do not know whether 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming saw me shake my head or not. 
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I should say we had been playing rather more than half an 
hour when this incident occurred of the note being brought to 
me. I do not know how long after the incident the play 
continued; it might have been three-quarters of an hour. 
Having got this communication, I looked to see what Sir 
William Gordon-Gumming was doing. I was sitting on 
the left of the Prince of Wales, on the left tableau, and 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was next to Lady Coventry on 
the opposite side of the table, on the right-hand tableau, 
so that I was looking across at him. It was the second 
time round to Lady Coventry that I first noticed anything. 

Then you had not noticed any of the incidents spoken to 
by any of the other witnesses in the first round ?—I remember 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming asking for £10 to be paid, 
but I had no idea of his cheating. I remember the Prince 
seeming annoyed and saying, cf I wish you would let me 
see your stakes.” When the cards came round to Lady 
Coventry the second time I noticed that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had staked £5. I recollect that his tableau won. 
The banker had declared that they had won—that he was 
•either nothing or something very small. I am perfectly sure 
that Sir William Gordon-Cumming's stake was £5. 

Did you then see him do anything?—Yes; he had his 
hands over the line, and when he saw who had won the 
coup he dropped the £10 counter out of his hand on to the 
table. He was paid £15. 

You know this is a serious matter, Mrs. Wilson?—I do, 
indeed. 

Have you any doubt that you saw that occur which you 
have described?—I have no doubt. I do not recollect how 
long it was, or how many coups had taken place, after I 
got the communication that I noticed this act. I think it 
was about twenty minutes after I received the letter. Two 
coups had taken place before I noticed anything else. I 
observed that Lady Coventry was taking the cards at this 
time. She had a run. She <c passed * 9 several times. I 
recollect that Sir William Gordon-Cumming's stake on that 
occasion was again £5. On this occasion Lady Coventry 
had a ** natural,” and the cards were thrown down. I 
saw Sir William Gordon-Cumming looking at the cards, 
and I saw him with his pencil push on a £10 counter straight 
before him—so openly that I wondered others did not see 
it. I am perfectly sure that before the natural was declared 
his stake was only £5. He was paid the £15. No question 
whatever was raised as to his right to the payment. 

1 recollect making a very short statement to the Prince 
of Wales on the morning of the 11th. I was then in domestic 
trouble. The interview was a very brief one; it was a 
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leave-taking interview. I simply told him that I had seen 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheating. The only words 
I remember were that I feared my son would suffer. The 
Prince said, <e Oh, no; nothing of the kind.” Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming left early on the morning of the 11th. I 
had a letter written by him brought to me on that morning. 

I have not preserved that letter. It was brought to my room. 

I did not see Sir William Gordon-Cumming on the 11th at 
all. As nearly as I can recollect, he said in that letter 
that he was called to London, and that he deplored having 
to go away without condoling personally with me on the 
sad event that had taken place. He expressed his regret 
that he could not personally express his condolence. I know 
that he has said that on the 10th I met him on the stairs, 
that he then personally expressed his condolence, and that 
I expressed the hope that the party would not be broken 
up. I have no recollection whatever of that. I met Mr. 
Sykes, but I do not remember meeting Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming. I was not a party to the signing of the agree¬ 
ment of secrecy. On my oath I have never mentioned the 
matter to any one from the 10th of September until these 
legal proceedings began. It was too much to my interest 
to keep it quiet. I remember Mr. Berkeley Levett coming 
to me in London about the 25th or 26th of January of' 
this year. It was on a Sunday. I recollect my son, Mr. 
Stanley Wilson, being telegraphed for and coming up to 
town. I telegraphed for him myself. On the 27th or 28th 
we received a letter giving notice of this action. It was a 
day or two after coming to London. 

Cross-examined by the Solicit on- General —You were asked 
just now whether you had mentioned this matter to any 
one before the action began, and you said, “ No, I had 
not. It was too much to my interest to keep quiet? ”— 
Certainly. 

What do you mean by its being to your interest to keep 
quiet?—Well, I had not signed the paper, but I had 
promised. 

When?—The Prince asked me not to say anything about 
it, and I said, “ Certainly not.” 

Was the reason that it was to your interest, or that you 
had promised not to tell?—Both. 

Having promised the Prince that you would keep quiet, 
interest or no interest had nothing to do with it?—I should 
think it had. 

How? If you promised the Prince there was an end of 
the matter. Whether it was to your interest or not you 
would not have said anything about it, wtould you?— 
Probably not. 
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Probably not? Well, I won't reason with you about it. 
On the morning you received the note you did not see Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming?—No. 

Did you see any of the party except the Prince?—Yes. 

Who? All of them?—No. Oh, yes; I saw them all. 

Did they all leave on the morning of the 11th?—My 
intimate friends stayed on. 

And the others went away in time for the races and did 
not return?—Yes. 

Who stayed?—Lord and Lady Coventry, General and Mrs. 
Owen Williams, Lord Edward and Captain Arthur Somerset; 
but I cannot exactly recall who went and who stayed. 

Did those persons whom you have mentioned stay over 
that day?—Yes. 

How long afterwards?—Until the next day, I think. 

I understand that a communication was made to you on 
the evening of the 8th by your son?—Yes. 

Why did not you tell Mr. Wilson, your husband?—In the 
first instance he did not come to bed till very late. The 
next morning I thought it better not to talk to him about it. 

Why not?—Because I hoped there would be no recurrence 
of it. 

What is Mr. Wilson by occupation?—A merchant. 

And shipowner?—Yes. 

A man beyond middle age I suppose?—Yes. 

He has been in Court?—Yes. 

He is a man having experience of the business world? 
—Yes. 

Now, on the evening of the 8th you understood that 
your son and Mr. Berkeley Levett both suggested or asserted 
that they had seen Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheating 
at cards?—My son told me that he had seen him, and that 
Mr. Berkeley Levett had told him that he also had seen him. 

And you believed it ?—Perfectly. I have never had 

occasion to doubt my son’s word. 

And you knew that a different table was to be used the 
next night?—Yes. 

Partly because of this cheating?—I did not know that. 
His Royal Highness had asked me to have a proper table. 

When?—When we were playing baccarat on the Monday 
evening, and Jack said he had ordered it. 

When?—When he came up to my bedroom. 

The Prince asked you that before any one had any idea 
that there had been any cheating at all?—Certainly. 

And you told your son about preparing a proper baccarat 
table directly after the Prince had mentioned it to you?— 
No. He told me he had ordered it, and I said, “ That’s 
all right.” 
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Tour son had not heard of the request of the Prince?— 
I cannot say. Possibly he had. 

Did the Prince describe the table he wished to have pre¬ 
pared ?—No. 

You knew what sort of a table should be prepared?—I 
think I suggested a round table. 

According to you the arranging of the table for the follow¬ 
ing night was not in consequence of what had been seen at 
play?—No. It was not arranged for that purpose, but we 
hoped that having another table would prevent it. 

Tour husband objected to the game?—He did not object, 
but he did not like the game. He did not think ilt wise for 
young, hot-headed boys to play high. 

When had you played before?—On the previous October. 

Did your son play?—Yes. 

On that occasion was the play very high?—Not very high. 
There was about £300 or £400 in the bank at one time, 
and we thought that too much. 

Did two persons win or lose a very large sum on that 
occasion?—I cannot remember exactly who won or who lost. 

Do you remember attention being called to the fact that 
a lady had lost or won a very large sum on that occasion ?— 
I do not remember any lady losing a large sum. 

Why was the objection made by Mr. Wilson?—Because he 
did not like our sons to play so high. 

When, on the evening of the 8th, it had been stated that 
a gentleman staying as your guest had been cheating at 
cards, did you believe it?—Certainly. 

Why, then, did you arrange to play again on the second 
night?—If I had stopped the game I should have had to 
give some reason, and something unpleasant would have 
happened, as I should have been casting an imputation on 
the character of the whole of my guests. 

Why did you not tell His Royal Highness that Mr. Wilson 
objected to the game?—I think I did tell him when it was 
proposed. 

You told him on the 8th?—Yes; I told him that Mr. 
Wilson did not like the game, but as we were such a staid 
and non-gambling party I did not think that any harm 
would come of it. 

After you had been told about the cheating, and were 
asked to arrange a table for the next night, why did you 
not make some excuse about the difficulty of arranging a 
table, and so prevent the game?—I did not think he would 
cheat every night. 

That was your state of mind with regard to your guest?— 
It was. 

And although your son and Mr. Levett had told you that 
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one of your guests had cheated at cards at your table, you 
sat down at the table in company with the same gentleman 
on the following night, played for more than an hour and 
a half, and had forgotten the incident?—I put it out of 
my mind. 

Why, Mrs. Wilson, your son had reminded you of it in 
the drawing-room just before you went into the billiard- 
room?—Yes, he told me that it was practically impossible 
for him to cheat. 

And your son having brought the incident back to your 
mind, you straightway went into the billiard-room and 
played without the incident recurring to your mind ?—I 
was the hostess, you see. 

So you were?—And I had plenty to think about. 

Upon the second night Mr. Lycett Green sent in a note 
to you saying that he had seen Sir William Gordon-Gumming 
cheat twice?—Yes. 

And you went on playing?—Yes. 

Why did you not make an excuse and break up the 
party?—I did as soon aB I could. 

Three-quarters of an hour or an hour afterwards?—I 
could not break it up at once. 

Why did you not suggest that you were not well, or give 
some excuse, of which a hundred might have been found, 
to leave the table?—As soon as the excuse was found I 
made it. 

What was the excuse at last?—That we were all tired, and 
that we were going to have a hard day to-morrow, and that 
it would be well to go to bed. 

That was not until half-past twelve—the hour at which the 
party had broken up the previous night?—Yes. 

You thought it better to go on playing that night?—I did 
not wish that there should be any disturbance. 

Did it not occur to you to make an excuse to leave the 
table ?—You could not very well when the Prince was present. 

I did not feel ill, though I felt very unhappy. 

Then why did you not ask the Prince to allow you to 
retire?—It did not come into my mind. I took the first 
opportunity to break up the party. I waited until the 
end of the deal. 

The banker could give up the bank at any time?—Yes. 

He is not compelled to wait untill the end of the deal? 
—No. 

No one is entitled to call upon him to do so?—No. 

After receiving the letter from Mr. Lycett Green you were 
farther away from Sir William Gordon-Cumming than from 
the Prince or from General Williams ?—Yes. 

M 
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And General Williams had nothing whatever to do but 
look after the stakes, I believe?—No. 

Toi see that they were properly placed?—Yes. 

To see, before the cards were dealt, how much there was 
on each tableau?—Get a sort of idea. 

As good an idea as he could get by looking?—Yes. 

And then, himself taking no part in the play, to see, 
after the coup was over, how much had to be paid or how 
much had to be received?—Yes. 

And to see that the amount staked for any one coup, 
taking the two tableaus together, was not larger than the 
amount in the bank?—He could do that or not, as he liked. 

At any time, if the banker recognises a stake larger than 
the amount in the bank, that would make the bank open?— 
Exactly. 

The croupier has to notice whether the stakes upon 
the table are larger or not than the amount in the bank?— 
Yes. 

Did Sir William Gordon-Cummihg usually play a £5 
stake ?—Usually. 

So that having to pay him £15 upon the first coup at 
which he put a £5 stake would attract attention? Do you 
follow me?—I don’t think so, necessairily. I dare say it was 
a high stake for one game. 

And, being a high stake for one coup, would naturally 
attract attention, wouldn’t it?—Not if there were one or 
two others playing high. 

If General Williams had seen £15 on the table as the 
stake before Sir William, he would notice it, perhaps, as 
an exceptional thing?—I don’t think he did. 

But it would be an exceptional thing?—There were others 
playing the same. 

Who was playing stakes of £15 at the table at which Sir 
William was playing?—I don’t think any one till my 
husband played. 

Did he play the first night?—I think so. 

Why did not you tell what you had seen and consult your 
husband?—I didn’t want to trouble him. I didn’t see him 
when it was first in my mind, and the next morning I 
thought I wouldn’t trouble him. 

It was a startling sort of impression to receive?—Of course 
it was. 

Not one that would go off very quickly?—No. 

The matters that you have told us of occurred about twenty 
minutes after the letter was brought in?—About that. 

Lady Coventry was particularly lucky?—Particularly so. 
I mean she was lucky at the cards; she was not staking high. 

No; only 5s. or 10s. stakes?—Yes. 
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She had the cards several times?—A great many times. 

Sir William, who was playing higher, was assisting her 
and talking to her?—Yes. 

You say that you noticed that Sir William had his hands 
over the line and dropped the counter?—Yes. 

Had he—before the cards were dealt—had he his £5 
counter well out on the table?—Yes, two or three inches. 

Well over the line?—Yes. 

On a table covered with green baize?—Yes. 

With a white line?—Yes. 

And a red counter well over the line?—Yes. 

Now you say you saw him drop a £10 counter?—Yes. 

That counter was more difficult to see on the green baize 
table, less conspicuous than the bright red?—I should think 
not much less conspicuous because it was larger. 

You say Lady Coventry's good fortune had been commented 
upon at the table?—Yes. 

So that the attention of players would be attracted to 
her and to that part of the table?—Yes, to her cards. 

And, of course, with a run of luck going in favour of the 
tableau the attention of the banker and croupier would be 
directed to that part also?—Yes. 

Do you say that you saw the counter drop after Lady 
Coventry had laid down her cards and shown a “ natural ”? 
—I don't think I said so. 

Do you say that after the banker said what he had you 
saw the £10 counter dropped?—Yes; after. 

Was anything said on that occasion about the money that 
was to be paid?—1 don't remember anything being said. 

Who paid the money?—I think it was the Prince. 

And he could see the £5 counter well out, as you describe 
it?—He could have seen it. 

And, according to your impression, must have seen it?— 
He might not have noticed it. Every one might have seen it. 

Now, the second occasion. Was it two coups later on?—1 
think about two. 

Lady Coventry's good fortune still continued?—Yes. 

Was Lady Coventry's run of good fortune the thing that 
most attracted your attention that night as between the 
players, or was there anybody else who had a similar run 
of good fortune?—I don't think so. 

On the second occasion had a bright red £5 counter been 
again put in its proper position several inches within the 
line?—Yes. 

In view of all the players?—Yes. 

And you say that after a u natural had been declared, 
and the cards put down, you, sitting where you were, saw 
Sir William push forward a £10 counter?—Plainly. 
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How long was it before the close of the play?—I don't 
know; about half an hour. 

Those were the only two occasions on which you allege you 
saw him cheating?—Yes. 

On the second occasion referred to you did not break up 
the party?—No; I had no doubt that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming was cheating. 

Cheating systematically?—Yes. 

You simply looked away for the rest of the game?—Yes. 

You sat there in terror, not knowing what might occur?— 
I felt very uncomfortable and very unhappy. 

On the morning of the 10th did you tell your husband 
what had occurred?—I told him on the 9th. 

When, if ever, did you make a statement of what you 
had seen to His Royal Highness?—On the morning of 
the 11th. 

On that occasion you referred to the incident and 
expressed a hope that your son would not suffer?—I think 
that was hardly the conversation. I said, “ I have seen 
it also.” 

How came you to say, in answer to interrogatories, that 
you had told His Royal Highness on the 10th that you had 
seen the plaintiff cheat on the 9th?—That must be a mistake 
in the date. It was on the 11th. 

(A reference was here made to the original affidavit, and 
it appeared that the witness was right, an error having been 
made in the copies supplied to counsel.) 

Lord Coventry, examined by Sir Charles Russell— I 
was a guest at Tranby Croft on the occasion in question, 
and Lady Coventry was also there. We played baccarat 
on the evenings of 8th and 9th September. On the first 
night I was not sitting near Sir William Gordon-Cumming, 
but on the other side of the banker. On the next night I 
believe I was sitting near to General Owen Williams on the 
opposite side to Sir William Gordon-Cumming. I recollect 
that on the evening of Wednesday, the 10th, Mr. Lycett 
Green made a statement to me. I have heard Mr. Green 
depone to the nature of the communication he made to me. 
I desired to consult General Williams, and Mr. Lycett Green 
repeated the statement to me when General Williams was 
present. 

Was there any one with Mr. Lycett Green when 
you and General Williams saw him before dinner?—Mr. 
Stanley Wilson, Captain Arthur Somerset, and I am not 
positive whether Lord Edward Somerset was there or not. 

After seeing these gentlemen, and hearing what was said 
by them, what was the next thing you did?—We resolved to 
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see the Prince of Wales and tell him of the matter. The 
Prince of Wales had honoured Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
with his friendship for many years. W© felt we could not 
allow that friendship to continue without informing His 
Royal Highness of what had occurred. Accordingly, we saw 
His Royal Highness and informed him of the accusation. 
General Owen Williams and I went to see Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming to inform him of what we had been told, 
and we saw him in the smoke-room. I told him that 
members of the party had been commenting upon his conduct 
at baccarat, and he said, <c Good God! What do you mean? 
What do they say? 93 I said, ,c They accuse you of cheat¬ 
ing. ” He said, “ It is altogether false. Who are my 
accusers? ” I told him the names of his accusers, mention¬ 
ing Mr. Lycett Green and Mr. Stanley Wilson. I do not 
think I mentioned any other names. I had heard at that 
time the name of Mr. Berkeley Levett, but I don't believe 
that I mentioned his name. When I mentioned these names 
he said, “ Do you believe the statements of a parcel of 
inexperienced boys? ” or words to that effect. I do not 
know that I made any reply to that. Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming then asked to be allowed to see the Prince of 
Wales. There was nothing sai'd at that first interview by 
him as to being confronted with Mr. Lycett Green. 

Very well; not at that interview. The Prince did see 
him in your presence and that of General Williams?—He 
did, but later in the evening—after dinner. 

The interview you are describing was before dinner?— 
Before dinner. 

Sir William has said that he asked you, ff What is it 
I am accused of? ” and that you answered, “I do not 
precisely know.” Is that true?—It is not. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —After what you 'have said 
took place, did he go off and dress, and did anything more 
take place?—He left without saying anything further. 

Sir Charles Russell —Sir William asked to see the Prince 
of Wales, my lord. 

Examination continued —After dinner, in the presence of 
myself and General Williams, the Prince received Sir 
William. I remember what took place on that occasion. 
Shortly, I think, Sir William protested his innocence, and 
hoped His Royal Highness did not believe the charges made 
against him. I believe the Prince said, as nearly as I can 
recollect, “ There are five witnesses against you,” and then 
the interview terminated. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —It says reference was made 
to the Duke of Cambridge and to the authorities in the' 
presence of the Prince?—I cannot recollect whether he did 
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so on that occasion. [After a pause]—If I may be allowed 
to correct my statement, I remember it now perfectly. Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming did say before His Royal High¬ 
ness that he would wish the matter referred to the Duke 
of Cambridge, commander-in-chief, because General Owen 
Williams replied, “ By all means, if you wish to do so, 
but I do not think the commander-in-chief will take so 
lenient a view of the case as we have done.” 

Examination, continued —Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
made no reply to that. I think General Williams and 
myself had expressed the desire that this matter—this accusa¬ 
tion—should be kept a secret if possible, by binding all 
those who had seen the transaction over to secrecy. Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming was to pledge himself, if this 
arrangement was carried out, never to play cards again. 
After dinner I was present with General Owen Williams 
when the Prince saw a number of these witnesses. The 
witnesses were Mr. Stanley Wilson, Mr. Lycett Green, and 
Mr. Berkeley Levett; there were also present Lord Edward 
Somerset and Captain A. Somerset. 

Do you recollect whether the Prince put questions to the 
first three gentlemen you have mentioned?—Yes, he did. 

I do not know whether you can recollect what Mr. 
Berkeley Levett said when he was appealed to?—Mr. 
Berkeley Levett had on more than one occasion expressed 
his sorrow to me at being mixed up in the concern. I 
cannot say it was then. 

By the Lobd Chief Justice —Did he say anything in the 
presence of the Prince as to what his convictions were, or 
what his evidence was?—I think he mentioned what he had 
seen. 

And was that substantially what he has told us here?— 
He corroborated the other witnesses. 

Examination continued —I recollect on that occasion Mr. 
Lycett Green expressing the desire to be confronted with 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming and have it all out then. 
That was before dinner. He said the same thing later on. 
I believe it was General Williams and myself who communi¬ 
cated with Sir William Gordon-Cumming. Sir William 
never expressed, either, to General Williams or myself, the 
desire to be confronted with Mr. Lycett Green or any of 
his accusers. After dinner, and after the interview with 
the Prince of Wales, General Williams and I prepared the 
paper which was afterwards signed. 

From whom did the suggestion come for the preparation 
and signing of that paper?—General Williams and I dis¬ 
cussed it together, and we agreed that it would be the best 
course to adopt. I recollect going, accompanied by General 
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Williams, to Sir William Gordon-Cumming with that paper. 
Sir William took it into his hands, read it, and said, “ Why, 
if I sign this it is tantamount to an admission of guilt." 

I replied that that was so, and General Williams said the 
same. There was no hurry about these proceedings. 

Do you see any reason to suppose that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had lost- 

The Solicitor-General —My lord, I object to this question. 

Sir Charles Russell —I am entitled to put this as a 
leading question, though I desire to avoid any possible 
objection. 

The Lord Chief Justice —You have clearly the right to 
ask the question. It is one which is asked in probate cases 
every day. 

Examination continued —Was there anything in Sir 
William's demeanour to suggest that he had lost his head? 
—There was not. 

Did any question arise about regimental whist?—Yes. 
That was after he had signed the paper. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —After I had agreed that it 
was tantamount to an admission of guilt he said, Cf I will 
not sign the paper." 

Examination continued —What next?—He said, “ I would 
rather refer the matter to my commanding officer," or “ the 
commander-in-chief." He said one of the two. General 
Williams again repeated, “ You can do it if you like, but 
he will not take so lenient a view of the case as we have 
done." Sir William then deliberated for a few seconds, 
and then he turned to me and said, “ Coventry, you are 
a friend of mine. Do you recommend me to sign this 
paper? " and I said, <f If I were in your place, I should 
sign it, because I don't think your commanding officer would 
take so lenient a view of the case as we have done." Sir 
William then turned to General Owen Williams and said, 
41 Owen, you are a very old friend of mine, do you advise 
me to sign it? " and General Williams answered him in the 
same words almost. He then signed the paper. When I gave 
him that advice, I believed him to be guilty. After this 
he said, “ I have been in the habit of playing whist with 
the members of my regiment for sixpenny points; I suppose 
you will not prevent me from doing that? " but we would 
not give our consent. The question then arose as to the 
time Sir William was to leave Tranby Croft. He proposed 
to remain on the following day to go to the races with the 
party, but we told him that would be impossible. He 
ultimately agreed to go away next morning. General 
Williams and myself shook hands with him as we took leave 
of him when he left the room. 
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By the Lord Chief Justice —You have a recollection of 
Mr. Lycett Green saying something to you about watching 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming on the second night]—Yes, I 
have. My recollection of it is that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had been seen to cheat on the first night. Witnesses 
had spoken to it among themselves, and they determined, 
if they saw any cheating the next night, that they would 
denounce him. That is the impression left on my mind. 

When was that said to you?—About a quarter-past seven 
in my room, when Mr. Lycett Green first came to me to 
inform me before dinner. 

Examination continued —Did he then tell you he had been 
intentionally watched by arrangement on the second night?— 
Yes, that is so. 

Do you recollect, some days afterwards, receiving the 
precis prepared by General Owen Williams?—I do. I 
received it about 21st September, ten days after the occurrence. 
I read it, signed it, and forwarded it to His Royal Highness. 

Did you examine it critically or not?—I read it over. 

Did you also make, what was mentioned by General Owen 
Williams, a memorandum of the occurrence?—I did. 

Have you got it here ?—I have it in Court. [A diary was 
produced and handed to counsel.] 

How soon after was it made?—It was made on the 
Thursday—the day after the occurrence. 

Sir Charles Russell —I propose to read this entry. It 
is as follows :— et On my return to Tranby from the races, 
10th September, 1890, Lycett Green came to my room and 
asked my advice in the following circumstances. It appears 
that on the night of Monday, the 8th, his brother-in-law, 
J. Wilson,* had seen a member of the party cheating at 
baccarat, his modus operandi being to slip counters surrepti¬ 
tiously on the table when the cards were shown. He com¬ 
municated this to Lycett Green, who determined to watch 
the person on the following night. Then he, his wife, Mrs. 
Wilson, and young Levett distinctly saw cheating on the 
part of Sir William Gordon-Cumming. I asked that I 
might mention the matter to General Owen Williams, and 
take counsel with him as to the best way of proceeding, and 
accordingly we summoned him to assist in dealing with the 
case. We determined to lay the matter before the Prince of 
Wales, which we did, and at the same time suggested a 
course to be followed of which His Royal Highness approved, 
and General Williams and myself then saw Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, and communicated to him what we had 
heard. He strongly denied the accusation, but, perceiving 
that the evidence against him was of an overwhelming 

* Arthur Stanley Wilson. 
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character, he placed himself unreservedly in our hands, 
agreeing to do as we should advise. We decided that he 
should sign a paper promising never to play cards again, 
in consideration of the witnesses undertaking to preserve 
silence with respect to his conduct; and this was done. The 
undertaking was as follows:—‘In consideration of the 
promise made by the gentlemen whose names are subscribed, 
to preserve silence with reference to an accusation which has 
been made in regard to my conduct at baccarat on the nights 
of Monday and Tuesday, 8th and 9th Sept., 1890, at Tranby 
Croft, I will on my part solemnly undertake never to play 
cards again as long as I live.’ The paper was signed by 
Cumming and six witnesses, and also by the Prince of Wales, 
Owen Williams, and myself, and I gave it into the possession 
of His Royal Highness, who will forward it to his secretary 
for preservation. We were induced to recommend this course 
because we desired, if possible, to avoid a scandal, which 
would naturally attach to the publication of the circum¬ 
stances, and to keep the name of the Prince of Wales out 
of it, and also out of consideration for our hosts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson, who are at this moment in domestic affliction. 
We believe that we have done our duty to society, so far 
as the circumstances permit, by insisting that the accused 
should never play cards again, but at the same time we 
feel that the accused has been very leniently treated. The 
names of the signatories were:—Albert Edward, Owen 
Williams, Coventry, Edward Somerset, Arthur Somerset, 
Arthur Wilson, John Wilson, E. Lycett Green, Berkeley 
Levett, Reuben Sassoon, and, of course, Cumming signed the 
undertaking.” 

Examination continued —I think I have read it correctly? 
—You have. 

With the view of preventing any suspicion did you and 
General Williams agree between you what you should do if 
you met Sir William Gordon-Cumming in your club or 
elsewhere?—We did. We agreed that we should acknowledge 
him in the ordinary way whenever we met. Until the month 
of January in the present year I do not believe I was in 
any closer communion with him. I had some letters from 
Sir William in that month. 

Have you ever mentioned this matter to any person before 
this litigation arose?—To nobody. I recollect after hearing 
that proceedings had begun seeing Sir William at the Carlton 
Club, but I cannot recollect that we had any conversation 
at all. We met in the hall of the Carlton Club once, and 
he said to me then, so far as I can recollect, that he wished 
to have a copy of the precis. I applied to the Prince for 
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it, got it, showed it to him, and furnished him with a 
copy. 

Do you recollect whether you offered to send the paper, 
if. he wished it, to Colonel Stracey?—I believe I did, so 
far as I can say. 

Cross-examined by the Solicitor-General —I don’t want to 
prevent any account being given of what took place, so I 
will ask you the question. Do you remember on one occasion 
something being said about that being sent to Colonel 
Stracey?—I do. 

Will you kindly tell me where and when it was, and 
what was said?—I believe it was in the house of General 
Williams in Hill Street. 

And when?—Some time at the end of January. 

And to the best of your recollection, Lord Coventry, what 
was it you said?—May I explain what happened in the first 
place ? 

Yes, certainly?—We read over the precis to Sir William, 
and after it had been read I believe that I said something— 
“ Would you wish me to forward it to Colonel Stracey? ” 
or ct Would you like Colonel Stracey to see it? ” I believe 
I said it, although I won’t swear it, and I understood him 
to disapprove of that course. He had taken objection to 
one paragraph ^n the precis, and the matter was not 
pursued. 

You say he had taken exception to one passage in the 
precis ?—The passage I think he took exception to was this : 
“ At the same time they clearly pointed out that his 
signature to this would be a distinct admission of his guilt.” 
That was the paragraph. 

And he said that he had said, when it was put before 
him, that it was an admission of guilt, and that you agreed 
with it?—He did. 

The difference was not, perhaps, very important, but that 
was the point of it?—It was. He said on the whole that he 
thought it was a very accurate description of what had taken 
place. The only thing he disagreed with was that particular 
paragraph. 

And it was in consequence of his pointing that out, I 
think, that the letter of the 28th was written by General 
Williams. Do you remember that a letter was afterwards 
written, f< You are quite at liberty to tell Stracey you signed 
the document under extreme pressure ” ?—I do not know 
whether that was in consequence of the interview. 

Well, now, at the interview at which the precis was shown 
to him, and that discussion took place, he told you he had 
already been to Colonel Stracey?—Yes, I think he did. If 
not then, he told me so in writing. 
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You knew?—Not that he had been, but that his intention 
was to go, and I concluded that he had been. 

You meant you had heard some time before that it was 
his intention to go to Colonel Stracey, and when you saw 
him and read over the precis you understood he had been 
to Colonel Stracey?—Yes, I did. Sir William had not dated 
his letter. He mentioned it to me in a letter, and as he 
did not date it I cannot remember exactly when I received it. 

We know that the interview at which the precis was read 
took place on 26th January; the date of your supplying a 
copy of the precis may be fixed by your note from the 
“ Carlton Club, 4th February, 1891.—Dear Sir William— 
I found your letter on returning from hunting last night. 
I will communicate your request to General Williams, and 
I feel that there will be no objection to supplying you with 
a memorandum.—Yours truly, Coventry.” 

I understand that on the evening of 10th September, when 
he had signed that document and you had taken possession 
of it in order to put it into the Prince’s hands, you shook 
hands with him?—We shook hands with him once during 
the evening. My impression is that it occurred when we 
were taking leave of him. And you and General Owen 
Williams intended that neither by your speaking of it, nor 
by your behaviour in any respect, should any indication 
be given of what had taken place?—Certainly, that was my 
intention. 

If that intention had been maintained and acted upon 
by all the parties who knew of this transaction, of course no 
knowledge of it would ever have got about?—I cannot say. 
Probably. 

Did you at the time you left him on the evening of the 
10th believe that this matter would remain an undisclosed 
and unsuspected secret?—Certainly, I did. 

In any event, Sir William Gordon-Cumming would have 
retained his rank in the army if he chose?—He would. 

And would have retained, as he has retained, his member¬ 
ship of his clubs?—He would. 

And that consequence—that hoped-for consequence—of the 
arrangement was in your mind at the time?—It was not. 
I thought the whole thing would have been preserved a secret. 

That is precisely what I am putting to you. You thought 
that the whole thing would be preserved a secret, and that 
he would go on in the army and clubs as if nothing had 
happened?—Of course he would. 

Did you look forward to that in respect to a man whom 
you believed to be a cheat?—I did not look forward to it, 
but it was inevitable. 

As the result of the course you had taken?—Certainly. 
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The course originally suggested by yourself and General 
Owen Williams ?—Yes. 

A course suggested and determined upon by yourself 
before you had even spoken to Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
on the matter?—No; I don't think so. 

The suggestion had been made that this arrangement 
should be come to, and the document afterwards signed. 
That suggestion had been made before you saw Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming at all?—I won’t undertake to say it was 
not; I can't remember it having been made. 

Did you hear ol it?—We could not tell what Sir William's 
attitude might have been. He might have wished to have 
been confronted with his accusers. 

Did you hear General Owen Williams say in his cross- 
examination that statements were made, and you had 
determined on the suggestion to the Prince of Wales that 
the matter should be hushed up before Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had been seen at all?—I did not hear it said 
at all. 

Does not your memory serve you to this extent—that 
before you saw Sir William at all, the suggestion of the 
hushing-up by the document had been already made?—The 
suggestion might have been made. 

Of course you recognised how serious a business this was; 
you recognised it at first?—Certainly. 

I presume that explains your having made this detailed 
entry at the end of the diary which you were then using ? 
—Yes. 

And in which you continued to make entries to the end 
of the year?—Yes. 

I understand that you, looking at the importance of the 
matter, thought it would be desirable to keep a record of 
all the circumstances at the time?—I did. 

And had you that diary in your possession and available 
for reference when the precis which had been prepared 
independently by General Owen Williams was sent to you 
for consideration ?—I had not, to the best of my recollection. 

When was it that you received the prdcis ?—I cannot 
recollect at this moment, but probably the letter with which 
I returned it (if I wrote a letter) would give the date. 

Never mind that. I put it in this way. Upon receiving 
the precis, and being aware of the purpose for which it 
was prepared, I have no doubt you read it carefully?—I 
read it through. 

Were you aware that it had been sent to His Royal 
Highness for preservation, and that His Royal Highness 
was desirous that you should see it and sign it as correct?—I 
may have been told so. At any rate General Williams sent 
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it to me asking me to sign it if I thought it was correct, 
and I did so. 

It was conceivable that this matter, affecting the honour 
of an officer of the Guards, should come out some time or 
other ?—The possibility of such an event did not occur to me. 

I thought the whole matter would be preserved in secrecy. 

I suppose, being called upon to consider and, if you thought 
proper, to sign the statement, you carefully considered it 
before you signed it ?—I read it over. 

The last line of the statement declares it to be an accurate 
statement of all the facts of the case 2—That is so. 

Then I may take it that at the time, to the best of your 
knowledge, it was accurate?—I will not go so far as to say 
that. There were one or two particulars with which I did 
not agree, but I thought that possibly I might not have heard 
correctly what was said. 

You don't mean to say that in a case of this gravity 
you put your name to the statement as an accurate repre¬ 
sentation of all the facts of the case when you did not 
believe it was accurate?—I thought it was substantially 
correct. 

Was there no particular part of this statement which at 
the time you considered inaccurate?—Well, I must say that 
there was one part which I did not entirely recollect. I 
was not quite certain about that part of the statement 
referring to the withdrawing of a portion of the stakes 
by Sir William Gordon-Cumming, but I will not say it is 
inaccurate. I heard one of the witnesses say something 
about the withdrawal of the stakes, and, as I am rather 
deaf, I concluded that that had been said, which General 
Owen Williams put down. 

Well, but will you observe that the statement purports 
to report an interview between Mr. Lycett Green and your¬ 
self, at which General Owen Williams was not present?— 
It purports to report the general impression of w;hat took 
place. 

But Idle point is this: the statement purports to report 
an interview between you and others, and goes on to say, 
“ Lord Coventry, on hearing this, consulted General Williams 
as to what steps should be taken.” So that you see it 
purports to be a statement made to you before you con¬ 
sulted General Williams. Did you observe that?—I did not 
observe that. General Owen Williams came to my room, 
and Mr. Lycett Green told him in my presence the same 
story, word for word, as far as I remember, as he had 
told me. 

And was the same statement made before His Royal High- 
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ness later on ?—I think so. Different words may have been 
employed, but they were to the same effect. 

And, no doubt, the threefold repetition had the effect of 
fixing it upon your mind?—Yes. 

Is there any other matter which you noticed in the precis 
in respect of which your memory did not serve you?—I 
think the name of one of the guests. 

But so far as the record of the events went, you had no 
doubt as to its accuracy?—No; I thought it was substantially 
accurate. 

You stated that one of the persons said something about 
the withdrawal of the stake? Who was that?—I cannot 
say. 

Now, referring to the memorandum which you made in 
your diary of Thursday, the 11th: f ‘ On returning to Tranby 
after the races, Lycett Green came to my room and asked 
my advice under the following circumstances. It appears 
that on the night of Monday, the 8th, his brother-in-law, J. 
Wilson, had seen a member of the party cheating at baccarat, 
his modus operandi being to slip counters on the table sur¬ 
reptitiously after the cards were shown. It was determined 
to watch the play on the following night, when Mr. Lycett 
Green, Mrs. Wilson, and young Levett saw cheating on the 
part of Sir William Gordon-Cumming.” Are you now aware 
that Mr. Levett did not see any cheating on the second night ? 
—I heard him say he saw cheating on one night. 

Did you not hear him say so in Court?—I don't 
remember it. 

Then your diary is inaccurate?—It may be so. It was 
my general impression of the case that I put in the diary. 

The diary goes on to say that General Williams and you 
determined to lay the matter before the Prince of Wales, 
at the same time suggesting a course to be followed, of which 
His Royal Highness approved ?—Yes. 

And then “ General Williams and myself saw Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming ” ?—I may say that that is inaccurate. I 
did not set down everything in my diary in order, but that 
was the ultimate arrangement arrived at. I did not pretend 
to set things down in order, but to refresh my memory. 
The diary is wrong in stating that before we saw Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming we had agreed upon the course to be 
followed. That is not so. That was later. 

Are you sure the diary is inaccurate in that respect?— 
I am certain it is. Nothing was absolutely concluded until 
after the interview. 

No, but that is not the point. The point is that you had 
determined on suggesting the signing of the document and 
the keeping it quiet before you saw Sir William Gordon- 
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Cumming?—No doubt it was suggested that it was desir¬ 
able to keep the thing as quiet as possible. 

And had been suggested to His Royal Highness 1—I do not 
think so. 

Now let me ask you, how came you and General Owen 
Williams, with regard to a friend of yours of many years' 
standing, to be talking about his signing a document which 
would be an admission of his guilt before you mentioned the 
matter to him at all?—The document had not been drawn 
up before we saw him. 

That is no answer to the question. How came you and 
General Owen Williams, friends of the plaintiff of many 
years' standing, to be talking about and suggesting the sign¬ 
ing of a document which would be an admission of his guilt 
before you saw him?—We thought it was the only way out 
of the difficulty. 

You did not know at that time whether he would deny or 
admit?—We did not. 

And, as a matter of fact, during the whole of that inter¬ 
view it received the most peremptory denial from him ?—Yes. 

At the time you were talking about the only way out of 
the difficulty had you heard any detailed statement from 
anybody except Mr. Lycett Green?—Oh, yes. 

From whom?—From Mr. Stanley Wilson. 

From anybo dy else ?—N o. 

How was it you did not mention either in your diary or 
in the pr4cis that Mr. Stanley Wilson had made any detailed 
statement ?—I cannot remember what I did say in my diary; 
but he came into my room shortly after Mr. Lycett Green, 
and Mr. Lycett Green called upon him to repeat what he 
had seen. 

Now, you have spoken of the interview with His Royal 
Highness, at which I understand Mr. Lycett Green was the 
principal spokesman, and questions were asked of the other 
two. Is that so?—Yes; but I would not limit myself to the 
two. Questions may have been asked of others. 

Mr. Lycett Green was there?—Yes. 

Mr. Berkeley Levett?—Yes. 

Mr. Stanley Wilson?—Yes. 

Mrs. Wilson?—No. 

Mrs. Lycett Green?—No. 

The Somersets were there?—Yes. 

Do you suggest that any questions were asked of them?—I 
do not think so. 

Now, you heard Mr. Levett's account of what took place 
between His Royal Highness and himself. Does that accord 
with your recollection?—Yes, it does; but I should like to 
explain about that. There may have been some question 
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which I did not catch. I was sitting at the end of the 
Court. 

Referring again .to the precis which you signed, in which 
it is stated that it was suggested that, for the sake of all 
concerned, the matter should not be allowed to transpire, 
but that, as a condition of silence, Sir William Gordon 
Cumming must sign an undertaking not to play cards for 
the rest of his life, who made the suggestion originally that 
Sir William should be made to sign the document; did you? 
—I should not like to take it on myself to say, but General 
Owen Williams and I agreed that it would be better to have 
the matter hushed up. 

Do you remember Mr. Lycett Green saying that something 
must be signed as a protection to him?—Yes. 

Do you remember at what interview he said that?—I 
believe that that was when we produced the written under¬ 
taking and read it over to the witnesses, and asked them 
if that would satisfy them, but I would not like to swear 
to it. I believe it was. 

I suggest to you that Mr. Lycett Green said something 
about the document being a protection to him?—Mr. Lycett 
Green from the first wished to have the matter out at once, 
and we asked him if he would sign this condition to preserve 
secrecy. He at first demurred, and said that, whilst the facts 
were fresh in memory, and he had his witnesses there, he 
would rather have it settled then and there. 

But there was a time when Mr. Lycett Green said that 
something must be signed, or else Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming would bring an action against him at a time when 
he could not prove anything ?—I don't remember him saying 
anything about the signing of the document. 

But you do remember something being said about Sir 
William bringing an action ?—Yes; I think that was at the 
interview when the undertaking was read over to the 
witnesses. 

At that time had Sir William Gordon-Cumming signed it? 
—No; he had not. 

Had he seen it?—No. 

Had it been mentioned to him?—I think not. 

Now, when this was first put to Sir William, you told 
us that he refused to sign it, and spoke about his command¬ 
ing officer and the commander-in-chief?—That was a little 
later. 

Did you at that time tell him that the signing of the 
undertaking was the only way out of the impasse?—No. 

Did you hear that said ?—No. 

Did General Owen Williams in your hearing tell him that 
his signature afforded the only possible way of avoiding 
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a horrible scandal, and that you and General Owen Williams 
believed he would have no chance of contending against what 
would be alleged?—I do not remember saying that. 

Do you remember General Owen Williams saying that in 
your presence?—No, I do not. 

Did it not occur to you at any time that evening, Lord 
Coventry, that the course which Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming would have to take in consequence of his signing 
the document must result in the matter being talked about? 
—It did not. 

Sir William told you that he was in the habit of playing 
cards with the members of the mess?—Yes. 

Did it not occur to you that if he left off that habit, and 
refused to play any more, some questions would probably 
be asked?—No; it did not occur to me. 

And you never thought of the difficulty he would be in in 
explaining his giving up play?—No; I thought he could 
easily find some excuse. 

Did you think of any excuse that could be offered?—No. 

And you cannot think of any now, can you?—No. 

Did you know at that time that Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had been invited by the Duke of Fife to stay at 
Mar Lodge?—I did not. 

Nor did you, I suppose, know anything of the suggestion 
that he should not go there?—No; I did not at the time. 

As matters stood upon the evening of 10th September, the 
party was invited to remain there and go to the races the 
next day?—Yes. 

Were you a party to the suggestion that Sir William 
should leave the house the next morning early?—I was. 

Did it ever occur to your mind that that would cause 
inquiry?—No. We were all going to leave the next day in 
consequence of the death of Mrs. Wilson's brother, and Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming would have left with the other 
guests. 

But I thought in your examination-in-chief you said that 
he thought of going to the races next day with the party, 
and you said that under the circumstances it was quite 
impossible?—Yes, quite impossible. 

Quite impossible after what had taken place he should 
remain in ordinary intercourse with the other members of 
the party?—With those who had accused him, certainly. 

Did it not suggest itself to you that it would create 
suspicion and inquiry?—Well, I thought he would probably 
find some excuse. 

He might tell some lie?—That he might say he was called 
away, or something of that kind. 

N 
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Which would not be true?—I supposed that if he was 
forced to give a reason he would endeavour to find one. 

As near the truth as he could get?—Yes. 

The Lord Chief Justice —In society you sometimes say 
you deeply regret to have to decline an invitation when 
you are very pleased, and do not wish to accept it. 

Cross-examination continued —While this matter was going 
on with regard to the signing of the ultimatum were cards 
being played?—I cannot say. 

Did you play cards that night ?—I cannot recollect whether 
I did or not. I was occupied the whole of the evening with 
discussling this matter. 

Have you heard that cards were played that evening at 
the house?—I do not think I have. 


Speech for the Defendants. 

Sir Charles Russell —Gentlemen of the jury, I am sure 
that you will rejoice, as certainly I rejoice, that we are 
approaching the end of this very distressing and melancholy 
case. We all recognise—and 1 venture in this regard to 
speak for those who represent the plaintiff as well as those 
who represent the defendants—the close and anxious attention 
that in the discharge of your painful duty you have given 
to the evidence laid before you. My task is now a com¬ 
paratively light and simple one. Something I must say 
about some collateral topics that have formed the great staple 
in the lengthy cross-examination of the various witnesses 
by my learned friend, but my main purpose will be to direct 
your attention to the real question, namely, whether it is 
established by evidence satisfactory to your minds and 
consciences that upon the nights of 8th and 9th September of 
last year Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheated at cards. 
That is what the defendants have said, and if it be the fact 
that cheating is established it will be your duty to say so, 
however distressing the performance of that duty may be. 
I have said that collateral topics have been introduced, and 
you cannot fail to have observed the altered tone pursued by 
the learned counsel who represent the plaintiff since the 
damning evidence given by and on behalf of the defendants 
has been put before you. Do you recollect the eloquent 
speech of my learned friend, the Solicitor-General, and the 
careful and elaborate way in which he brought it to your 
minds that it was not in the remotest degree in the mind 
of Sir William Gordon-Cumming to suggest that there would 
be any intention on the part of these defendants to tell you 
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anything but what they believed to be true? I appeal to 
the statement, supplemented by the admission in the language 
used on another occasion by Sir William, but adopted by 
him as his then opinion as a witness in the box when he said 
that the worst of the case was that these defendants 
conscientiously believed that they saw him commit the acts 
of cheating which they alleged they saw. Gentlemen, you 
can now understand why the tone of the Solicitor-General in 
opening the case was one of almost prayerful entreaty that 
even at that stage the defendants might make up their minds 
to save their honour, their credit, in the face of the denial 
which would be given by Sir William Gordon-Cumming in 
the box, and that they would say that they were mistaken. 
Gentlemen, it was impossible that such a course could be 
taken. Had it been possible that such a course could have 
been taken by honest and honourable persons, it would have 
been. I think I may claim as descriptive, not merely of the 
substance, but the manner in which one and all the de¬ 
fendants have given their evidence, that, although they have 
said hard, damning things of Sir William Gordon-Cumming, 
they have spoken tf rather in sorrow than in anger.” And 
yet, although I claim that to be true, my learned friend, in 
lack of better and more relevant topics, thinks it right to 
cross-examine Mrs. Wilson in the manner in which she was 
cross-examined this morning. 

I wish to say a word or two on the points suggested in 
that cross-examination, reminding you, as I have already 
done, that the question is not in this case as to the most 
complete wisdom or propriety of the conduct of Mrs. Wilson, 
but whether she tells the truth when she deposes on her oath 
as to what she saw Sir William Gordon-Cumming do. He 
said that on the 8th she ought not to have allowed baccarat 
at all. My learned friend, placing himself for a moment upon 
an exalted pedestal of propriety, suggests that because on one 
occasion some months before Mr. Wilson had objected to the 
game'being played, she ought to have said she would never 
allow baccarat at all. But on both occasions her own 
husband, who might properly be held to be a judge of what 
might be played in the house, himself sat down and played, 
and I think Mrs. Wilson might have been spared the cross- 
examination of her conduct on this head. Then he said 
she ought to have told her husband on the evening of the 
8th, but she gave her reason, and that was that the Prince 
had expressed a wish that there should be a proper table 
next night. The table was prepared in the ordinary way, 
and, as in the opinion of Mr. Stanley Wilson and his mother, 
cheating would be impossible, and that there would be no 
recurrence of the scene of the previous evening, she said 
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nothing to her husband to disturb his mind. Then my 
learned friend, passing to the next night, asked her why, 
on receipt of the note from Mr. Lycett Green, she did not 
stop the game. Why, to stop the game would have been the 
very way to have caused a scandal then and there, and, 
worse than that, to have caused a scandal and to have fixed 
the blame of it upon Sir William Gordon-Cumming, whose 
name must have come up in connection with it, without in 
the first instance affording him an opportunity of explana¬ 
tion. No; what she did was reasonable under the circum¬ 
stances. At the end of the game she pointed out that they 
had had a hard day, and the game soon came to a close. 
I am not going to discuss again the character of the game 
of baccarat. I have said I agree very much with my learned 
friend's description of it—that it is not a game which seems 
to leave much play for the higher faculties, or leaves much 
room for ingenuity. But it is a game which, played under 
proper conditions and for moderate stakes—moderate in 
relation to the position and means of those playing—would 
appear to be a game of not so grievously objectionable a 
character. 

So much in reference to Mrs. Arthur Wilson. What is the 
next irrelevant topic which is introduced—I cannot but 
think ungraciously—I am not using the word in reference 
to the Solicitor-General—and that is the attack upon General 
Williams and Lord Coventry—an attack which is presented 
in a double and a somewhat inconsistent aspect—an attack 
which begins by denouncing these gentlemen for their advice, 
which suggests that they could not have believed that their 
friend of years' standing was guilty, and which goes on to 
suggest that they came to a premature conclusion and to 
improper conclusions as to his guilt; that they could not 
have believed him guilty because they allowed him to con¬ 
tinue his career in the army, and that they were unjust to 
him in condemning his guilt, because they had not a full 
and elaborate statement of the evidence maturely considered 
by them before the decision to which they came. Which of 
these inconsistent positions am I to examine? That they 
believed in his guilt is undoubted. That fact is established, not 
merely by the oath of these two gentlemen. That my learned 
friend will not attempt to question. It seems to me that if 
they did not believe him guilty—a man who, in the case of 
General Williams, was a friend of long standing, and in the 
case of Lord Coventry of some years' standing—they could 
not have been parties to advising him, as unquestionably 
they did advise him, to sign a document which, from the 
position in which he was placed, was a dishonouring docu¬ 
ment—a document therefore which no man, not merely of 
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high honour, but no man with a glimmering of honour and 
intelligence, could have advised a friend to sign unless he 
found it impossible to disbelieve the story of five witnesses, 
conscientious—believed to be so—intelligent, and with every 
interest not to raise this cloud of suspicion. They could not 
believe—you cannot believe—that these five witnesses, in the 
position in which they were placed, who either spoke of 
different times, some of them of different instances, and some 
of them from different standpoints, could concur in fasten¬ 
ing this damning story of guilt upon Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming. But if there could have been any doubt remain¬ 
ing in their minds, Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s 
demeanour speedily removed that doubt. 

It is very true that they, very early in the case, considered 
the question of whether some document such as was sub¬ 
sequently signed, in the hope and belief that it would secure 
secrecy, might be a way out of the difficulty; but when 
the suggestion was made is immaterial. Whether it ought 
to be done or not depended on the attitude of Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming. And what was that attitude ? He denied, 
ay, strenuously denied, that he was guilty. An innocent 
man would so deny it. Gentlemen, a guilty man would so 
deny it. But an innocent man would have done more than 
deny it. I ask you to put the question to yourselves: if 
under such circumstances a similar charge had been made 
against one of you, and you knew your accusers were within 
the house, within such easy access that a touch of the bell 
would in a few moments have put them in your presence, 
would not the first impulse be not merely to ask, e< Who are 
my accusers? ” but, “ What doi they say I did; when do they 
say I did it; how do they say I did it? This must be some 
fearful mistake which my explanation can dispel. Bring 
me to them face to face.” Then the suggestion is that these 
ignorant and inexperienced people were mistaken—that they 
mistook a systematic, cool, adroit system of play for an act 
of cheating. It is suggested that this is the simplest thing 
in the world to explain—that when one piece was seen one 
moment, and another the next moment, and another piece 
then added, making three, Sir Williams Gordon-Cumming 
was practising the coup de trois. Good heavens? Why was 
not that suggested at Tranby Croft ? We had a suggestion a 
little later—that it was not the coup de trois , but it was the 
masse en avant he was practising. That is at present a 
mystery to me. I have not heard it explained. I do not 
know what it is. Sir William, in the witness-box, never 
suggested it, and, as I shall presently show you when I come 
to examine the real evidence, none of these theories, thrown 
out in the hard necessities of a difficult position, will explain 
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the character of this action. I say Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming’s conduct on that occasion built up the impossi¬ 
bility of General Williams and Lord Coventry disbelieving 
the statement spoken to by three persons and vouched for by 
two others. 

If what I have said up to this point carries your judgment 
with it, I have one more point to make here. Who were the 
people face to face with Sir William Gordon-Cumming in his 
moment of trial and of difficulty? One of them his dearest 
and most intimate friend of long standing; another who had 
known him for years; the third the Prince, who, to use my 
learned friend's language, had honoured him with his 
intimacy and his friendship. Surely it would have occurred 
to an innocent man not how this thing could be kept from 
the rude knowledge of the world, but to have said, “ You 
are to me the world. You are the friends I am most intimate 
with; whose respect I prize most highly; whose good estima¬ 
tion I could not bear to forfeit.” Yet he, in the circum¬ 
stances, when judgment of condemnation had been passed 
against him by each one of these three men—he is content 
to sign that document so humiliating and degrading. We 
have heard a great deal about the motive impelling Lord 
Coventry and General Owen Williams to give thi& advice, 
and the words et scandal ” and “ horrible scandal ” have 
been more than once used. I pointed out to- you what the 
horrible scandal was. The horrible scandal was that a man 
of Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s status was accused by 
five persons of cheating at cards. The suggestion is not with 
regard to Sir William’s part at all, or the truth or falsity 
of the charge, but that these gentlemen wanted to hush it 
up for the purpose of preventing a scandal which wbuld 
affect other people besides Sir William Gordon-Cumming. 

The Solicitor-General —I did not put it that way. 

Sir Charles Russell —I understood that from the cross- 
examination, not from the opening of my learned friend. 
If I understood tEe cross-examination, that is the suggestion 
which he is going to make in the pihch of dire necessity. 
My learned friend used the expression that baccarat is an 
innocent and harmless or moderate game, and so it is. I 
am glad we have before us the memorandum of Lord 
Coventry, for it shows in what direction there was operating 
the consideration of the question of scandal. It was desired 
to consider the position of the Prince of Wales and the host 
and hostess, and then it said, “ We conceive that we have 
done our duty to society as far as the circumstances of the case 
admit by insisting that the accused should never play cards 
again, but at the same time we feel that the accused has 
been leniently treated.” It comes, therefore, to this, that 
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the operation of the desire to avoid this so-called scandal was 
—and Lord Coventry records that—being more lenient to 
Sir William than they would otherwise have been. Both 
these men, believing him to be guilty, offered him the chance 
of shrouding the thing in secrecy. They pursued that course 
for the sake of their old friend, actuated by a desire to bring 
such a scandal to an end. 

What does my learned friend next suggest? The Solicitor- 
General says to Lord Coventry, “ You allowed this man to 
go back to his regiment and to continue in the service of the 
Queen.'' I hope it may never fall to the lot of any one of 
us in Court to-day to have to determine according to the 
hard, strict lines of justice what we ought to advise to be 
done in such circumstances as these. I suppose that severe 
purists will say that, once cheating is detected, and the fact 
established by evidence reliable, there should be no room for 
mercy or leniency, that the finger of scorn should be publicly 
pointed to the man, that he should be driven from his pro¬ 
fession, and that all hope of redemption should be taken 
away from him. It may be; with that I do not hold. In 
the hard exercise of a duty exceedingly painful, no such 
course as that may be required. But is it not too much 
to suggest and too much to be suggested by the counsel for 
the man whom they honestly believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that they were acting leniently with, that they should be 
treated now as coming into the Court and not believing at 
the same time this man was guilty because they do not issue 
against him a verdict of irrevocable condemnation ? General 
Owen Williams and Lord Coventry are not my clients, but 
I may say, as their friend, that I challenge the verdict and 
judgment of you gentlemen of the jury, whether their con¬ 
duct—whether wise or not does not matter—was not actuated 
by a sincere desire to do what they believed to be best under 
the circumstances of the case and with the most lenient 
regard to the man concerned. 

There are still one or two topics with which I must trouble 
you for a moment. It was suggested by my learned friend 
the Solicitor-General about taking a cue from “ parcel of 
boys "—that you could not rely upon the evidence given by 
these three men because they were boys, or on the evidence 
of the ladies because they were described as inexperienced 
baccarat players. They were not inexperienced. They had 
played before. They were not, certainly, so far as we can 
judge, habitual players of the game, but they had played 
it frequently before, and, in the name of goodness, what 
has experience to do with the point we are discussing? It 
is known that you must put down your stake before the 
cards are dealt, and, therefore, of course, before the cards 
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are known. You must not increase your stake after the 
cards have been taken up; certainly not after the cards 
are known. It does not need any experience of the game 
to tell whether or not they saw a particular player furtively 
and surreptitiously increase his stake when the card was 
declared in his favour. It does not need any experience of 
the game, or knowledge of the coup de troris, or of the masse 
en avant, to know that if a player, after a coup is declared, 
is seen under the part protection of a sheet of paper to push 
a counter over the line, or when his hands approach the 
line, and when the coup is declared, lay down an additional 
counter—is that a matter on which it is necessary to bring 
experience to bear to decide whether that is not a matter 
of gross dishonesty? How is it, it will be asked, that, there 
being five or six other people at the table, none of these 
people saw anything? The Prince of Wales, in answer to 
my question, gave his explanation. The banker is busy 
dealing the cards. The players, especially at a friendly game 
like this, need not exercise extreme vigilance, and nobody 
thinks of looking to see whether anybody is cheating or not, 
unless something out of the ordinary occurs. My learned 
friend suggests that if conscientious persons and intelligent 
persons come and swear to having seen particular things 
happen, you are not to believe them because others did not 
see these things. Five swore positively they saw them; seven 
did not see them; therefore, disbelieve the five. If it had 
not been for one circumstance in connection with the first 
coup on the night of the 8th, so far as we can form an 
opinion, it is not in the least degree improbable that these 
things might have gone on. Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson, the 
son of the host, desiring to play with the same moderation 
as the guests, looked round to see what were the stakes. 
Looking round, Mr. Wilson saw upon a sheet of notepaper 
in front of Sir William Gordon-Cumming one counter of 
£5. His attention was diverted, and when the coup was 
declared he, to his surprise, saw that there were upon the 
paper three £5 counters where, before the coup was declared, 
there had been only one. Mr. Wilson was very cautious in 
his statement, for he did not suggest that he saw anything 
done by Sir William Gordon-Cumming in relation to these 
two additional counters. Mr. Wilson's attention had been 
diverted, and he would not undertake to say that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had not increased his stake before the 
coup was declared. He was not, therefore, prepared to 
characterise that as an act of cheating. But it was a startling 
thing, and one that would naturally excite attention ana 
astonishment. Mr. Wilson accordingly watched what took 
place. 
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* However, before I come to the character of the evidence, 
there is one other topic—I will not call it irrelevant—with 
which my learned friend has dealt, and that is the com¬ 
parison which he has instituted between the evidence given 
by these five witnesses and the record of the document which, 
I think, has been very unhappily called the precis made by 
General Williams and also Lord Coventry's diary. What 
was that intended to be a record of? Not of the evidence 
at all. It was not a question of recording the evidence. 
The important events recorded were, first, that such a serious 
accusation had been made; next, that the accusation had 
been denied by the party accused; next, that the party 
accused had signed a document—a compact of secrecy, I 
call it—and that the party accused had signed that docu¬ 
ment, being told, as he admitted, that it was an admission 
of his guilt. Each of these things was recorded faithfully 
in the minute, and my learned friend will agree with me 
that, so far as details are concerned, it is utterly unreliable 
and inconsistent with facts. In several details the diary 
fits in closely with the precis; but Lord Coventry has said 
that he does not remember anything of the charge as to the 
withdrawing of the stake, though he had some recollection 
of something being said about increasing it. The defendants 
are not here responsible for, or to justify, the things which 
are in the precis, to which they were not parties, or in 
respect of the diary, of which they had no knowledge. They 
are here to testify to what they said and what they saw. 
They have sworn in answer to interrogatories that they have 
kept back nothing, attempted in no sense to modify what 
they saw, and that they say deliberately and distinctly that 
he cheated on both nights. 

Now I come at last to what is the real question of the 
case. What iB the evidence the witnesses give? Does that 
evidence bear upon it the imprint of truth? Is it the 
evidence of witnesses who are without ill motive? Have they 
borne the brunt of cross-examination? Has anything been 
imputed to them or can be imputed to them as a reason 
which would lead you to think that they are other than 
perfectly credible witnesses ? Can you recollect a case, under 
circumstances of so painful a character as this, where five 
witnesses have gone through a cross-examination, an able 
cross-examination, and have left the box so utterly and 
absolutely untouched by that cross-examination? Has their 
evidence been that of persons anxious to distort and exag¬ 
gerate what they saw? It struck me as almost painful to 
listen, especially to Mr. Lycett Green, who was a great 
object of attack, and to notice the care he was taking not 
to commit himself absolutely even to the form of language 
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which he used or heard used on the various occasions. The 
Solicitor-General opened his case by admitting these persons 
to be persons of the highest respectability, but who might 
possibly be labouring under a mistake. I was, therefore, a 
little surprised to hear the suggestion made that as to the 
arrangement of the chairs at the table an the night of the 
9th there had been—if I am wrong I apologise for it, but 
I certainly did understand the cross-examination of one or 
more witnesses had been directed to show it—a kind of 
family compact. Am I to take as suggested, or am I not 
—that there was this compact concerning Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming by people to watch him and to treat him as if he 
were a cheat? I should be glad to think that the learned 
counsel was labouring under that mental excitement, per¬ 
haps irritation, to which we are all subject, and which, 
God knows, I have often experienced. I should be glad to 
think that it was this that led him to make the suggestion. 
What are we to think about the further and the last sug¬ 
gestion—what I may call the luncheon and dinner explana¬ 
tion? I do not know in what direction that suggestion was 
pointed. Sir William Gordon-Cummihg was asked nothing 
about it. General Owen Williams was not asked anything 
about it, and it is only when Mr. Lycett Green i's in the 
box that we have the first suggestion that the explanation 
of this case is to be found in the fact that there was 
luncheon at the Doncaster Races and dinner at Tranby Croft 
in the evening. I like things not to be obscurely hinted at. 
If weight is to he attached to them I like them to be 
mentioned plainly, openly, and straightforwardly. Are my 
friends going to suggest that Mr. Lycett Green had lost hiB 
head, and because (he had lunched too freely and dined too 
freely? Or that the other witnesses had lost their heads? 
This witness, Mr. Lycett Green, is the last man who would 
be in a condition so that he could not give you an accurate 
account. No, there was no ground for it, and there is no 
ground for suggesting it. And' yet such a suggestion was 
made, and when the man who made it was in the box as a 
witness, he was not even asked a single question upon it. 
I am glad I have come at last by slow stages to call your 
attention to the evidence. 

The Court adjourned. 
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Sixth Day—Monday, 8th June, 1891. 

Speech for the Defendants—continued. 

Sir Charles Russell —Gentlemen of the jury, I have a 
grateful recollection of the attention you were good enough 
to pay to the observations I addressed to you upon Friday, 
and I do not intend to repeat anything 1 then said; indeed, 

I hope that it will not be necessary for me to make a very 
lengthy demand upon your attention, although I feel that 
you will not grudge the necessary time for the elucidation 
of this matter. I therefore on this occasion go straight 
to the consideration of the direct evidence incriminating 
Sir William Gordon-Gumming, and you, I am sure, will be 
able to discriminate between the relative value of direct 
evidence such as has been given, and the suggestions which 
will be made, and which in the discharge of his duty must 
be made, by my learned friend, to induce you to come to 
a different conclusion. This evidence excludes the possi¬ 
bility of doubt. It must be dealt with not on the lines 
on which he has hitherto dealt with these witnesses, or on 
the lines on which Sir William Gordon-Cumming has dealt 
with these witnesses—as conscientious witnesses, honestly 
believing that they saw what they say they saw. The only 
course open to my learned friend, so far as I can see—if, 
indeed, it is a course that it is possible for him to take, 
for a hopeless one it must be—is to pronounce the whole 
of this story an invention. There are eleven unquestion¬ 
able and undoubted acts of cheating; if the withdrawal of 
the hands was an act of cheating, twelve; if the first coup 
which Mr. Wilson noticed was an act of cheating, thirteen. 
See the chain of evidence. Mr. Stanley Wilson’s attention 
drawn by a startling occurrence; he watches and sees cheat¬ 
ing. Mr. Lovett’s attention drawn; he repels the accusation 
with some indignation; he sees it. Mr. Lycett Green .sees 
it; walks out of the room; informs Mrs. Wilson, his wife’s 
mother, of what he saw; she sees it. Mrs. Lycett Green 
also sees it. Now I come to the next stage in the story— 
the conduct leading up to and resulting in Sir Willilam 
Gordon-Cumming leaving the house on the early morning 
of the 11th—a house to which he came as a friend, and 
apparently on the introduction of the Prince of Wales—a 
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house which he left on the morning of the 11th, seeing no 
one, but leaving it with the full knowledge that he was 
leaving behind him a blasted reputation. Attacks have been 
made—polite attacks I admit them to be—upon Lord 
Coventry and upon General Williams by my learned friend, 
but I think you now see that the judgment of condemnation 
at which those gentlemen arrived—you may have thought 
at one moment precipitately arrived—was a judgment inevit¬ 
able in view of the evidence. If confirmation were needed to 
bring conviction of guilt to their minds, that confirmation 
came from the acts and from the conduct of Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming himself. He stood doubly condemned— 
condemned by the independent testimony of those witnesses 
who had no motive against him, but every motive to prevent 
a scandal in Mr. Wilson's house; doubly condemned by his 
own conduct when he is brought face to face with the 
accusation. It has been suggested that, from the very first, 
and before Sir William Gordon-Cumming signed the paper, 
that it had been decided what should be done. Lord 
Coventry says, “ No; we did not know what would be Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming's attitude towards the charge"; 
and although the truth may have suggested itself to their 
minds, because they found it impossible to disbelieve the 
story coming from these unimpeachable witnesses, as Lord 
Coventry properly says they could determine nothing in 
the matter until they had seen Sir William Gordon-Cumming. 
But when Sir William Gordon-Cumming was told that Mr. 
Lycett Green, speaking for the accusers, desired to be con¬ 
fronted with him, and when Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
did not accept that offer, it was impossible for them any 
longer to doubt. Sir William Gordon-Cumming then felt 
that he was in the position of a man who must make an 
attempt—not to meet boldly this accusation, but to do 1 some¬ 
thing which would enable him to have some chance at least, 
under secrecy, to preserve among some portion of his former 
friends his good name. Was he shut out from opportunity 
of consideration ? 

Here I beg to call your attention to the fact that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming's evidence upon immaterial 
points, as well as upon points which are material, is not 
flhown before you to be reliable evidence. In the first 
instance, he has denied that he was informed that Mr. 
Lycett Green desired to be confronted with him. It is 
proved by three witnesses that he was so informed. Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming does not accept that opportunity 
of meeting his accusers face to face. Gentlemen, is it con¬ 
ceivable that any man who was innocent should pursue such 
a course? He told you, forsooth, that he did not ask to be 
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confronted with the evidence, because he was not advised to 
seek to be confronted with them. Why, the first impulse, I 
suggest to your better judgment, of an innocent man, of 
an innocent mind, would be not to wait for advice, but 
to insist upon his accusers being brought before him and 
telling their story, and to hear his explanation—if explana¬ 
tion there should be—to the charge so conveyed to him. 
Ay, and what more necessary, if there were any truth in 
the feeble suggestion now made about the confusion of these 
witnesses in mistaking the deliberate acts of cheating for 
evolutions of the coup known as masse en avant. There 
was not a syllable of the like suggestion in any of the 
intervening intervals from 11th September down to the 
moment that Sir William Gordon-Cumming appears as a 
witness in this Court. He again is contradicted. Another 
material point is that he denies that he made any reference 
to the Duke of Cambridge or to his commanding officer. 
It is sworn by Lord Coventry, it is sworn by General Owen 
Williams, it is sworn by the Prince, that he did. 
and the answer was, “ By all means, if you like, do so-, 
but I do not think the Duke of Cambridge or your com¬ 
manding officer will be so lenient to you as we propose to be, 
or as we have been.” And we have, finally, got in the memo¬ 
randum of Lord Coventry the significant statement that, 
while consideration for the feelings of Mrs. Wilson operated 
on the minds of General Williams and of Lord Coventry, 
the desire to avoid the scandal of a man of supposed good 
character being mixed up with so discreditable a transaction 
occurred to the minds of both, and Lord Coventry's 
memorandum shows that it operated upon their minds in 
the direction of making them deal more leniently with Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming than they otherwise would have 
done. 

Now I come to the signed paper, and as regards that 
paper I have only to make one or two observations, for I 
have already dealt with it on a previous occasion. You will 
remember that this gentleman, the plaintiff, Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, who says he lost his head, read the paper, 
dild not sign it precipitately, rightly construed it as a 
virtual admission of his guilt, was told by General Owen 
Williams and by Lord Coventry that he was quite right in 
so regarding it, protested that he waB innocent, and never¬ 
theless signed it, being told at the time he signed it 
that it was an admission of guilt* We have up to this nine 
persons, including the plaintiff, taking part in this dis¬ 
tressing story. We have five persons who believe he cheated, 
swearing unmistakably that they saw him cheat, and telling 
you how they saw him cheat. We have three others—the 
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Prince of Wales, General Owen Williams, and Lord Coventry 
—friends of Sir William Gordon-Cumming, who heard the 
accusation against him, who heard the persons who made 
it, and who arrived at the conclusion that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming was guilty. We have, therefore, eight 
out of these nine actors in the story who have come to this 
clear conclusion of guilt, and we have the ninth—Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming himself—admitting that he was 
told before he signed the document that it would be regarded 
as, and was, an admission of guilt. If any excuse or 
explanation was possible of his signing it on the night of 
the 10th, if on cooler reflection he came to the conclusion 
that he had done an unwise thing, why did he not say so? 
And why did he not act as if he thought so ? I will remind 
you of three letters. The first is a letter in which, on 11th 
September, he is told by General Owen Williams: “ We have 
no desilre to be unnecessarily hard upon you, but you must 
clearly understand that in the face of the overwhelming 
evidence against you it is useless to attempt to deny the 
accusation. So long as you comply with the conditions you 
have signed silence will be strictly maintained as far as we 
are concerned. In this we have dealt with you as old friends 
and in your own interests, and we must plainly tell you 
that we consider we have acted quite as leniently as we 
possibly could under the painful circumstances of the case.” 
That was in answer to a letter in which Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming expresses doubt whether he was wise in signing, 
and refers to their advice in the matter. When he got this 
letter why did he not then—cool and collected as he was; 
as, indeed, he was at the time he signed it—take his stand 
and say, ” I made a mistake. I will now do that which, 
if I am to be regarded as an honest gentleman and as an 
innocent man, I ought to have done before.” What is his 
answer ? It fa very significant—very significant. He 
acknowledged the letter on the 12th, and he says: “ I had 
hoped that you, at all events, would have seen your way to 
giving me the benefit of any doubt in the matter ”—this, 
remember, is the language of a supposed innocent man— 
“ but it seems this is not to be. This secret is in the hands 
of far too many to remain one long, and I have little before 
me to make life worth living.” Why had not he? Why did 
he not then have the manhood to assert his.ifnnocence? When 
the memory of the facts was fresh, why did he not take 
further steps? Finally, gentlemen, this chapter closes with 
the letter of 15th September, written from Scotland, in which 
he says again to General Williams: “ Thanks for your letter 
of tlhe 13th. Ton can well understand how deeply I feel 
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the great kindness and friendship you have shown me in the 
matter. I have taken your advioe about Mar,” 

Now we go on to January. In January he sees and corre¬ 
sponds with three actors in this story. He sees and corre¬ 
sponds with General Williams, Lord Coventry, and Mr. 
Lovett. I agree with the Solicitor-General when, in his 
cross-examination of Lord Coventry, he pointed out that it is 
very difficult to suppose otherwise than that the secret should 
in some way or other leak out. Attention would be drawn 
to the fact that he had given up play, and that would be 
noticeable in a man who had habitually played during a 
considerable portion of his life. Then chance observations 
would be made which, to Sir William Gordon-Cumming, 
might betray, or appear to betray, knowledge on the part 
of his observers, and so, thinking the secret was there, he 
might be tempted to tell the whole story himself. Once set 
going one can imagine how the matter would be kept going. 
But the position was that by the end of January he resolved 
that there was nothing for it but to tell Colonel Stracey, and 
to see whether he could not be allowed to retire upon half- 
pay. But something more must be done. It would never do 
to go to Colonel Stracey and say, “ Five unimpeached and 
unimpeachable witnesses are prepared to swear to eleven or 
twelve distinct acts of cheating. 1 ' That would be hopeless. 
You may judge of the character of his correspondence with 
General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry from the account 
which Mr. Levett gives us, and which I feel certain you will 
implicitly accept as true. On the 25th he sends a note to 
Mr. Levett, “ Can I see you? ” Mr. Levett writes back and 
says, “ I will come to your house in Harriet Street and see 
you at such an hour.” He goes. “ I suppose you know 
what I have sent for you about? ” says Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming. Mr. Levett supposes he does. * e Cannot some¬ 
thing be done? Can you see Mrs. Wilson and do what you 
can for me? ” Can you doubt that that took plaoe? Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming again has given us on oath a 
denial of the statement as to what Mr. Levett was to do. 
He says that what he expected of these ladies and gentlemen 
was not a softening down of the story, but a retraction. 
Young Mr. Levett positively swears that it was not retrac¬ 
tion—that retraction was not mentioned—but that he was 
deputed to get these witnesses to* say that they were mistaken, 
being himself first asked whether it was not possible. You 
recollect the incident as told by Mr. Levett —•“ Do you believe 
that I cheated? ”—and Mr. Levett having the manliness to 
say to Sir William Gordon-Cumming, under difficult circum¬ 
stances, “ I cannot disbelieve my own eyes, but for 
the sake of the regiment, and for your sake, I am 
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willing to say that I may have been mistaken; but I know 
that there is one man who will not recede from what he 
has said.” He then mentions the name of Mr. Lycett Green. 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming afterwards sends round again 
to young Mr. Levett to know the result of his mission, and 
Mr. Levett telegraphs for Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson, who 
comes to town. On the 26th Mr. Levett tells Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming that the result of his mission is a failure 
and that nothing can be done, and then Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming concludes that the matter must be fought out to 
the bitter end. Messrs. Wontner, the solicitors for the 
plaintiff, send letters threatening this action, and when Mr. 
Levett says to Sir William Gordon-Cumming ? cc I have a 
nice communication from your solicitors this morning,” 
threatening an action against the very young man whom he 
had been employing as mediator in this matter—the observa¬ 
tion of Sir William Gordon-Cumming is, “ Oh, yes, but 
that need not go on.” 

And so, gentlemen, we find this—that the plaintiff—Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming, was content, in the eyes of his 
most intimate friends, to be regarded as a detected cheat. 
God knows, gentlemen, it is not pleasant for me to use these 
words, but they must be used. He was content to be regarded 
by these five accusers in the same category with detected 
cheats. He was content to live under that odious 
imputation so long as this was kept secret. Nay, 
more. He then makes an attempt to leave the army, 
and for that purpose prayfe the assistance of one of these very 
accusers; and it is only when he is told by Colonel Stracey 
that the signing of a confession of guilt was an unpardon¬ 
able act that could not be overlooked, it is not until then 
that he embarks in this attempt to vindicate his character by 
seeking in this action to condemn these defendants as wilful 
and unjustifiable calumniators of his name. That is the 
story, and there is no need to say much more. His state 
of mind at that time was shown by the letter that he 
wrote to General Owen Williams, and in which he told 
the General that if nothing could be done there was nothing 
left for him to do but to vanish or cut his throat. Sir 
William denied that he wrote any such letter or used any 
such phrase to General Williams; but that is for you to 
judge. Then there is the interview with Mr. Levett—Levett, 
who repelled the suggestion of his being mistaken, who would 
have been only too glad if he could have arrived at a con¬ 
clusion of his innocence, and have been able even to soften 
down the accusation agaihst him. No doubt there will be 
topics of prejudice to which my learned friend will appeal. 
He may seek to appeal for prejudice against Mrs. Arthur 
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Wilson and against those who took part in this game. He 
may appeal to prejudice in pointing out that Mrs. Wilson 
did not take the wisest course when this accusation was made 
against Sir William Gordon-Cumming, although I must say 
I myself do not see that Mrs. Wilson has much to reproach 
herself for. He may, too, make an attack on Lord Coventry 
and General Owen Williams, who, in his letter of 28th 
January, showed how far he was ready to go in order to 
help the man whom he had known for years, and in which 
he said, “ You may tell Colonel Stracey that you signed the 
document under pressure.’' Yes, indeed; but General 
Williams has told us that the pressure under which Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming signed the document was that if 
he did not sign it he would be denounced as a cheat on 
Doncaster Racecourse, and the difficulty was not in getting 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming to sign, but to get Mr. Lycett 
Green, as representing these accusers, to accept that signa¬ 
ture as closing this painful incident. 

Now, these are topics of prejudice which may cloud the 
reason, but which certainly will not be intended to help 
you in this matter. Your judgment in this matter must be 
that of the evidence in the case, and to prove the facts of 
the case. How, then, stands the controversy? On the one 
side you have the oaths of five witnesses, unimpeached and 
unimpeachable, and on the other side you have the denial 
of a man whose own conduct deprives that denial, given 
as it is now given, of any real weight. That is the state 
of things. Sir William Gordon-Cumming is tied hand and 
foot by a chain of evidence not. one link of which has been 
broken—by a chain of evidence from witnesses against whose 
fame and credit no suggestion has been made, and who have 
passed scatheless through the searching fire of cross-examina¬ 
tion. ^ Have you any doubt, can you have any doubt, where 
in this controversy the truth lies ? I and my learned friends 
have done our best to discharge our duty, and to put the 
facts fully before you. We have been obliged by the neces¬ 
sities of the case to say hard things. We have tried to avoid 
saying those hard things as far as it was possible to avoid 
it in the language of offence. You must now do your duty. 
So far as I am concerned I leave the case in your hands, 
with the fullest confidence that the truth will prevail, and 
that justice will be done. 

Reply for the Plaintiff. 

The Solicitor-General —May it please your lordship, 
gentlemen of the jury—a week ago to-day I spoke of the 
honour and the responsibility given to my learned friend and 
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myself when representing Sir William Gordon-Cumming in 
this case. I am still as grateful for the honour; responsi¬ 
bility has deepened as the days have gone on; and it is with 
a sense of personal responsibility in dealing with the gravest 
of issues that I am going to ask you now to give me your 
sustained and your careful attention, while, dismissing as 
I shall (and my recorded speech shall bear me witness of it 
hereafter) every topic which could be called a topic of pre¬ 
judice alone, I take you through the facts of this case, and 
the evidence you have heard, and from the calmest judgment 
you are able to bring to bear upon the most serious issue 
on which it was your duty to pronounce, I shall ask a verdict 
for Sir William Gordon-Cumming in this case. 

Gentlemen, the responsibility is a grave one. 1 am spoken 
of in this Court by an official title, which it is the great 
honour of my life to have been allowed to bear, but in this 
case I am not Solicitor-General, I am a private English 
barrister, bound by the obligation of the robe he wears to 
disregard private friendships, political associations, personal 
interests, in the discharge of his duty towards his client. 
No duty could have been more painful to me than to have 
to cross-examine and to have now to comment upon the 
conduct of one of the witnesses in this case, for whom 1 
have always entertained and do entertain the greatest regard 
and respect; but those comments must be made; and my 
responsibility goes further, and here, in the Royal Courts, 
where justice is administered by the judges of the Queen, 
I shall speak freely even of the most illustrious of my 
fellow-subjects. It is not I who have sought the conflict 
in this case. My learned friend, Sir Charles Russell, has 
again and again commented on the difference of tone that 
has come to me in conducting this case from that which I 
used when I made my speech last Monday. Gentlemen, 1 
confess I am not sorry for it. Any one who will read with 
care what I said last Monday will acknowledge that at that 
time, and having regard to what might be the course of 
the case, I was justified and even bound to be as moderate 
as I was in observations on those who were parties to the 
case. I was mistaken in my estimate of the Wilson family. 
I thought that when that Scotch gentleman and soldier had, 
in the witness-box upon his oath before you, said that on 
neither of those nights had he been guilty of any act of 
cheating at cards, possibly they might feel it their duty to 
say, et Against such a denial as that, we do not dare to 
place our recollections, our impressions, never then recorded, 
now recalled in consultation between us for the purpose of 
this case; we do not venture to put those impressions and 
recollections, when so grave an issue is before the jury as 
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the ruin of that man’s life and reputation.” I said then, 
and 1 think now, that they might have taken a perfectly 
honourable and a fair course in saying that, having heard 
that evidence, they distrusted their own untrained observa¬ 
tion, and distrusted their own unaided recollection, unaided 
except by consultation with the other members of the family. 
It was not alone Sir Willimn Gordon-Cumming who gave 
that denial in this Court. Witnesses in the ordinary sense 
he could not call, but he did call twenty-three. Every year 
of that honourable life that he has passed holding Her 
Majesty’s commission and wearing Her Majesty’s uniform, 
associating with the most illustrious, the most honourable 
men in the land, received by them upon terms of equal 
friendship, and never doing an act which diminished 
in the slightest degree the regard and esteem they 
felt for him—every one of those twenty-three years is 
a witness for Sir William Gordon-Cumming against this 
family accusation. And believing that, knowing that— 
believing, us 1 did, that when his evidence had been given 
it might have been possible that the defendants would have 
shrunk from this issue, and have accepted his denial, 1 
deliberately abstained from saying any word whatever about 
either the Wilson family, or about General Owen Williams 
and Lord Coventry, or about His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, that could afterwards be quoted to distress or 
humiliate any one. Gentlemen, my expectation was dis¬ 
appointed. I am not sorry that 1 made that speech. It has 
given my learned friend the opportunity of taunting me 
with a change of tone. To that I am indifferent. Those 
who read that speech—if any do—hereafter, will consider 
the circumstances in which it was made, and I think will 
.say that I was justified in the hope that I entertained, and 
that, having that hope, I was right in leaving things unsaid 
which would be injurious to the character of others. But, 
gentlemen, the change has been forced upon me. In that 
very speech I think you will remember that I said that 
there might have to be comments made upon the conduct of 
the defendants before the case was closed, but if those 
comments had to be made they could be made at a later time. 
The defendants insist upon having them, and I shall not 
hesitate to say what I have to say about any and all of the 
persons who have l>een called before the Court in this case. 
They insist upon having them made, not only by maintain¬ 
ing these charges against Sir William Gordon-Cumming in 
the face of his denial on oath, but by instructing their 
counsel to make the accusations against Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming worse, if possible, by denouncing him as a m&n 
who, when he had signed the document which admitted 
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his guilt of cheating, tried to slip out of the army with 
his half-pay in order to avoid the opportunity of inquiry 
and exposure; an accusation for which, as I will show you, 
there is not one fragment of support in the evidence before 
you, and an accusation, as I shall show you, which Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming does not in the least deserve. It 
is not my fault that the case is fought in this way; but if my 
learned friend has thought fit to take that course, I doubt 
not under instructions, then my simple duty to Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming binds me to deal with the case in a very 
different fashion from the way in which I dealt with it a 
week ago. 

Gentlemen, my learned friend, in the beginning of the 
speech to which you have just listened, correctly defined what 
the question was that you will have to deal with in this case. 
He said the real question is whether it is established by 
evidence satisfactory to your minds and consciences, that 
upon the nights of the 8th and 9th September in last year 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheated at cards. That is the 
question—that issue is upon the defendants. If I ever chose 
to conduct a case of this kind in a way which some of my 
learned friends think to be wise in tactics and justifiable, 
I might have had those witnesses in the box in the first 
instance before Sir William Gordon-Cumming faced you. 
I might have insisted, when I proved that they had made the 
statement, upon their coming into the box, that I might know 
all they were going to say before I called Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming to answer. That is not the way in which I ever 
conducted a case, or ever will conduct a case of this kind. 
In my judgment, if a man comes into Court and makes a 
claim to defend his honour from the aspersion that has been 
thrown upon it, that man’s place is the witness-box, and the 
witness-box the first moment he can go into it, there to meet 
any suggestion or accusation that may be raised against 
him, and there by prompt conduct, the prompt denial of a 
gentleman, to clear himself from the accusation made against 
him. It is Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s bitterest pain 
to-day that while he came to the witness-box at the beginning 
of the case, exposing himself to that which my learned friend 
rightly calls and often illustrates, the severe fire of cross- 
examination—it is his bitterest pain to think that, while he 
came at the beginning of this case promptly into the witness- 
box to meet his accusers, he is liable to be told, as he has 
been told over and over again in words which must have 
wrung a man’s heart to listen to, that he is condemned 
already, because he has signed a paper that two friends sug¬ 
gested and urged him to put his name to. The question is, 
is this accusation proved? Presently, and I know you will 
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forgive me if you think at any moment I am dealing too 
slowly with this matter or going too much into detail, but 
presently I will address myself as if this were a commercial 
question, involving no larger issue than the transfer of a 
£10 note from one side to the other, I will address myself 
to the consideration of the evidence which has been g.iven 
before you, and will examine it in detail. 

But now I want you to remember that the first question 
is, have the defendants proved this charge against Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming? Your answer to that, which 1 
hope and trust will be in Sir William Gordon-Cuimning’s 
favour, would involve another question upon which it is 
difficult for me to say a single word, but with regard to 
which I should possibly be misunderstood if I left it absolutely 
unmentioned. If the defendants have made thifc charge and 
the charge is not true, then they are liable to a verdict 
against them, and they are liable to some damages at the 
suit of Sir William Gordon-Cumming. When damages have 
to l)e dealt with, the conduct of the accuser, the financial 
position of the accuser or the claimant, all have to be con¬ 
sidered. Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s means would pre¬ 
vent his wanting any of the Wilsons’ money even if he could 
condescend to accept it, for his own use, and so, although 
wealthy indeed they are, I should not ask you to measure 
damages by reference to their wealth, or to the painful 
gravity of the accusation that they made, but I should ask 
you to give such amount in damages to Sir William Gordon- 
Oummiug as would be sufficient to show that you absolutely 
disbelieved the charge against him, and that you desired to 
record some evidence of that in your verdict. 

Now, gentlemen, the case against Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming is put in two ways. It is put first that the 
evidence against him is in itself conclusive, and my learned 
friend three times over on Friday used a strong epithet— 
rhetorically strong—when he said there was u damning evi¬ 
dence ” against Sir William Gordon-Cumming. The second 
point put against him is that his other friends, the Prince 
of Wales, General Owen Williams, and Lord Coventry, all 
believed him to be guilty, and ray learned friend has with 
ingenuity, and with undoubted power, put before you this 
morning that of these nine persons eight are agreed as to 
the guilt of the ninth. I said, and I honestly said at the 
beginning of this case, that I could not imagine that the 
Prince of Wales and General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry believed Sir William Gordon-Cumming guilty of 
that which was charged against him. I cannot say that 
now; for they have been in the witness-box, and General 
Owen Williams and Lord Coventry have distinctly said that 
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they believe him guilty. As to His Royal Highness, he gave 
an answer to the terms of which I shall have to refer when I 
am dealing with another part of the case. I am obliged to 
give up the belief that General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry did not believe hitai guilty, but were desirous only to 
avoid a scandal. What consequences may follow from that 
statement on their part I do not know—consequences outside 
the Court. The comments that I made as to the impossibility 
of a man of honour who believes another to have been cheat¬ 
ing at cards, allowing him to continue in the service of the 
Crown, and to continue a member of clubs at which they both 
were meeting other friends from day to day, and joining in 
the ordinary and pleasant fellowship of social life—of those 
comments which I made on them I cannot retract one syllable. 
They were spoken earnestly and in good faith; there they 
must remain, although Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams have said that they did believe it. But there is one 
point to which I do at once wish to refer. It ils impossible 
not to see that, with regard to the signing of that document 
which was procured in order to protect Mr. Lycet-t Green 
from insult or an action at law at the suit of Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, it is impossible not to see that the 
suggestion of arranging the whole case by the signature of 
a document like that did not come from His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, but came from two men older than him¬ 
self, his trusted friends and counsellors, who broiught to him 
for his adoption the suggestion which he, as I venture to 
think, unwisely accepted. But a word has been sai'd by my 
learned friend Sir Charles Russell in the course of the last 
few minutes, of which I must take notice; he has referred 
to the signing of this document as being in itself, apart from 
the question of the guilt or innocence of Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, an offence against military law so grave that it 
cannot be pardoned. I do not quite understand if that 
means that, even supposing your verdict goes in favour of 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming, the military authorities will 
continue the inquiry which was suspended because this action 1 
was brought, and that they will, even if your verdict declares 
him to be an innocent man, go on to punish him by removal 
from the Army List because he signed that document. That 
is the only meaning I can attach to the words of my learned 
friend's observation on the matter; but I am bound to add 
this, that suggestion having been made before you, if you 
find that Sir William Gordon-Cumming was not guilty of 
that which is charged against him, and if, as I trust he may, 
he goes from this Court justified by your verdict, I am bound 
to say that I think it is impossible, and I hope that these 
words of mine spoken here will belp to make it impossible 
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that Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s name should he removed 
from the Army List, and that the names of Field-Marshal 
the Prince of Wales and of Major-General Owen Williams 
should be allowed to remain there. 

Now, I desire to deal separately with these matters, the 
evidence, the inference to be drawn from the belief of General 
Owen Williams and Lord Coventry, and also with the conduct 
of Sir William Gordon-Cumming. But I would first make 
an observation or two to you with regard to the character 
and value of the evidence which is before you in this case. 
Gentlemen, you are asked to investigate events which took 
place on the evenings of the 8th and 9th and 10th September 
in last year, 1890, and you are asked to- deal with those 
events upon the evidence of eight witnesses who have been 
mentioned, five of whom made no record whatever of what 
took place upon that occasion until after the 27th of January 
in this year, when a solicitor’s letter was written to tell 
them that an action was about to be brought. Let me just 
ask you to consider for yourselves and answer to yourselves 
this question—1 am content to put it quite frankly to you 
and take your judgment at once upon the answer—if you 
were going to investigate circumstances which took place six 
or nine months ago, would not the first question you asked 
be, did any one make a record of the transaction? And if 
you found that the persons who felt most deeply their 
responsibility in the matter had between them set down on 
paper what they declared was an accurate record of all the 
circumstances of the case, would you not accept that record? 
Gentlemen, that question is of vital importance in this case. 
My learned friend, Sir Charles Russell, has felt it so, and 
on Friday devoted a considerable portion of his address to 
you to what he said was an irrelevant topic. To my astonish¬ 
ment Sir Charles Russell on Friday said that he was dealing 
with irrelevant topics when he considered the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of the record which had been kept of these 
matters; and he went on to say that his witnesses had proved 
that those statements contained in that record were inaccurate 
statements. Is it not a most curious thing that after these 
people saw that record, knew the circumstances in which it 
had been made, knew the persons by whom it had been 
vouched, knew the purpose for which it had been preserved 
and the way in which it had been preserved, that after seeing 
that they are so determined to force this matter into Court, 
so vindictive in their action towards Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, that their counsel is instructed to say that the 
very men they appealed to themselves on the night of the 10th 
of September have altogether forgotten, nay, had in the 
following week forgotten, the statements which were made to 
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them on that occasion? I ask you to consider in what cir¬ 
cumstances did the incidents take place, by whom and when 
was the record made, and what do the people who made 
that record now say with regard to it ? The nights on which 
these circumstances took place were the 8th and the 9th and 
the 10th of September, and you have to deal with the 
evidence as best you can that is given before you- with regard 
to those occasions. 

My learned friend has been very anxious that I should 
denounce the Wilson family as having committed perjury in 
this Court. He invites me to treat them as having com¬ 
mitted perjury. He says that if you. find a verdict for Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming, you must find that they are wilful 
calumniators. It is a very handsome invitation, but I 
decline it. It is not my case to you; it was not at the begin¬ 
ning, it is not now, that these people invented for the purpose 
of injuring Sir William Gordon-Cumming, the story they 
have told. I do not doubt that on the 10th September they 
thought that they had seen on previous evenings cheating 
on the part of Sir William Gordon-Cumming; but when I 
come to deal in detail with the accounts of those two evenings, 
I shall show you that what my learned friend calls cumulative 
testimony is not cumulative at all. With the exception, as I 
make it out and as my friend admitted might be the case, of 
one incident, an incident easily explained, and to which 
attention was called at the time, there are no two persons who 
allege that they saw any one of the acts complained of, and 
the different things they say they did see, things incredible as 
alleged to be done at such a time, at such a place, by a man 
of such a character, those things are spoken of only by the 
people who went and took their seats at the table expecting to 
see what they now tell you they saw. Gentlemen, that matter 
must be dealt with in detail, but I ask you to consider what 
was the character of the circumstances at Tranby Croft on 
these three evenings. I asked a question about the hospitality, 
the large and generous hospitality of Tranby Croft, and my 
learned friend has asked, did I mean to suggest that the 
people there were drunk, and says he likes to have things put 
straightforwardly and in plain language. I do not think I 
have a reputation for shrinking from plain language if plain 
language is wanted, but I said exactly what I meant. The 
circumstances of Tranby Croft on the evening of the Tuesday, 
and the Wednesday especially, were circumstances which 
involved no discredit, no imputation of intoxication upon 
the guests who were there, or the family who were there, but 
they were circumstances which would make you very careful 
before you accepted the random recollections of inexperienced 
and youthful persons, and interested persons, as to what took 
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place. One is not always in quite so judicial and calm a 
frame of mind as you are in to-day, and I should think that 
Tranby Croft, after a day at Doncaster, the first day when 
the Prince's horse had won—the horse of the guest of the 
house had won; the next day with the excitement of the 
Leger, when a late dinner was followed by card-playing, and 
drinking and smoking were going on at the card-table— 
without the smallest suggestion that any one of these persons 
had disgraced himself by the way in which he had indulged 
in the hospitality of Tranby Croft—it is quite fair to- suggest 
to you, and I think you will understand the suggestion, that 
those were not the circumstances in which their observation 
would be very keen, in which their judgment would be very 
good, or of which their recollection was likely to be very 
exact. If, in those circumstances, you find it is only the 
persons who come prepared to see a thing who say afterwards 
that they saw it, I think you will admit that the observation 
about the hospitalities of Tranby Croft is a justified one. 

If it is important on the Tuesday when these people were 
playing baccarat, it is still more important having reference 
to the record which was made the following week. Now, by 
whom was the record made? For what purpose was it made? 
How was it preserved? It was made under the authority, 
with the cognisance and with the endorsements of the three 
persons who, if there are any persons who can be trusted 
as to the proceedings at Tranby Croft on the night of the 
10th, are undoubtedly the persons whose recollection you 
may trust. Lord Coventry, and General Owen Williams, and 
His Royal Highness, would certainly be less excited than the 
young people of the family, who had been enjoying them¬ 
selves at the Doncaster Races on the Leger day, with the 
pleasant matter floating in their minds that there had been 
cheating at baccarat at their house last night, and that there 
probably will be to-night, and we shall find it out. The three 
men whose evidence, even if they had no record to appeal 
to, as to the incidents of that night, would be the evidence 
by which, as I submit, you could be most safely guided, 
would be the Prince of Wales, General Owen Williams, and 
Lord Coventry, of those who are called before us. If you were 
depending upon recollection against recollection now, and 
you asked yourselves who was the more likely to be correct 
as to what took place at Tranby Croft on the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember, Lord Coventry or Mr. Lycett Green, is there one 
of you would hesitate to say that where memory differed 
you would accept Lord Coventry's word? I would say the 
same with regard to General Owen Williams; I would say the 
same with regard to His Royal Highness; and here you- have, 
as the cardinal fact of the case, one which my learned friend 
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has tried to get over, but I venture to suggest has tried in 
vain to get over, that the three persons who, if they were 
speaking now from their recollection on oral evidence, you 
would accept as the witnesses of accuracy and truth agailnst 
the younger people who- have been called on the other side— 
you have not only their evidence, but you have the record which 
they made within a week after. Now, why was this record 
made? His Royal Highness gave his account of that record 
in answer to the few questions which I put to him. I said : 

(t Q. Did your Royal Highness read that record?—A. 1 
read it. It was sent to me first by General Williams then I 
had it sent back so that Lord Coventry should see it, so that 
both should agree, and it was then returned signed by Lord 
Coventry. 

“ Q. Your Royal Highness read it?—A. I read it. 

ff Q. And did it agree with your own recollection, sir, of 
what had been stated to vou on the 10th of September?— 
A. It did. 

“ Q. I believe, sir, that you- sealed up the two documents, 
put them in a packet, and they remained in your possession 
unseen by anybody until this litigation arose?—A. I sent 
th&m to my private secretary, Sir Francis Knollys, under 
seal, he not knowing what their contents were, telling him 
to put them in a safe place. 

c ‘ Q. And they were kept in a safe place at Marlborough 
House?—A. At Marlborough House. 

“ Q. Until they were asked for the purposes of this case? 
—A'. Precisely/' 

That is His Royal Highness's account, and His Royal 
Highness was a little more careful as to keeping the secret of 
this matter than Lord Coventry was, for he sent his document 
under seal to Marlborough House to be kept by the secretary, 
who was ignorant of its contents, while Lord Coventry 
writes out the whole account of the matter with all the details 
in an eighteenpenny diary, which he was using from day to 
day for three months afterwards. That is the account which 
the Prince of Wales gave. 

Now let me tell you what General Owen Williams says. I 
am examining. 

<f Q. The document which is before my lord is, I under¬ 
stand, in your handwriting, and was prepared by you, and 
sent to His Royal Highness as a record of the transactions 
a few days after it had taken place?—A. That is so. 

“ Q. And while the matter was quite fresh in your 
memory?—A. Yes. 

“ Q- And the Prince has told us he sent it back to you in 
order to be submitted to Lord Coventry > and signed by him? 
—A. Exactly. 
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“ Q. Submitted to Lord Coventry for the purpose of veri¬ 
fication, it was signed by him, and then remitted to the 
custody of the Prince of Wales?—A. That is so.” 

Lord Coventry is called, and Lord Coventry says that 
agrees with his recollection of what took place, subject to 
a little qualification, which he makes as to the withdrawing 
of the stakes—a matter which I will deal with later on. 
But, with regard to Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams, the strongest thing of all is the document itself, 
for that document concludes with the words: “ The above 
is an accurate statement of all the facts of the case ” ; and 
immediately after these words there are written the names 
of e< Coventry ” and of “ Owen Williams.” 

I put it to you that this is one of the cardinal points of 
the case. I will show you the immense importance of it in 
a few minutes; but these five witnesses who come now, and 
whose evidence is called overwhelming as to the night of 
the 10th, and is spoken of as overwhelming, as damning 
evidence against Sir William Gordon-Cumming to-day— 
these five witnesses come and swear that, in that document, 
there are six definite and material misstatements of fact. 
My learned friend, Sir Charles Russell, triumphantly num¬ 
bered them up on Friday afternoon—error 1, error 2, erro-r 
3, going on to error 6 in the course of this single important 
statement. Tou are positively asked to condemn Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming in this case upon the evidence of people 
who now come, after all this lapse of time, and say that, in 
that record—verified by those gentlemen who, whatever mis¬ 
takes they may have made, felt so deeply their responsibility, 
who felt that the thing might hereafter have to be discussed, 
who felt that it was of vital importance to everybody that 
an accurate record of all the facts -of the case should be set 
down and preserved—you are asked to believe the evidence 
of these witnesses against Sir William Gordon-Cumming, that 
those gentlemen made six definite misstatements of fact. 

One or two of the alleged misstatements of fact are not of 
very great importance. I will read to you that precis, 
which has been read; it is called a pr4cis, but it would be 
more proper to call it a record, because I see that in the 
course of the evidence—although during the last few days 
we have habitually spoken of it as a prteis—General Owen 
Williams more properly called it a record of the circum¬ 
stances. I will read it to you through again before I comment 
upon it. t£ For the Doncaster Race Meeting of 1890, the 
following party were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson at Tranby Croft.” Then comes a list of names 
which I need not trouble you w;th. “ On the evenings of 
the 8th and 9th September the party played baccarat. After 
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returning from the races on the 10th instant, Mr. Lycett 
Green haying previously taken counsel with his father and 
mother, made a statement to Lord Coventry to the effect 

that- ” and there they set down the statement which in 

their belief, and according to their recollection, Mr. Lycett 
Green made; but Mr. Lycett Green tells you to-day, or in 
the course of this case, he never made that statement at all— 
that two of the matters contained in the statement as set out 
there were never said by him at all on that evening. I ask 
you to believe the document, and I urge upon you that in a 
case of this gravity, nay, in a case of any gravity or import¬ 
ance at all, when it is a question of word against word, the 
evidence supplied by that document—or a document of that 
kind—signed by persons in the position which was then 
occupied by Lord Coventry and by General Owen Williams, 
ought to overwhelm any amount of recollection such as that 
of Mr. Lycett Green. 

I ask you to note what the statement was that Mr. Lycett 
Green made on that evening—the statement as these gentle¬ 
men understood it and set it down. “ His brother-in-law, 
Mr. J. Wilson, told him on the evening of the 8th that Sir 
William Gordon-Cununing systematically placed a larger 
stake on the table, after the card had been declared in his 
favour, than he had originally laid down; and when the 
cards were against him he frequently withdrew a portion of 
his stake, by this means defrauding the bank. This conduct 
had also been noticed by Mrs. Arthur Wilson n —still 
referring to the 8th—“ who informed her husband of what 
she had seen. Mrs. Lycett Green and Mr. Levett having 
been also made acquainted with the facts, it was agreed 
they should all carefully watch the play on the following 
night, when, again, Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
observed most distinctly to repeat the same practice. On 
hearing this, Lord Coventry consulted General Owen 
Williams.' ’ 

Now, gentlemen, that sentence that I have read to you is 
the accusation which was made by Mr. Lycett Green on that 
evening, according to the evidence of the document which is 
signed by these gentlemen as an accurate record. He says 
it is not what he said on that evening, that he said nothing 
about withdrawing the stakes, that he said nothing about 
their agreeing to watch. Which do you believe ? That 
document that General Owen Williams, Lord Coventry, and 
the Prince of Wales are jointly responsible for, or do you 
believe Mr. Lycett Green? Ask yourselves the question and 
answer it. Do you not believe these three gentlemen to be 
correct in a matter of this seriousness? When you have 
before you the document which, with all care and delibera- 
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tion, was prepared and put away to be a record of the facts— 
have you any doubt that that statement is true? 

Well, gentlemen, I am going on to the other part, but just 
see how enormously important this is. In the passage which 
I have read to you already, my learned friend, Sir Charles 
Bussell, says there are six definite misstatements of fact. He 
says, it states here, f< that Mr. Wilson told Lycett Green 
on the evening of the 8th "; that, it is said, is not true; 
Mr. Wilson told Lycett Green on the morning of the 9th. 
“ He frequently withdrew a portion of his stake." They 
say no; Mr. Lycett Green never made such a statement. 
“ That it had also been noticed by Mrs. Arthur Wilson. 1 ' 
They say, no; it had not been noticed by Mrs. Arthur Wilson, 
for she knew nothing at all on the first night. “ She in¬ 
formed her husband what she had seen." They say she 
never did inform her husband of what she had seen, and Mr. 
Lycett Green never made such a statement. “ Mr. Lycett 
Green and Mrs. Lycett Green, and Mr. Levett, having also 
been made acquainted with the facts "—they say now that is 
not true. Mr. Levett was one of the persons who saw the 
circumstances on the 8th, and he was not acquainted with it 
by anybody. “ That it was agreed they should all carefully 
watch the play on the following night." They say now that 
is not true; they say they did not agree to watch the play, 
and Mr. Lycett Green says he never told Lord Coventry or 
General Owen Williams that he did; and here my learned 
friend’s overwhelming evidence—upon which you are to 
condemn Sir William Gordon-Cumming to a fate which my 
learned friend himself could not speak of without sorrow in 
his voice—these five people, at the very outset of the case, 
are confronted with this written document and contradict it 
on five material points. Well, just let us see what is said 
about these points. As to some of them, General Owen 
Williams and Lord Coventry do not know anything; they 
do not know, and could not know, whether Mr. Arthur Stanley 
Wilson told his brother-in-law on the evening of the 8th or 
on the morning of the 9th. They did not know—could not 
possibly know—the sort of ornamental position that Mr. 
Wilson appears to hold in his own house; that he, who is the 
host of the Prince of Wales and all these gentlemen—a man 
of mature age, capable of dealing with affairs of business 
and affairs of the world—is studiously kept in ignorance of 
the whole plot and contrivance that is going on under his 
roof, to entrap and detect one of his guests. They could not 
know that. It may be—I dare say it is, from what we have 
seen of Mrs. Arthur Wilson—a fact that she did not tell her 
husband; there were reasons, of course, in the condition of 
things, why the husband might have been extremely angry 
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if the baccarat, played at that house against his wish, should, 
on the very first night, by the evidence of one of the “ hot¬ 
headed boys ” of whom she spoke (Mr. Stanley Wilson), 
have led to a scandal like this. But, gentlemen, upon the 
things which General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry 
spoke to, the more important things, what is it they say 
now? I called General Owen Williams as my witness, and 
I think now that it is a tremendous thing for you to consider 
that I called the accused man into the witness-box, in the 
first instance, to prove to you that he did not cheat at cards 
upon that night, and I can call into the witness-box without 
fear—although I have to complain of their conduct in other 
respects—the banker and the croupier whose special atten¬ 
tion was called to the play upon that night, and to the 
stakes that were put on the table ; I can call them before you 
and show you that there was nothing whatever in the play 
that attracted their attention, or aroused their suspicion. 
But, of course, I make General Owen Williams my witness 
in the matter, and this is put to him in cross-examination, 
and he is pressed by my learned friend in regard to the 
question of the withdrawal of the stakes, and he says, 
“ Well, I will not undertake to say that withdrawing was 
mentioned.” Gentlemen, that pressure upon General Owen 
Williams, that hesitation by General Owen Williams now, 
when he is asked to carry back his memory to the night of 
the 10th of September and say what exactly was spoken to him 
on that evening, illustrates and enforces the point I have 
been putting to you, that the written document is a better 
authority than the recollection of any witness to-day. 

The document is there. General Owen Williams wrote it, 
as he told me, when the facts were fresh in his recollection, 
a few days later, but the facts have to some extent faded 
from his recollection, and it is put to him in cross-examina¬ 
tion and strongly put to him, “ Well, hut are you quite 
certain that this was said? ” His answer is, and that really 
sums up General Owen Williams 3 ® evidence, “ At the time 
I wrote that I had a clear recollection of what had taken 
place, and to the best of my honest belief I recorded accu¬ 
rately all the facts. At this distance of time it is impossible 
for me to say with precision whether any particular state¬ 
ment was made to ms or not.” Gentlemen, that is a reason¬ 
able thing, quite a reasonable and fair thing for a man to 
say; but observe what the consequence is. The consequence 
is to emphasise my argument, that you ought to look back 
to the written and contemporaneous document in order to 
find out what really took place. Then comes Lord Coventry s 
and he is pressed with regard to the withdrawing of the 
stakes, and among other qualifications for the office of 
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adjudicating in a difficult and delicate matter of this kind 
he has the qualification of partial deafness, and his explana¬ 
tion when he is pressed with regard to withdrawing is this: 
he says, <f When the document came to me I noticed that; 

I did not myself remember with accuracy what exactly 
had taken place, but I had heard somebody say something 
about withdrawing the stakes, and I thought General Owen 
Williams must have heard more clearly and in more detail 
and so I fully accepted the statement as accurate, and I 
did not think it necessary to put in a side-note to say that 
I did not clearly remember that.” Here, again, having the 
evidence of Lord Coventry now, what he says is this: cc Some 
persons had certainly said something about withdrawing the 
stakes.” Now, gentlemen, the fact that an accusation was 
made that night of withdrawing the stakes is of immense 
importance. There is no such accusation now. The only 
thing in the evidence which has been given to you which 
suggests withdrawing the stake is, not withdrawing the stake 
at all, but abstaining from adding to the stake, and I will 
show you how enormously different that is. Mr. Stanley 
Wilson, who gives the account of the only incident which 
could be suggested to be withdrawing the stake at all, says, 
“ I saw him with his hands forward; there were counters 
in them; when the coup was declared against him he took 
his hands back and dropped the counters back into the pile.” 
That is the account of the only incident which could have 
suggested withdrawing, but it is not withdrawing a stake— 
it is not withdrawing a stake once placed on the table, and 
you will find, when I come to analyse, I hope with your 
watchful attention, the specific evidence of the facts in 
this case, the question whether there was withdrawal or not 
is of supreme importance. I will show you everything that 
is alleged against Sir William Gordon-Cumming—with the 
exception of a £2 counter, which is the exception I shall 
have to deal with—everything else is not only consistent 
with, but is explained by the account which I gave to you 
of Sir William Gordon-Cumming^ play last Monday, when 
I had not, and could not have, the least idea what it was 
that the witnesses for the defence were going to say they 
had actually seen. You shall see that I, by the nature of 
their answers to interrogatories, was kept in absolute ignor¬ 
ance of what it was they were going to say; you shall see 
that I, dealing simply with what Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming was able to tell me of the habits of his play and 
the character of his play, was able to- indicate beforehand 
the character of that play, and you will find that everything 
is explained, and falls into the explanation which I then, not 
knowing what they had to say, suggested. But, gentlemen, 
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if there had been a stake placed upon the table, and part 
of it withdrawn when the cards were seen to be against him, 
there could be no explanation at all. If on the white paper 
the £5 counter is placed, and that coup is won, there will / 
be almost immediately afterwards, according to the play 
which I described to you, three red counters, or a red counter 
and a £10 counter on that table, because Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming would be following the coup that had just been 
won; but if anybody had seen upon that paper before the 
play began three red counters, and had seen Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming withdraw one of those counters when he 
saw the cards were against him, there is no explanation 
that I am aware of in any circumstance or character of the 
game that would have enabled me to suggest to you, and to 
prove to you, that he had not been guilty of cheating. 

So now you see the enormous importance to me, and to 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming, of this question of the accusa¬ 
tion of the withdrawing of counters—withdrawing part of 
his stake—a thing which they in their precis say they were 
told upon that evening he had frequently been seen to do. 
Somehow or other the belief that Mr. Lycett Green and Mr. 
Stanley Wilson had on that evening said they had seen it 
frequently had got into the mind of General Owen Williams, 
and it so nearly accorded with what Lord Coventry remem¬ 
bered that it was not necessary for him to annotate it when 
he looked at the record of events, and I ask you to say that 
that statement was made on this point, and that as between 
the recollection now of these young men and the recollection 
a week after the events of Lord Coventry, General Owen 
Williams, and the Prince of Wales, you think it is more 
likely that the Prince of Wales, General Owen Williams, and 
Lord Coventry are right. But, gentlemen, the next point 
is a very serious one indeed, and it will light up the 
character of the evidence which has been given before you 
by the defendants in this case. Did they or did they not 
agree to watch Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and go to 
the baccarat table on the second evening with the belief 
in their own minds that they, the members of the family, 
were joined together to watch their guest, to find him out 
i!f he cheated? They know perfectly well now the disgrace 
that would attach to' them if such a story were established 
in Court. They know that people would jest at the idea of 
being guests at Tranby Croft, and that T'ranby Croft would 
become a byword for a house in which people could not 
safely stay if this were established. Is it true? I point 
out to you that it is further proved against their oaths—they 
have all sworn to the contrary—proved against their oaths 
by that record, and by the recollection of General Owen 
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Williams, and by Lord Coventry in this Court. Now, here 
again we are at a vital point of the case; did they or did 
they not agree to watch Sir William Gordon-Cumming on 
that second night? If they did, there is no escape from 
the conclusion that they, to avoid acknowledging conduct 
which everybody feels would be disgraceful, denied upon 
oath that which did in fact take place. There is no escape 
from that conclusion at all. Now pray decide, for it is 
for you to decide, did they or did they not agree to watch? 
Here is the record, and General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry do not minimise and modify upon this point in 
the way they did with regard to the withdrawal. They have 
no recollection of it. The question was not put to His Royal 
Highness in detail. He was not challenged upon this point 
that I am aware of, because I put to His Royal Highness the 
record that he had taken care of, and he said that that 
record was a true record of the events. In that record it 
is distinctly stated, in the most definite possible way, and 
the names of the five persons are mentioned, “ it was agreed 
that they should all carefully watch the play on the follow¬ 
ing night.” Now, what do General Owen Williams and 
Lord Coventry say about it now? 

The Lord Chief Justice —Upon that point the Prince 
could not be asked, because I mean it would have been 
useless to ask him, as this is a statement of what passed 
with Lord Coventry before they saw the Prince. 

The Solicitor-General —I am very much obliged to your 
lordship; that no doubt is so. All that can be said about 
it is that Mr. Lycett Green said he repeated his statement, 
I thought before the Prince; but still my lord has pointed 
out a matter which had escaped me, gentlemen, and my 
observation as to the Prince being cross-examined about that 
has no point, as I agree; but with regard to General Owen 
Williams and Lord Coventry I am going to point out to you 
what they themselves said. General Owen Williams said this: 
et Mr. Lycett Green told me they had discussed the ques¬ 
tion ”—who had discussed it ?—“ that he and his brother 
and Mr. Arthur Wilson (and I think he said the other 
accusers) had discussed the matter with him, and in my 
precis 1 recorded my impression that they had agreed to 
watch. They did watch. There is no question,” said General 
Owen Williams, “ about that, but I say my impression was 
that they agreed to watch.” At another part of his evidence 
he said that Mr. Lycett Green told him that if they saw 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheat he was to be denounced. 
They had determined to denounce him. Now, what does 
Lord Coventry say about that? Lord Coventry was not my 
witness; he was examined in chief by my learned friend, ana 
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at the end of Lord Coventry's evidence my learned friend, 
who knew perfectly well the enormous importance of this 
point with regard to the watching—because if you believe 
that they did watch you can scarcely with an easy mind 
accept the evidence in the course of which they have sworn 
that there was no such agreement to watch at all—but my 
learned friend, Sir Charles Russell, saw the importance of 
this, and he says this : ce There is one question I ought to 
ask you in reference to Mr. Lycett Green. It is proper it 
should be asked at once." That is the way an experienced 
counsel indicates to 1 the jury that he is leading up to some¬ 
thing that is going to be against him : 

" Q. You have a recollection of Mr. Lycett Green saying 
something about watching Sir William Gordon-Cumming on 
the second night?—A. Yes, I have." 

Note that question and answer. 

" Q. Tell us what your recollection of what was said about 
that was?—A. My recollection of it is this, that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had been seen to cheat on the first night. 
The witnesses had spoken of it amongst themselves " (observe, 
almost the same words as those of General Owen Williams), 
“ and they determined that if they saw any cheating the next 
night they would denounce him. That was the impression 
left upon my mind." 

The evidence then stands, in my submission to you, 
complete. The record sets down not casually—not, for 
instance, that it was agreed to watch as if that were Lord 
Coventry's account of what had taken place—but in specific 
detail, it was agreed that they should all carefully watch on 
the following night. That is not a vague record of some¬ 
thing that is believed to have taken place; it is the specific 
record of what the man has heard. You have that record in 
this document itself, and you also have the living testimony 
of Lord Coventry, who now, when his recollection may be 
a little weakened, and certainly his inclination would hardly 
be in favour of the point which I am making, says, “ Yes, 
I do recollect that something was said about watching. I was 
told that the witnesses had discussed it amongst themselves, 
and that they had determined that if cheating took place 
on the following night they would denounce it." And, 
gentlemen, there is not only that, but you know of that entry 
in the diary mada without concert with General Owen 
Williams (in Lord Coventry's diary) by himself on the follow¬ 
ing morning, days before he saw the pr6cis. He says in this, 
“ he communicated " (that is, speaking of Wilson) ff to Mr. 
Lycett Green, who determined to watch the person on the 
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following night,” so that something undoubtedly was said 
with regard to watching .the person. Now, gentlemen, that 
evidence, as I say, is complete, it is one of the specific points 
upon which you will have to make up your mind. Did the 
Wilson family agree to watch when they went to that table 
that night? They, with undoubtedly a strong social interest 
in getting rid of this imputation upon them, all deny it. It 
is for you to say whether that denial is true. Against the 
denial you have the record, you have the evidence of these 
witnesses which I have just quoted to you, and you have 
the evidence of the note in the diary, and the immediate 
recollection of Lord Coventry, and upon that issue I ask you 
to come to the conclusion (and I submit to you that the 
evidence is overwhelming in favour of the conclusion) that 
the record drawn up by Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams was true, that the Wilson family did agree to watch 
on the evening in question. That is what I have to say 
with regard to the correctness of this document. But before 
I leave it, there is one other observation to make, to which 
I shall have to come back presently, but the importance of 
which I venture to think is so great that I desire to indicate 
it to you now. Supposing you had a doubt, or suppose you did 
not believe that there was this agreement to watch, suppose 
you were to come to the conclusion, as I submit against the 
best evidence in the case, that they did not agree to watch, the 
other observation that I have to make about the document 
affects the second part of my learned friend’s evidence. My 
learned friend says, “ I call five witnesses before you as to 
facts; they could see and did see, and are honest, and you 
must believe them,” He spent more of his time in pressing 
upon you that which I feel to be a very grave and serious 
matter in this case, that the Prince of Wales and General 
Owen Williams and Lord Coventry had formed an opinion 
hostile to Sir William Gordon-Cumming. Yes, gentlemen, 
but the opinion that they formed against Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming was formed upon what they believed they 
had been told by the defendants, and you have to consider 
yourselves that the statement that they accepted at the time 
as against Sir William Gordon-Cumming must have been 
the statement which they afterwards put down in the record. 
Supposing it to be that which had actually taken place, 
it must have been what Mr. Lycett Green told them. He 
had been the spokesman of the party. He had been chosen 
as the representative, so to speak, of the accusers. He was 
the man who repeated his story over and over again. Have 
you any doubt that General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry recollected what that story was? Now, just think 
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of the sudden shock that must have come to Lord Coventry 
when, at a quarter-past seven that evening of the Wednes¬ 
day, Mr. Lycett Green came to his room and made a state¬ 
ment to him. Mr. Lycett Green made the statement of 
what he had to tell, not about himself alone, but about 
other persons whom Lord Coventry never spoke to on the 
subject, so far as we can see, on that evening at all. But 
Lycett Green was the person who made the statement. 
Says Lord Coventry, “ I think this is a very serious thing; 
I cannot act alone; I should like to have the help of General 
Owen Williams.” They go to General Owen Williams, and 
there, in Lord Coventry's presence, Lycett Green repeats 
the statement which he has to make. Then they think it 
very serious; they recognise its gravity; they take him to 
the Prince of Wales, I do not say immediately, but in the 
course of the evening, and before the Prince of Wales, with 
particularity, so we are asked to believe, Lycett Green 
repeated the story which Lord Coventry had already heard 
twice and which General Owen Williams had already heard 
once, and that story must have been riveted upon their 
recollections when they wrote that record, for it is not so 
often in English society that a soldier and a gentleman is 
suddenly charged with cheating at cards, that Lord Coventry 
and^ General Owen Williams would be likely to think lightly 
of it. Mrs. Arthur Wilson may hear of it one moment 
and forget it the next, as we hear; but that iB not the case 
with people in society like that in which General Owen 
Williams and Lord Coventry have all their lives habitually 
lived and moved. So that the horror of this matter must 
have been extreme; and does any one of you doubt that 
that evening there was in the minds and knowledge of 
Lord Coventry, of General Owen Williams, and of the Prince 
of Wales a clear and definite idea of what it was that Lycett 
Green had saidl His Royal Highness was not content to 
listen to the statement only. We have it in evidence that 
he asked questions of Mr. Lycett Green with regard to the 
matter, and His Royal Highness afterwards accepts this 
and witnesses this as a true record of what took place. 

And so,, closing my dealing with this record written in 
the following week, I point out that it is the best evidence 
which you have, because it is the evidence which those three 
gentlemen gave within a few days of the occurrences. I 
point out to you that, being the best evidence you have or 
can ask for, it is in direct contradiction to the evidence of 
the five persons upon whose testimony you are asked to 
destroy Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and I point out to 
you that it represents, and must represent, the story which 
had been told to, and accepted by, His Royal Highness and 
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Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams at the time 
when they told Sir William Gordon-Cumming that the 
evidence was overwhelming against him. You will find, 
accepting the statement of the defendants' witnesses for the 
moment, that it is incorrect. You then come to see the fact 
that His Royal Highness and General Owen Williams and 
Lord Coventry accepted that accusation of guilt, accepted 
against their friend and companion and comrade of years 
this statement which was put before them that night, and 
they accepted a statement against him which his accusers now 
say they never made at all. 

I have discussed and closed my observations upon the 
record which was made at the time, and I shall not have to 
come back to that except for reference to the passage which 
it contains, which has been so strangely and unexpectedly 
explained by the diary of Lord Coventry, as to the reasons 
which induced Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams 
to take the course which they unhappily did on the night of 
the 10th September; but I have pointed out to you that the 
two methods in which this has been used against me, or the 
two classes of evidence which it is suggested I have difficulty 
in meeting, are, first, the evidence as to the matters which 
actually took place on the two nights of the 8th and 9th, 
and, secondly, the belief of His Royal Highness and Lord 
Coventry and General Owen Williams in the accusation then 
made. In proper order, I come next to deal with the evidence 
with regard to what actually took place, and I beg you to 
remember what it was I told you on Monday as to the play 
of Sir William Gordon-Cumming. It is most essential, and 
I am sure my lord, who has paid every attention to this 
matter of the interrogatories, and the answers to inter¬ 
rogatories in the course of the case, will appreciate in a 
moment the point which I am going to put to you, that when 
I spoke to you on behalf of Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
I had no knowledge of what sort of accusation would be 
made against him, except such as I could get from the answers 
to interrogatories. Now, gentlemen, the answers to inter¬ 
rogatories in this case are somewhat remarkable. You are 
aware that when any citizen makes complaint that he has 
been maligned, and his accusers say that they are prepared 
in Court to prove the truth of their accusations, he is 
entitled to know what it is substantially that they allege 
against him; and so in due course in this case interrogatories 
are applied. We asked them what accusation they made 
against Sir William Gordon-Cumming. Gentlemen, the 
answers to interrogatories, all drawn by the same solicitor, 
who appears for all the defendants in this case, agree in their 
words, that is to say, one of them will do for all; and the 
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answer is this—it is the answer in this case of Mr. Lycett 
Green :—“ I saw the plaintiff cheat at baccarat by placing 
a larger stake on the table after the cards had been declared 
in his favour than he had originally laid down, ,J and the 
only information which I had or could have at the time I 
made my opening speech in this case to you was that each of 
the five defendants said that that was the accusation they 
made against Sir William Gordon-Cumming, that after the 
card had been declared in his favour, that is, after everybody 
at the .table knew that he must win, he had increased the 
stake which he had put upon the table. Now I think you 
will follow me—I am sure you can—in the observations which 
I am going to ask you to consider. 

The Lord Chief Justice —Is it not more absolutely correct 
to say, when everybody must have known his tableau would 
win? It makes some little difference. 

The Solicitor-General —If your lordship pleases—when 
everybody must have known that the tableau on which he 
was playing would win. I am very much obliged to my 
lord. There is nothing I am more grateful for, in the 
course of perhaps the most responsible and anxious case I 
have ever had in my life, than that my lord should keep 
me exact as to the matters which I am putting to' you. 

The Lord Chief Justice —Sir Edward, you do not need 
it, but I hope you understand I really only interfere, when¬ 
ever I do interfere, simply to help you. 

The Solicitor-General —I am sure of that, my lord. That 
is why I express my gratitude. Gentlemen, I only knew that 
that was their allegation, that he had added counters after 
the cards were declared, whether by the banker or by the 
person who for the moment was representing the table at 
which they played. But do you remember what I said to 
you and proved in examination-in-chief about Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming’s play? Knowing from the information 
which one had to get for the purpose of this case, what 
the system of play was with many players in the game of 
baccarat, I could see at once that there were points in the 
game at which that might happen, which an inexperienced 
and careless or prejudiced observer would take to be cheat¬ 
ing, and I explained to you in my opening, and Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming proved in his evidence-in-chief, what his 
system of play was. Now we need not go back upon dis¬ 
cussing the question of baccarat; I assume that everybody 
who has been listening to this case is an accomplished 
baccarat player at this time, so that one need not occupy 
titne with the details of it, but it is clear that if you have 
any system at all in baccarat, as it is purely a game of 
chance, it would be a system of following the luck, and the 
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gambler always follows the luck. If he chooses to play high, 
he follows one single coup by trying to make a second, and 
that is the only way in which he can expect to win in the 
long run, if he is successful in following the single coup, 
and I told you that Sir William Gordon-Cumming, if he 
staked £5, would, when he received the £5 counter from the 
croupier, add a £5 counter from his own stock to that one, 
and thereby make the £15 for the stake for the next time. 
Now, gentlemen, observe that I told you that, before it was 
possible either for Sir William Gordon-Cumming, or for me, 
to have the slightest idea what the supposed charge against 
him would be, how it would be framed, or what would be 
described before you, and when you come to look at the 
evidence with regard to these cases, upon the number of 
whi'ch I will in a moment make an observation, you will 
find that in every case Sir William Gordon-Cumming staked 
a £5 counter, and in all the cases but one I think £16 was 
the amount which they thought they saw paid to him. Now, 
gentlemen, just let me ask your attention to this. We have 
to consider the recollection and the observation of people 
upon two nights of baccarat play. Nobody except Stanley 
Wilson saw any foul play except a person who was expected 
to see it. 1 beg you to note that observation, and I think 
you will see the importance of it. It has been truly said that 
the eye sees what the eye brings the power of seeing. _ It 
might with even more truth be said, if there be gradations 
of truth—it might with as much truth be said that the eye 
sees what it brings the expectation of seeing. The explana¬ 
tion of every conjurer's success, the explanation of every 
spiritualistic medium’s acceptance, the explanation of every 
theoeophist’s seance, is that the people are brought into 
a state of mind in which they expect to see a thing, and 
they see it. You know well the old story of the humorist 
who stopped at the end of the Strand, and pointed to the 
lion which then stood upon Northumberland House, and 
declared that its tail wagged. You will remember that 
a crowd was assembled round him in two minutes, and 
before three minutes half the crowd were declaring that they 
had seen the tail move, although it was a stone one. You 
have yourselves seen a conjurer’s performance; you have 
seen him fix your attention upon one particular thing, and 
tell you that something else is going to happen, and you 
know you have been deceived, and the thing has never 
happened, although you have seen it apparently, and would 
declare it had, though it was in defiance of all the laws of 
nature that ever you learned or heard of. All of us^ know 
that the eye sees what the eye brings the expectation of 
seeing. That is a true axiom, and, applying it here, there 
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is only one witness who saw anything wrong, or says he 
saw anything wrong, in Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s 
play, without having been told beforehand that he was 
going to see him cheat; and if you examine with your 
intelligence the particular acts alleged against him, you 
will see, with regard to Mr. Berkeley Levett, and especially 
with regard to Mrs. Wilson, what singular prominence comes 
into that consideration. 

But let us ask what the play was, and who were the 
persons playing there. I am not going in detail through 
the evidence which I have elicited with regard to the experi¬ 
ence of 'these witnesses. My learned friend commented 
upon my long cross-examination. I am not going to occupy 
you by going through it, but cross-examination has to be 
careful if it is to be of any use, and time ought not to 
be grudged in a matter so important as this. What was 
the game they were playing, and how were they playing 
it? On the 8th they sat down at three tables—not all the 
party, but some of the party. Those three tables were of 
different heights—the centre one higher than the others, 
and at the centre one His Royal Highness takes the bank 
with a bank of £100, and at the table (the table at which 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was playing) there are sitting 
Mr. Berkeley Levett, Mr. Stanley Wilson, Lord Edward 
Somerset, and Mrs. Wilson, at all events—other persons 
were playing. On that first evening something was said 
about Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s stake early in the 
evening, and what was his answer! He said, “ My stake 
is upon the paper.” He had got a piece of white paper 
upon which, under the well-known headings f< B ” and 
“ P,” for “ banker ” and player,” he put his stake; and 
you are asked to believe that at the very first coup, on the 
first evening that he sat down, something happened which 
might be interpreted as an act of cheating. Now, gentlemen, 
I ask you to fix your attention upon this statement, because, 
as I think I shall show you, it lights up and explains a 
great number of the subsequent statements. When Mr. 
Stanley Wilson was in the witness-box Mr. Stanley Wilson 
described the incident which had been already in advance 
described by my learned friend, Sir Charles Russell, and 
to which Sir Charles Russell drew particular attention, and 
drew your particular attention in a way which, as I thought, 
indicated that he relied upon it as one of the acts of 
cheating. The account which Mr. Stanley Wilson gave 
was this. I should have taken my learned friend’s intro¬ 
duction first, because, of course, that attracted your atten¬ 
tion, and directed your attention to this incident. Sir 
(Charles Russell said that when they sat down at the table 
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Mr. Stanley Wilson, the son of the house, desired to see 
what other people were playing, and he looked round and 
he saw that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had a £5 counter 
upon his white paper, and he saw immediately afterwards 
that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had three £5 counters 
upon his paper, and was paid £15. That was the account 
he gave of what he saw. I understood from my learned 
friend's opening, and I think you must have understood 
from the way in which the evidence was given, that it was 
suggested that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had cheated 
on that occasion. The evidence with regard to it is as 
complete as the evidence with regard to any act that is 
alleged—the one £5, the three £5 counters, and the £15 
paid, but when I came to cross-examine Mr. Stanley Wilson 
with regard to this, and asked him whether he imputed 
cheating to Sir William Gordon-Cumming on that occasion, 
he said “ No.” Well, gentlemen, just let me ask you to 
remember this. Supposing I had not cross-examined Mr. 
Stanley Wilson at all, but had left that unchallenged, my 
learned friend might have said: " There is a clear act of 
cheating, as to which Sir Edward Clarke has asked no 
question.” I did ask him that question, and I put this 
question to him: 

** Q. Am I to understand that you do not suggest that 
you saw any cheating on the first coup?—A. No, certainly 
not; I do not suggest anything of the sort—not the first 
coup.” 

Gentlemen, in the face of that answer, given by Mr. Stanley 
Wilson, my learned friend has this morning, in his speech to 
you, said that in the light of the evidence which has now been 
given you may well think that that was an act of cheating. 
By what rules, by what canons of evidence, in the light of what 
judgment, iB a man to hold his honour before a jury on a 
charge of cheating at cards if this is the way in which evidence 
is to be treated; evidence given by a witness, which, if 
not cross-examined to, would have appeared to be an act 
of cheating, whereas when cross-examined to he says: ” I 
suggest no act of cheating at all—not the least; ” and then his 
counsel, after he has left the witness-box, says: cc In the light 
of the evidence that you now have you may take a different 
view of it.” 

It is hard indeed to deal, and to deal patiently, with 
some of the suggestions that have been made in this case, 
and some of the attacks made on the client with whom at this 
moment my interests are bound up, but why this suggestion 
should be made to you when the witness himself has distinctly 
refused to make it at all I am at a loss to understand. Gentle¬ 
men, that incident, if you watch it carefully, is the key of the 
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whole matter. I will show you that Mr. Berkeley Levett, of 
whom I will not now, or at any time, speak with harshness—I 
will show you that Mr. Berkeley Levett, as far as he tells you 
what he saw, saw that and nothing else, and that is exactly 
what I told you would happen. 1 told you in my opening that 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming staking the £5, the system of 
play would be that for the next coup there would be £15 upon 
the paper, the £5 he staked originally, the £5 he took from 
the croupier, and the £5 which he added himself, and you will 
notice this—for it is very remarkable—in all these instances 
which the defendants’ witnesses refer to as proving his cheat¬ 
ing, the stake which they saw upon the paper originally was 
a £5 stake. Now, gentlemen, do just imagine. Supposing 
for one moment that this extraordinary event had happened; 
that Sir William Gordon-Cumming, who for twenty-three 
years had passed the life of which 1 have spoken to you, who 
had no conceivable reason in his own private circumstances 
to try and get dishonest winnings from his friend the Prince 
of Wales, supposing for the moment that he condescended to 
acts of this kind, what do you think he would have done!! 
Do you think that, intending to cheat, he would have said 
to the Prince of Wales, as it is proved by the defendants’ 
witnesses he did say, “ My stakes are on the white paper 7 M 
Do you think that if he had intended to cheat he would have 
chosen as the counter which was to be the instrument of his 
cheating precisely that which it is most easy to see, whether 
on white paper, or on tapestry tablecloth, or on the green 
baize that covered this improvised baccarat table of the second 
night? There is no counter among these counters, all the 
denominations of which I hope you will look at and examine 
—there is no counter so obvious and so clear to sight, at any 
distance you like to name, as the £5 red counter, trying it 
on any cloth you will. On the tapestry cloth, if you take the 
brown counter, or the yellowish counter, it might be very 
difficult to see it—such a table was used the first night; but 
on that night, at the very first coup, he is putting his £5 
counters upon a white paper, when, as you see for yourselves, 
it is about the most conspicuous combination that could 
possibly be invented. Did you see Mr. Arthur Wilson when 
I tried him with the counters, and he was in the witness- 
box? He did not know these counters before; they did not 
belong to the Wilsons; he had not seen them before that 
night, or played with them before that night. So far as 
Stanley Wilson is concerned, he had not seen them since that 
night until this trial, but when I, in his presence, took these 
counters in my hand and threw them down one by one, looking 
at it from the distance of that box there, he was able to tell me 
£2, £5, £10, and so on. Gentlemen, just consider what you 
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are asked to believe. The man who is supposed to be intending 
to cheat some of the keenest eyes in Europe selects the most 
conspicuous counter as the instrument for his cheating, puts 
it on a white paper, which makes it more conspicuous than 
any other object on the table could be, and continues during 
the evening to stake the <£5 counter, when the very fact that 
that was his habitual stake would call the attention of the 
croupier and of the banker to the change, if there had been 
a change, in the amount they were called upon to pay. 

I said to call the attention of the croupier and the banker. 
Let us see what baccarat is. We need not discuss its ethics 
or attractions at this moment. For this moment I am on 
the question of what can be seen or known. We know this 
baccarat is not a game which involves very much trouble to 
most of the members of the party. If you are sitting at a 
baccarat table you stake your money, £5, £10, without the 
slightest idea what cards will be dealt to anybody, and it 
is pure chance as far as you are concerned. On the table 
only six cards are put, down, so that it is not a game where 
the other players have cards in their own hands to which 
they are attending. I dare say the game of vingt-et-un. is one 
which you yourselves are more familiar with than baccarat, 
and it has been suggested that it is like that. Yes, it is like 
baccarat in some respects, but it is unlike it in this remark¬ 
able characteristic, a man might have an opportunity of 
cheating at vingt-et-un because everybody at the table has 
got his own cards up before him thinking whether he will 
take fresh cards or not in order to make the twenty-one, but 
in the game of baccarat there are only three people of the 
whole number sitting at the table who are handling cards, 
to use the technical phrase, the others have nothing in the 
world to do but to put down the stake which they intend to 
risk on the tableau to which they belong, to see what other 
people are staking at the same tableau, and to wait until 
their deputy who is handling the cards has shown whether he 
wins or not; so that the other people who are sitting at the 
table other than the man who at the moment is handling the 
cards, have nothing in the world to do except to look round 
and see what people are staking; and there is a certain 
amount of curiosity about that, even at the most innocent and 
staid baccarat tables. But, gentlemen, there are two people 
sitting at the table who have a different and more important 
duty to perform. The banker is keenly interested in what 
the stakes are, because it is his money that is being lost or 
won. Whether on the first night His Boyal Highness was 
taking the bank alone, I am not able to say, but I understand 
that on the second night, when General Owen Williams was 
acting as a croupier, the bank was between them; but, observe 
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this, the banker is playing against the money of the rest of 
the table. It is important to him to see how much he is 
likely to win or lose, and he and the croupier, if there be 
a croupier, must look at the stakes that have been put up 
before the cards go round for more than one reason. Of 
course the croupier has nothing whatever to do except look 
round the table at the stakes—nothing whatever. He never 
handles a card. Unless he is sharing in the bank he cannot 
win or lose a single penny upon the game. His duty is (and 
I doubt not that when His Royal Highness is the banker any 
one of his friends most actively performs the duty) to see 
that the stakes are properly put up, and that payment is 
made and received properly on behalf of the banker. He has 
nothing else to do but that. The stakes are put up, and he 
has to look at the stakes before the banker has to pay them. 
The banker and the croupier would both look. But there is 
another reason why the stakes must be looked at, and that is 
a reason peculiar to baccarat. It appears you start a baccarat 
table with a bank of, say, £100. You never can be called 
upon to pay the players more than the £100 with which you 
start, that is to say, if at the first coup both tableaux win and 
they win £70, £70 would be paid out to them by the banker 
or the croupier, and at the next coup you never could be called 
upon to pay more than £30, that would be all that would 
be left in the bank, and if the croupier looking round saw 
that the stakes which were upon the table exceeded the sum 
of £30 he would know that they would have to be dealt 
with according to a technical fashion, which I know, but I 
need not stop to explain to you, by which the banker would 
only pay the £30 which remains in his hands. So that the 
croupier at baccarat has not only the ordinary duty of deal¬ 
ing with money and nothing else, collecting the stakes and 
paying the stakes, but he has also the duty before any round 
is played of looking round the table to see whether the 
collective stakes put down upon the table do, or do not, 
exceed the amount which at that moment is in the bank. But 
there is a third reason, and in the gravity of the case you 
will not think I am delaying you, or troubling you in point¬ 
ing this out I am sure—there is a third reason for the banker 
looking very carefully at the stakes that are made, and it is 
this: he may lose to one tableau, and win from the other. 
He may lose to a tableau with £60 staked, he may win from 
a tableau with only £10 staked and, as I have pointed out 
to you before, it may govern his judgment as to whether he 
takes a new card or not; the question of the amount on either 
tableau may govern his judgment whether he takes a new 
card or not. I devoted myself to the explanation of it 
before, and I think I need hardly repeat it, but it is very 
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simple. At six, at baccarat, no player would take another 
card; at four, a player certainly would take another card; at 
five, it would be an open question with him, and it would 
enter his mind—it is the only casual gleam of intelligence 
which gets into a game of baccarat—whether he ought to take 
another card or not. If he took another card the banker would 
know for a certainty that he had not more than five in his 
hand the first time, and supposing he took another card and 
took a nine, then the five, which would be the largest he could 
have had before, must be added to the nine, making fourteen, 
then the ten being cancelled the banker would know that he 
could not have more than four in his hand, and if the banker 
had five in his hand and his tableau, with the four for its 
highest possible, was a large tableau in respect of stakes, 
of course the banker would not run the risk of himself taking 
a nine and reducing his score again. So that you have three 
necessities for looking at the stakes. The croupier has to 
look at them in order to see what he will have to pay and 
receive; the croupier and banker look at them in order to 
see that they do not collectively exceed the amount which 
is in the bank; and the banker looks at them, looks at them 
critically the one side against the other, in order to see 
whether it will be necessary for him to have a new card or 
not. Now, gentlemen, you are asked to believe that at this 
table Sir William Gordon-Cumming sat down and took the 
most conspicuous of all his counters, put it on a sheet of 
white paper, and, in order to make it more conspicuous, 
told the banker, told His Royal Highness, that his stake would 
be found upon the sheet of white paper, and that he went 
on putting it upon the white paper, cheating again and 
again at that table, when I am able to call the hanker and 
the croupier of the second night to say that they never saw 
any cheating at all; and, gentlemen, when there were seated 
at that table persons also of experience—for Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Wilson, Lord Edward Somerset, and Captain Somerset were 
sitting at that table. Lord Edward Somerset and Captain 
Somerset have been here in Court; it was not for me to call 
them, and you may take it as they were not called, that they 
saw nothing. 

Gentlemen, my learned friend quotes against me the very 
reasonable suggestion that if you say a thing has happened— 
if it is said that a thing has happened, and three men are 
called who saw it, it is no answer to call half a dozen men 
who did not see it. No. If you call three men, and they 
say, 44 1 was going down one side of Fleet Street and I saw 
something in a window,” and to contradict that you call six 
men who were walking on the other side of Fleet Street and 
did not see the window at all, the contradiction is idle, I 
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agree; but if you have got a party of players sitting at a 
table so small as that which is described, the size of an 
ordinary whist table, two on either side, and the banker and 
the croupier sitting possibly a little higher, but at all events 
looking down from their table to that table, and the 
experienced players, and the inexperienced players, until 
they were told what to look for, did not see it, what is the 
conclusion ? Why, that these inexperienced players had 
blundered and were mistaken, and attacked the character 
of an honourable gentleman for acts not investigated at the 
time, not capable of being recalled now—except by those who 
have had the happiness of frequent interviews with Mr. 
George Lewis for the purpose of preparing their evidence in 
this case—not now distinctly remembered; but actions which, 
when they are examined, are perfectly consistent with honour¬ 
able dealing on the part of the man who is accused. Let me 
press upon you the importance of that—the people who saw 
this thought that they were going to see it. It is most in¬ 
teresting when you come to analyse the evidence. Mr. Arthur 
Stanley Wilson began by telling you about this incident when 
the three counters were seen on the paper, and he did not 
suggest there was any cheating at all. He then went on to 
say this, that he was looking over Lord Edward Somerset’s 
hand, that Sir William Gordon-Cumming was sitting between 
him and Lord Edward Somerset, Lord Edward Somerset had 
the cards up, Sir William Gordon-Cumming leaned over, 
and you remember Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson said, “ I was 
leaning in the same direction and looked into his hand. 1 
saw something red in his hands.” Try it for yourselves. It 
is almost impossible to arrange red counters in your hands 
in a way that other people looking at them from the outside 
will see them, and yet in such a way that will enable you 
to drop them—but I pass from that. His account is this, 
that there had been a counter placed upon the white paper, 
and that after the card was declared—although he says pre¬ 
sently, “ when it was virtually declared,” for he does not 
quite hold to the expression—after the card was declared 
he said Sir William Gordon-Cumming dropped out of his 
hands three more red counters, so as to make £20. Gentle¬ 
men, £20 on that night was a perfectly phenomenal excep¬ 
tional stake. It would have been noticed directly, and Mr. 
Arthur Stanley Wilson, who is the only authority for this— 
and who, if anybody at the table was what Mrs. Wilson 
called “ a hot-headed boy,” would probably be entitled to 
that distinction—Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson is the only person 
who sees it and suggests to you that whereas right out upon the 
table, on the white paper, in the view of the Prince, of 
the Somersets, of everybody else, one £5 counter had been 
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staked, that after the cards were declared Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming dropped three more red counters upon that 
same piece of white paper, and that they were paid without 
any demur at ail. Gentlemen, this is the only incident of 
cheating alleged to have been seen by any person before 
the idea of cheating got into his mind, and that rests 
upon the evidence of Mr. Stanley Wilson only. But now, 
what did Mr. Stanley Wilson do? Mr. Stanley Wilson, when 
he sees this, tells Mr. Levett. 

Mr. Asquith —There is another incident first. He saw it 
withdrawn. 

The Solicitor-General —My friend is harping on the with¬ 
drawal. I do not understand the way in which the case is 
being fought. My friend interrupts me to say that there was 
another incident of cheating. 

Mr. Asquith —No. My learned friend must not say that; 
I am only correcting him in his sequence of events. 

The Solicitor-General —I am dealing with the incidents 
of cheating. Does my learned friend mean to say that there 
was another before? 

Mr. Asquith —No. 

The Solicitor-General —Then I am right, and I am going 
straight on. After that incident of alleged cheating, he calls 
Mr, Berkeley Levett's attention to it, and then Mr. Berkeley 
Levett sees something. Now, again I ask your attention to 
minute details, for no detail can be too minute when you know 
the results which may depend upon your judgment with regard 
to this matter. But 1 call your attention to this. Mr. 
Berkeley Levett, having been told of this, sees two matters 
and he describes them. If you watch you will notice that the 
incident which he describes as being an act of cheating is 
precisely the same, described in the same language, leaving, 
if it were undetected and unquestioned, the same inference, 
as that first incident of which Mr. Stanley Wilson spoke, 
and which now Mr. Stanley Wilson does not suggest to be 
an act of cheating; for Mr. Berkeley Levett says this, £5 
was staked—still, observe, on the paper—and when the banker 
declared the coup he says Sir William added two other 
counters, and he uses this, which I think must have been 
noticed as a most remarkable expression: “ When I looked 
the second time there were three red counters upon, the paper.' 7 
I dare say there were. There naturally would be. He had 
looked away. He saw the one «£5 counter staked. The coup 
was declared, he looked away for some other purpose, and when 
he looked again there were three upon the table. That is 
precisely what Six William Gordon-Cummnig told you. There 
would be three upon the paper; the one which was first staked, 
the one which the croupier paid, and the one which Sir 
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William Grordon-Cumming had contributed from his own 
stock. But, gentlemen, there is a more important matter 
even than this. I, of course, had to cross-examine to this. I, 
of course, saw the identity in point of description between 
that which Mr. Berkeley Levett said he saw on that occasion 
and that which Mr. Stanley Wilson had stated he saw upon 
the previous occasion—on the very first coup—and so 1 
asked him this, and the answer was the most remarkable 
revelation to you of the fact that it was the expectation of 
seeing that had brought the sight, which I think could possibly 
have been got out in cross-examination. I asked him, te At 
the time you saw what you have described, do you suggest that 
you made up your mind that it was done dishonestly ? ” 
What was his answer—Yes or no? Neither, but this, “ I 
had been told that he was cheating.” No witness could have 
more unconsciously given in evidence to you the current of 
his thoughts with regard to the matter, and the explanation 
of his putting the interpretation of dishonesty upon that 
which might have been perfectly honestly done, than that 
witness unconsciously did on that occasion—an answer which 
deserves to be remembered and quoted. “ At the time you 
saw what you have described, do you suggest that you made 
up your mind that it was done dishonestly? ” ”1 had been 

told that he was cheating.” There is the revelation of the 
whole thing. Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson has told you, and 
you know what sort of evening it was. This was the evening 
of the Monday. They were the two youngest men who were 
sitting at the table. They exchanged their observations, 
observations the extent of which if there had been sitting at 
the table an experienced and intentional cheat, would have 
aroused his attention and put him on his guard. The 
exchange of observations between the young men, and the 
observation of his cards, and so on, would have put him on 
his guard. They exchanged their observations. The moment 
they had exchanged their observations, these two friends who 
had been young men friends tbgether for four or five years— 
one says, f< This fellow next to me is cheating/ 7 and the other 
says, “ It is impossible/ 7 and so on. The next time he looks, 
and he makes up his mind directly it is an act of dishonesty, 
and when he is asked, ff How came you, with a gentleman of 
this character and position, to make up your mind it was 
dishonest, and that if there was anything wrong it might not 
have been an accident? ”—when he is asked how came you 
to do it—I have read you his answer, u I had been told he 
was cheating.” Now just let me ask your attention to this: 
suppose, as I suggest to you, Mr. Berkeley Levett is right, 
and I believe him to be right in his statement of the fact 
certainly, that he did see a £5 counter upon the paper, and 
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that when he looked a second time there were three £5 
counters upon the paper, that would be natural, for, accord¬ 
ing to this system of the coup de trois , there would be first 
one counter, and then for the next coup there would be three 
counters left, making £15—and suppose he won that £15 
he might or might not go on to the £30 stake, but then he 
would come back to the £5 stake, because, as I pointed out 
to you, if he went on doubling, of course a moment must 
come when he must lose everything, and the only chance of 
winning is to take two or three coups that run in succession, 
and then go back to your original stake. Mr. Berkeley 
Levett told you that two or three coups afterwards he had got 
back 'his original stake of £5 ; but he says that two or three 
coups afterwards when the banker declared he had one more 
counter, “ I saw the £5 counter on the table / 9 and he says, 
** he was paid £10.” The paper would be partially con¬ 
cealed, but only from the person sitting next to him. Now 
all these witnesses are uncertain as to who paid the money and 
in what counters the money was paid, and it is precisely what 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming would do if he won £5. Sup¬ 
posing he had had £5 on and he had won £5, the croupier 
had seen it, the banker had seen it, there was no occasion 
for him to say any more about it, he puts down another 
£5 counter, and the £5 counter coming from the croupier 
makes the £15. Here, again, I beg you to observe it is 
impossible to suggest that there is anything which might 
not be reasonably and fairly and honestly explained by the 
system of the coup de trois which was being played by Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming on that occasion. I agree there is 
one incident alleged on the 8th, which this will not explain; 
Mr. Stanley Wilson says there was £5 upon the paper, and 
that with a pencil Sir William Gordon-Cumming pushed a £2 
counter on to the paper. Gentlemen, everybody could have 
seen it if it was done. Mr. Berkeley Levett at that time was 
looking, and had been warned, and was noticing what was 
done, and he never saw it at all; and when one suggests that 
upon such a cloth, as has been described, a tapestry cloth, 
you can push a counter on to the top of a piece of paper that 
is lying on the table, I do not know whether you, gentlemen, 
have tried it or not, but it is a thing which might he done 
perhaps once in a few times, but if it were done it would 
certainly, as I submit to you, attract attention. j 
Just observe what this suggestion is with regard to this 
8th. You know that this gentleman, until he had the mis¬ 
fortune to sit down at the card-table with Stanley Wilson, 
was absolutely unimpeached in his honour; you know that he 
had been living in society where he would have been daily 
under the observation and notice of keen eyes and very 
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strict judgments; he had been playing cards at tables at 
which His Royal Highness had been; he had been accepted 
by His Eoyal Highness as a friend for years, he had been 
playing cards at the mess of his own regiment and wherever 
he went, and whenever he went out in society. Not one 
whisper against him; so absolutely clear and spotless a 
character that these men are shocked and distressed at the idea 
that against such a man such an accusation should be brought, 
that in one night, for the sake of money he did not want 
to be a winner of, from a man for whom he felt, as he showed 
in his actions of that night, that he had a sincere and loyal 
attachment—to cheat that man you are asked to suppose he 
condescends to all the petty trickeries of the Continental card- 
sharper, and that he is experienced in ail the sleight-of-hand 
that can deceive the men, used to play, who are sitting around. 
That is the first night. As to what was noticed on the second 
night I do not wonder at anything being said when we know 
what happened before. Mr. Stanley Wilson and Mr. Berkeley 
Levett, with their great secret, go up and discuss this matter 
in their bedroom. “ Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Bart., 
cheating at cards! Dear old chappie, what is to be done3 n 
“ My God, what are we to do? ” and all the rest of it, and 
these two boys have come to- the conclusion, I do not doubt 
honestly—God forbid I should say a word that to the end 
of their lives would be remembered by them as having been 
a suggestion that they were saying what they knew to be 
untrue—but here these two think they have seen this gentleman 
cheating at cards. Well, what do they do? I do not stop 
to trouble over the details of the preparations of the baccarat 
table for the second night, though it is certainly very curious 
that until Mrs. Wilson came into the box we had been told 
by witness after witness that that baccarat table on the second 
night was arranged in order to prevent any cheating, or to 
make it impossible that there should be any cheating; and 
when Mrs. Wilson comes into the box she gives an entirely 
new description of the whole matter and tells you that His 
Royal Highness had suggested it in the course of the evening, 
before there was any idea of cheating. 

But that is a trivial matter, and I have not time to deal 
with trivial matters with you. I am anxious to keep your 
minds fixed on the real matters that go to the root of this 
case. What did these people do before the baccarat com¬ 
menced? They talked about it to everybody who was not 
entitled to hear it at all. They kept it back scrupulously 
from the man to whom they ought to have gone first. If Mr. 
Stanley Wilson had any idea of filial duty and an English 
gentleman’s honour, he would have gone straight to his father 
and said, " Sir, under your roof I have seen this; it is now 
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for you to take such steps as you may think right with regard 
to it,” and put it in his father's hands. That father is a 
man of honour and reputation, and of ripe age to consider 
these matters, but instead of his being allowed to know any¬ 
thing about it, why, of all the hardships that have been done to 
people in this case—and the hardship that my client has 
suffered is bitter indeed—I confess I think perhaps the worst 
hardship is that of Mr. Wilson, who was excluded from the 
knowledge of all this; for they do not tell him, but they 
determine to seek a ripe and experienced counsellor after—I 
beg pardon—telling Mrs. Wilson, whose husband came up 
so late to bed that she could not tell him that night, and who 
did not want to trouble him when she saw him in the morning; 
but they seek an experienced counsellor, a man of the ripe age 
of, I think, thirty-one, or something of that kind—Mr. Lycett 
Green—whose capacity is that of a Master of Hounds who 
hunts four days a week, and Mr. Lycett Green promptly takes 
it up; he feels that the whole reputation of the family has 
been committed to him; and instead of going to Mr. Wilson, 
who was entitled to know, he goes and tells his father, who 
was not entitled to know at all, a member of Parliament it is 
true, but there are members of Parliament whose advice one 
would not desire to ask in matters of this kind—he goes and 
tells his father, takes his father’s advice, and then for the 
most foolish of all reasons he tells his wife. Why should he 
tell Mrs. Lycett Green? He says proudly in the witness-box 
that he has no secrets from his wife; and he went and told 
his wife, Mrs. Lycett Green, the daughter of the house, that 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was accused of cheating at 
cards. He had no sort of right to tell her, and to set about, 
to her, and through her, the story on this occasion. But they 
had the most charming family party that ever was known. 
The Wilsons are told, Mr. Berkeley Levett is told, Jack 
Wilson tells Lycett Green and Mrs. Wilson, his mother, Mr. 
Lycett Green tells Mrs. Lycett Green, and there are five of 
them all agog to know whether Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
will or will not cheat the following night. They have a 
baccarat table prepared; there is not the slightest doubt as 
to several of them that they thought it was prepared for the 
purpose of preventing Sir William Gordon-Cumming from 
cheating, and having this table prepared arrange themselves 
to sit down to play baccarat with the cheat who in their 
belief had been discovered. Observe it was not a question 
of surmise, impression, or suspicion at the time, because Mr. 
Stanley Wilson says he would stake his life upon it that he 
had seen cheating. He told his mother, who has given him 
a certificate in Court, and says that she never had the least 
cause to distrust his word, and so believed him. Mr. Lycett 
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Green tells his wife, who of course believed him; and then 
the baccarat table is prepared, and they go on. But in order 
apparently that there should be no risk of forgetfulness on 
the part of Mrs. Wilson, her son tells her in the drawing¬ 
room before they pass from the drawing-room into the place 
where they are going to play baccarat: * 1 It will be all right 
to-night because we have got a baccarat table with a chalk 
line on it,” and Mrs. Wilson has the audacity to tell you 
that she went in and sat down at that baccarat table and 
forgot all about it, and my friend, Sir Charles Russell, with 
a grave face, repeats it. 

There is a very interesting incident in this case which 
refers to this. Do you remember the sympathetic manner 
in which Mrs. Arthur Wilson was introduced to you, and 
the way in which she gave her evidence; how that she had 
known Sir William Gordon-Cumming, that she was greatly 
attached to a relative of his? Well, gentlemen, I have no 
reason to suggest that there is not a very dear relative who 
has, up to recently at all events, entertained the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mrs, Wilson, but do you think that if that relative 
of Sir William Gordon-Cumming was so dear to her as she 
desired to represent in the witness-box, that she would have 
gone and sat down at a table at which the brother was sitting, 
knowing that that brother had been charged, or suggested 
to have cheated at cards the night before, and that for half 
an hour it should have passed altogether from her mind? 
Gentlemen, it is an intolerable suggestion. It could not be. 
The moment she looked at Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
she must have remembered that her son had told her that he 
had been detected cheating at cards. According to her account 
she must have had called to her mind the affectionate friend¬ 
ship with the near relative of his whom she so dearly loved, 
and when she looks at him she must be reminded of the 
relative she is so fond of, and she absolutely forgets not only 
that twenty-four hours ago she was told he had cheated at 
cards, but that just before she came into that room her son 
had come to her and whispered it was all right, because he 
could not cheat to-night as there was a chalk line on the 
table. Is it not ridiculous? I say one cannot accept such 
a story. Surely no jury can accept it for a moment against 
the witness of an honourable life. 

Now, the second night they sit down. This time there is 
a table all on one level. It appears, by some accident, that 
all the people who know that Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
has been accused of cheating are sitting very near him. 
You are told that that was an accident. You are told that 
two chairs were left vacant, which happened to put him next 
to Mrs. Lycett Green. If he had taken the other he would 
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have been at another part of the same family party, but 
still close to them. Sitting immediately opposite to them is 
Mr. Berkeley Levett—within three feet. When I first heard 
that dimension mentioned I thought it must be a mistake, 
that you could not have got a table so narrow as three feet to 
play at, but it is so—the table has been measured, and there¬ 
fore within a distance as near as that [describing] you have 
Mr. Berkeley Levett sitting opposite to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming during an hour and a half of baccarat play, and 
he saw nothing wrong whatever in his play and says: “ I 
looked away and did not observe.’’ Curious behaviour for 
an officer of the Scots Guards to sit down immediately opposite 
the lieutenant-colonel of that corps, knowing that that lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel was alleged to have been cheating, and as 
he says himself, knowing that he had been cheating the night 
before, knowing that there were sitting at that table four 
persons at least to whom the secret had been confided, and 
that at any moment any one of those persons might put his 
hand down on the table and say, u That was not the stake 
you had there when the cards were dealt.” I do not envy 
Mr. Berkeley Levett’s feelings during that hour and a half. 
It is a pity he had not the felicity of Mrs. Arthur Wilson, 
who succeeded in forgetting it altogether. But what goes 
on? Now, there is a most interesting event, and the Master 
of the Hounds comes on the scene. Mr. Lycett Green was 
the person who had said ho was going to watch. Now, there 
is no doubt about this at all. This is in Lord Coventry’s 
diary, written the next day—it is not a question of even 
twenty-four hours' interval—that Mr. Lycett Green said he 
was going to watch, and that if they found him cheating 
they would denounce him. Quite right. That was the 
proper attitude. It is at the card-table, and nowhere else, 
that the cheating at cards should be denounced and pointed 
out. To save up an accusation like that, to be in friendship 
with a man you are going to accuse, and then to bring the 
accusation against him in circumstances which would make 
it impossible for him to say anything but “ In the name of 
God, I am not guilty "—that is not the conduct of an honour¬ 
able man, and it never has beenbut Mr. Lycett Green is 
the Master of Hounds, and hunts four days a week. That 
is sufficient occupation for him, and he being thirty years 
of age, is the man who is chosen to represent these young 
men, and he goes with the fullest intention that if he 
sees Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheating he will denounce 
him. Now, gentlemen, what happened? He says that he 
saw Sir William Gordon-Cumming push a blue counter over 
the line, and that it aroused his suspicions; but nobody else 
of all the five suggests that ever they saw a blue counter 
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pushed over the line. That stands on Mr. Lycett Green's 
evidence alone, and it is quite clear that Mr. Lycett Green 
did not think that he had then detected an act of cheating, 
because he had made up his mind to act promptly and 
vigorously whenever the act of cheating was detected; and 
so the next thing that occurs is the incident which un¬ 
doubtedly did occur, the asking for the £10 more. I beg 
you to note the circumstances of this. Tt is the only 
incident to which there is more than one witness—the only 
incident—and there are three. What was the incident? 
Sir William Gordon-Gumming had a £5 counter staked, 
Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson tells you. I do not know that it 
was on paper. For the moment 1 pass away from that. The 
£5 counter was on the table four inches beyond the line; then 
the £10 counter, the brown counter, was pushed, he says, 
just over the line; whereas Mr. Lycett Green, speaking of 
the same incident, says just on the lino, but well away from 
the £5 counter. Then the banker loses and has to pay, and 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming says, “ There is another £10, 
sir, to come here." That is to the Prince of Wales, upon 
which the Prince says, “ Give him another tenner, Owen " 
(speaking to General Owen Williams), and “ I wish you would 
put your counters so that they can be seen better," or some¬ 
thing of that kind—“ in a more conspicuous place," or some 
observation of that kind. The moment Mr. Lycett Green 
heard that said by His Royal Highness, his loyal heart was 
quite satisfied that there was something wrong. He jumped 
up from the table, and went away from the table; he felt 
that he had seen an act of cheating, and what was the course 
he took? This Master of Hounds knew what ought to be 
done. He knew that if you think a man is going to cheat, 
and you find him out at cheating, that then and there, on 
the spot, at any cost, you should make the accusation, or 
ever thereafter hold your peace about it; and so he had 
told Lord Coventry that if they found him out they would 
denounce him. He jumped up, full of valiant resolution, 
and he changed his mind. He went away, and—wrote to 
his mother-in-law 1 

It is not my fault, and it is not my wish, if the putting 
of these things in their close relationship appears a laughing 
matter. It is no laughing matter to the man I am defending 
here in this Court; but it is ridiculous to talk of evidence 
of people like this as evidence upon which a life is to be 
ruined and a reputation wrecked. He gets up, and he goes 
into another room, writes the note, and sends it to Mrs. 
Wilson. Do you , remember that odd little incident that 
occurred when my learned friend, Sir Charles Russell, was 
describing to you Mr. Lycett Green's conscientious and high- 
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minded conduct? Said my learned friend, in the moat 
magnificent tones of elevated morality which he could use: 
“ Mr. Green saw this. He got up from the table; he would 
not play again. He did not sit down to play; ” and my 
learned friends behind began tugging at his gown, and told 
him he was making a mistake, and he Baid, “ Well, well, 
he did sit down, and played for the rest of the evening.” 
Mr. Lyeett Green comes back to that room again, sits down 
at that table with the man he called a scoundrel in the letter 
he wrote to his mother-in-law, and goes on peacefully playing 
during the rest of the evening—this Master of Hounds—and 
bottles up the accusation until the night after the Leger, 
when probably lie felt a little more valiant, and he thought he 
might make it and stick to it, and ask to be secured against 
an action, if Sir William Gordon-Cumming threatened one. 

Going through the incidents of the two nights, I have now 
come to the evidence of Mrs. Lyeett Green, who speaks as to 
the £10. “ Owen, give him £10 more,” and so on, and the 

sort of thing that if it had occurred would have checked any 
inclination to cheat, supposing there had been any such 
inclination, and would have shown that the man was likely 
to he found out. One of the witnesses, Mr. Lyeett Green, 
represents Sir William Gordon-Cumming—for to that 
picturesque and complete state the evidence has come—look¬ 
ing round to see whether people were noticing him before he 
put a counter over the line. If Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
had been cheating, and deliberately cheating, these whisper¬ 
ings of Mr. Stanley Wilson and Mr. Berkeley Levett on the 
first night, the getting up from the table of one of the players, 
and the sending the note in by the butler to the hostess, could 
not have escaped his attention, and must have checked it. 
Nor is it conceivable that if he had been cheating he would 
have called upon His Royal Highness to pay an extra £10, 
knowing that he dishonestly pushed that £10 counter forward 
and only put it at a place where its position would attract 
attention and comment. But, gentlemen, after this what 
happens? This letter had been sent to Mrs. Wilson; and 
now just that happens which you might expect. Up to that 
moment, on neither night, had Mrs. Wilson seen any cheating 
at all, but when Mr. Lyeett Green wrote her a letter, and said 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was a scoundrel and was cheat¬ 
ing, she saw it at once, and saw it in such a manner that 
it is perfectly ridiculous to read the evidence, or to hear the 
evidence, which she gave on Friday. Mrs. Wilson was farther 
off from Sir William Gordon-Cumming than the Prince of 
Wales, General Owen Williams, Lord Edward Somerset, 
Captain Somerset, Mr. Berkeley Levett, and Lady Coventry, 
certainly—she was certainly farther off than all of these, and 
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she says that she saw a £10 counter on one occasion dropped, 
and a £10 counter on another occasion pushed so openly over 
the line that she wondered the others did not see it. She might 
well wonder the others did not see it. There were three of 
them looking for it, Mr. Lycett Green, Mrs. Lycett Green, and 
Mr. Stanley Wilson, and none of them saw it. But more 
than that, you heard Mrs. Wilson's evidence on Friday. At 
that time Lady Coventry was handling the cards. Lady 
Coventry's hand had attracted the attention ol* the whole 
party. She was having a special run of good fortune, and, 
as I should have expected of Lady Coventry, only playing 
for small and trifling stakes—a few shillings, using these 
smaller class of counters—not gambling. She was being 
assisted with her cards by Sir W T illiam Gordon-Cumming. 
To that point, her cards and the place where those cards were 
being placed, the eyes of all the tableau were directed, for 
two reasons, not only because upon the success of Lady 
Coventry’s cards their success depended, but because of all 
the players who were playing at that tableau. Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming was playing highest. He was putting the 
largest stakes, and so the attention of the whole tableau was 
directed to Lady Coventry's cards, and Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming's stakes, and it is only Mrs. Wilson, who has had 
a letter from her son-in-law, who sees him openly pushing 
the counters over the chalk line. 

I have gone through the evidence of these two nights. I 
have pointed out to you that, so far from being the cumula¬ 
tive evidence of five witnesses, except for one incident, and 
that is the asking for the extra £10, which, if it had involved 
him in suspicion of dishonesty, would have brought that 
suspicion to the mind of His Royal Highness and of General 
Owen Williams—with the exception of that incident there is 
only one person to speak to either of these two different 
occasions, and you are asked to believe on their evidence that 
with all the resources and cleverness of a conjurer. Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming is manipulating the counters, and flicking 
them, or pushing them, or dropping them, or withdrawing 
them, and that he is doing all this with such remarkable and 
discriminating skill that he can be seen by everybody who 
expected to see him, and by nobody else. That is the case that 
is put before you. There is much detail, and there has been 
much detail as to other matters, and as to what was seen. 
The only way of testing witnesses like these is to ask them 
what they know about other things. You will see at once 
that an accusation like this made against a gentleman—he 
cannot answer it except by saying, “ I did not do it/' If 
he were playing honestly there is no coup out of the whole 
series that would attract his particular attention, and the 
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only possible way of testing and gauging the evidence of people 
who come to make charges like this is by asking them to tell 
what else was happening, and to give particulars as to other 
things. It is a most remarkable thing, and I dare say you 
noticed my asking the question, that when Mr. Berkeley Levett 
and the other witnesses were speaking about this £5 coup 
and the £15 being received, I asked, I think in every case— 

I meant to in every case — ct What rlid he stake the next 
time? ” and they could never tell me. “ What did he stake 
the time before? ” They could not tell me on any one 
occasion, and though, if these people were right, their atten¬ 
tion must have been riveted to the table, and they would have 
watched, one would think, what happened immediately after¬ 
wards, there is not one of them who can tell me what he staked 
l>efore or what he staked afterwards, though the answer to 
that would show you at once that he was playing upon the 
system which has been described to you by Stanley Wilson, 
and, before we knew it was important, was described by Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming himself. Take an instance of their 
not being able to say what happened. My learned friend 
cross-examined Mr. Lveett Green as to the state of things on 
that evening with regard to which one would have thought 
the recollection, even of a Master of Hounds, would be clear. 
He is asked this: 

<( Q. Had Sir William Gordon-Cumming a piece of paper 
before him?—A. I cannot say. 

“ Q. Was he using a pencil?—A. I cannot say. 

“ Q. Was he smoking?—A. I do not know. 

“ Q. Had he a tumbler in front of him?—A. I cannot say.’' 

And the moment you get them off the particular point which 
was in their minds, and which they went to look for—some¬ 
thing which would indicate the cheating—the moment you 
get off that, they are all astray, and can tell you nothing at 
all about it. 

I have seriously addressed myself to the analysis and dis¬ 
cussion of the evidence, for this reason. If, as I hope and 
trust, you give a verdict for Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
in this case, it shall not, if I can help it, ever be said that 
that verdict was got from you by an appeal to your sympathies 
or to your pity. Other persons outside this Court are inter¬ 
ested in this case. Other persons besides those of his own 
family look with the keenest eyes upon that which has been 
said from beginning to end of this case, and I want them to 
be able to say by-and-by, when they speak of the incidents of 
this trial, that "his counsel was not content to beg from the 
pity or the sympathy of the jury a verdict of acquittal for 
a gallant soldier, but that he showed the jury by argument 
and analysis addressed to the evidence before them that there 
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was no evidence upon which they could convict a gentleman 
of such an offence. 

Now I pass from the analysis of this part of the evidence. 
It has taken me longer than I expected to have to spend upon 
it, but I must come to another subject. I have dealt with the 
evidence as to facts. The next part of my learned friend's 
argument was: “ He must be guilty because his friends, the 
Prince, General Owen Williams, and Lord Coventry, thought 
that the evidence was overwhelming," and, as I told you I 
should, I now come back to this question of belief in the 
accusation. Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams have 
distinctly said that they believed in the accusation that was 
made against him. With regard to His Royal Highness, I 
would ask you to observe the careful terms in which His 
Royal Highness answered the question which one of your 
number put to him. Two questions were asked by one of your 
number; and the second question was an important one, as to 
whether His Royal Highness believed in this accusation, and 
I think you noticed that His Royal Highness, with an 
expressive movement of the shoulders, said: " They seemed 
so strongly supported—unanimously so—by those who brought 
them forward, that I felt that no other course was open to me 
but to believe what I was told." Now, those were the exact 
words of the answer, and I do not doubt that His Royal 
Highness had the impression upon his mind that he had been, 
when he dealt with this accusation, in possession of the 
evidence of five witnesses. But, gentlemen, he had nothing 
of the kind. The unanimous story of the five witnesses was 
nothing but the statement of Mr. Lycett Green, supported by 
answers to questions of His Royal Highness to Mr. Stanley 
Wilson, and by one answer of a most remarkable character 
from Mr. Berkeley Levett. Let me get rid of Mr. Berkeley 
Levett, for he, at all events, was one of the persons stated 
as being one of the witnesses on whose authority His Royal 
Highness at that moment felt compelled to accept the truth 
of the accusation against his friend. What happened with 
Mr. Berkeley Levett? We have heard from Mr. Berkeley 
Levett that His Royal Highness had listened to the statement 
of Mr. Lycett Green—he had asked questions of Mr. Stanley 
Wilson as to the details of that statement, and then he turned 
to Mr. Berkeley Levett and said, " I believe you saw it too? " 
upon which Mr. Berkeley Levett said, " Well, it is a painful 
thing for me" (or some words of that sort), "because he 
is an officer of my regiment, but I did "—but that was all 
that Mr. Berkeley Levett said to anybody, and the details 
of the accusation were not mentioned. The circumstances 
under which Mr. Berkeley Levett had seen it were not men¬ 
tioned, and it is impossible to say whether the question was 
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asked, a most important question, “ Had your mind been 
put on the idea of cheating before you saw it? ” It is 
impossible to say. All the evidence that was before them— 
this which is called overwhelming evidence—was the evidence 
of Mr. Lycett Green, supported, as 1 say, by the answers of 
Mr. Stanley Wilson, and by the only statement, as far as 
the JPrince was concerned, from Mr. Berkeley Levett; and 
(it is amazing to think of it) General Owen Williams and 
Lord Coventry before they go to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming have made up their minds what would be the best 
thing to do. I do not say that they had decided finally upon 
the course that they should adopt, but before they saw Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming they had suggested one to the 
other, ” Let us have a promise not to play cards again, 
and a promise of secrecy, and then it will be all at an end.” 
How Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams ever per¬ 
suaded themselves that they could honourably adopt that 
course I cannot see. This man had been their friend for 
years, he had been the comrade of General Owen Williams for 
thirty years; they had been together as soldiers; they would 
have shared each other’s perils; they would willingly have 
adventured life for each other had they been together, they 
very likely have done so travelling through the world; but 
the moment this accusation is made against him, made by 
people like this, meeting in this way, evidenced by this frag¬ 
mentary statement, supported only by the confirmation of 
otherwise almost silent witnesses who agreed with what was 
being said at that moment, before they ask him whether 
there was any foundation for it or not, they suggest to each 
other, “ Suppose he signs a paper that he will not play 
cards again, and then we get a promise from these people 
that they will not take any further notice.” 

Now that is the course which they took. It is not for me 
to comment upon them further. It is the most painful of 
duties to have to say as much as I have had to say. To me 
it is most painful, and I will not say a syllable more than I 
am compelled, but I cannot help pressing upon you the course 
which was taken with regard to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, If my learned friend, Sir Charles Russell, had 
not made so strong a point of this, I should have gladly 
abstained from commenting upon it, but he has made it the 
very point and front of this case, and he has said to you 
In your hearing, with indignant tones, ” Is it possible that 
a man of honour should sign that which he is told, and 
which he knows, will be read and accepted as an acknow¬ 
ledgment of his guilt, when he himself knows that he is 
innocent 1 ” I retort the question—” Is it possible that men 
of honour, after twenty or thirty years of friendship, applied 
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to by their comrade to advise him in the circumstances of 
the time, could advise him to sign a document which would 
condemn him, as they believe, if ever the scandal comes to 
be discussed, a document which they have already told his 
accuser, Mr. Lycett Green, will be a safeguard and pro¬ 
tection to him in case Sir William Gordon-Cumming ever 
brings an action against him for the slander? 99 I do not 
understand it, and I cannot imagine the thoughts that must 
have been in the minds of General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry. But this I know, there is one explanation I hinted 
at in my opening speech, hinted at in terms so carefully 
chosen that my learned friend might well have accepted them, 
and not forced me to put it in a stronger way—the reason 
was to save the Prince of Wales. I suggested in my opening 
speech that it was the idea of scandal attaching to the Prince 
of Wales that had induced the signing of this document. 
My friend would not have it. I put it as mildly as I possibly 
could, but my friend would not have it, and he proceeded 
to cross-examine Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and he of 
course obtained an apparently easy triumph over me from 
his evidence. He said to Sir William Gordnn-Cumming, 
“ Sir William, baccarat is an innocent game?—Certainly. 
You do not see any scandal about playing baccarat?—None.” 
Of course not; he was playing baccarat himself. He thinks, 
as a great many people th.ink, that there is no harm what¬ 
ever in the playing of baccarat, and in my opening speech I 
did say, and I keep to it, that I do not see anything very 
serious in the way of reprobation which is to be dealt out 
to those who, having ample means and ample leisure, choose 
to enjoy themselves by games of this kind. I put it, and 
I do not want to get away from it, although, as I Bay, I 
put it in somewhat moderate language, having regard to the 
other circumstances of the case, but my friend would not 
have it. He insisted on it that there was no scandal affect¬ 
ing His Royal Highness—that the only possible reason for 
their suggesting this to Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
that they felt that he was gone, that the evidence against him 
was so conclusive and overwhelming that he never again 
under any circumstances could hold up his head, and that it 
was in mercy to him that they suggested this writing and 
this settlement. My learned friend would not admit that 
there was any question with regard to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. Now, let me quite frankly say what 
I have to say before I read what Lord Coventry had to say 
about the matter. Sir William Gordon-Cumming and those 
who share the society which he then enjoyed are entitled to 
choose their amusements, and they may not think that there 
is scandal attaching to the playing of a game like this. 
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Rut there are the great masses of our people whose knowledge 
of gaming principally is that a dub is visited and the people 
prosecuted for playing baccarat there, or an innkeeper loses 
his licence because betting on horses is allowed on his 
premises; and in a great, part of the community of which we 
are members there must be, I aiu sorrowful to think, a keen 
and an abiding feeling that this unhappy incident ought 
never to have been allowed to occur, because the circumstances 
were those which are at variance with the feelings and the 
consciences of the people. And Lord Coventry and General 
Owen Williams, when they were thinking of this matter, 
what did they think would be said if the scandal was over 
Doncaster racecourse the next day? They knew it would be 
said that at a country house at Yorkshire, the master of 
which disapproved of the playing of baccarat within its 
walls, that game had been played in the circumstances which 
f forbear to detail, but which now are familiar to you by 
the evidence in this case, ami they thought, and as I believe 
rightly thought, that they would do good service to him 
whom they wore bound to think of in circumstances of this 
kind, if they took a course which would allow the whole 
matter to pass into oblivion. We cannot, perhaps, all of 
ns understand the feelings which they had at the time, but 
there is a strong and subtle influence of royalty—a personal 
influence—which has adorned our history with chivalrous 
deeds; and has perplexed the historian with unknightly and 
dishonouring deeds done by men of character, and done by 
them because they gave their honour as freely as they would 
have given their lives, to save the interests of a dynasty 
or to conceal the foibles of a prince. That is what was in 
the minds of Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams, 
ft is perhaps a generous and a loyal feeling; but, what has 
seemed to me during the days of this trial the cruelty of 
the whole thing is this. We know that was what was felt. 
There is no room for controversy now. It does not rest on 
the speculation of an advocate, or the inference from the 
ambiguous answer to a question. Here in Lord Coventry's 
diary we find it, written the next day, contradicting every 
syllable of the speech which, in ignorance of that diary, my 
learned friend made when he was opening his case; “ We 
were induced to recommend this course because we desired, 
if possible, to avoid the scandal which would naturally 
attach to the publication of the circumstances, and to keep 
the name of the Prince of Wales out of it; and also out of 
consideration for our hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson, 
who are at this time in domestic affliction." 

That closes the controversy between my learned friend 
and myself as to the reasons for which it was desired to keep 
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this secret. But if we are to think with approval or even with 
leniency of the conduct of General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry in allowing their old friend to take this course, 
which he is now denounced for as a dishonouring act, is there 
not something to be said for the sentiment of loyalty on the 
part of Sir William Gordon-Cumming? He knew as well as 
Lord Coventry that the scandal would be an unpleasant one. 
He knew it would cause pain to the Prince whose kindly 
Friendship he had enjoyed for so many years. He owed much 
to the Prince of Wales. It is easy for a prince to pick up 
friends—one passes away—there are plenty ready to come 
if he will only accept them to his intimacy and his confidence, 
and it is felt, and must be felt, to be an honour to a man to 
be admitted to such intimacy and confidence. Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had enjoyed it and was grateful for it, was 
loyal to the Prince who had been so kind to him; and if Lord 
Coventry and General Owen Williams are to be approved or 
excused when they advised their old comrade to sign the paper 
which they knew doomed him to a life of suspicion and of 
misery and of ultimate dishonour—if they are to be approved 
or excused for doing that, because of their devotion to the Prince 
whom they desired to serve, let Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
at least have this credit too, that he, protesting he was not. 
guilty, asking to be sent to his colonel, or the commander-in- 
chief, for investigation, when the paper at last is brought to 
him, and he is told that unless he signs it he will next day 
be denounced as a cheat, refusing then to sign it, as Lord 
Coventry told you, turning away—he will not put his hand to 
the paper, and at last he turns to them and says, <f Coventry, 
you are an old friend of mine. Owen Williams, we have been 
comrades for years. Advise me what to do.” They advise 
him to sign it* Was there no loyalty to the Prince of Wales 
in the man who sacrificed himself, as his old friends were 
willing to sacrifice him, in order to save the reputation of 
one whose kindness during those years, whatever may happen 
here, will always be a recollection he is entitled to remember 
with pride? He has been taunted by my learned friend; it 
has been said that his conduct in signing this must condemn 
him, and you have been asked, in those tones whose power I 
for one am able to appreciate, to say that after the signing of 
that dishonouring document, for that is my friend's own 
word, there is no room for controversy—that the book is 
closed, the account made up, the evidence concluded, and 
that the signing of that document condemns him for all time. 
Just think, the mind they must have been in who suggested 
his signing that document. My friend, to my amazement, when 
I had spoken about the disturbing hospitality of Tranby 
Croft, turned to me and asked if I suggested that Sir William 
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Gordon-Cumming was drunk on that night of the 10th. Well, 
the brief insanity of drink would be perhaps an easy explana¬ 
tion. 1 give no such explanation. The Prince of Wales, 
General Owen Williams, and Lord Coventry were all parties 
with -him to the signing of that document, and to the terms 
which were embodied in it. What did they think? Did they 
think that this was going to be kept a secret? They say they 
did. If you believe them, you accept their veracity at the 
expense of their good sense. Who could have imagined it 
would be kept secret i Why, the next day, on Doncaster race¬ 
course, the party from Tranby Croft appeared, and Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming was not with them. The question 
is asked at once, “ Where is Sir William Gordon-Cumming ? ” 

Oh, he went to town this morning, ” told to men with 
whom probably he had made arrangements as to meeting 
them, as to tiie transaction of pleasure or of business upon 
the racecourse.; and then there is, as you know, the ” pro¬ 
nouncing of some doubtful phrase, as ‘ Well, we know,’ 
or * We could an if we would/ or € If we list to speak/ or 
* There be an if they might/ or such ambiguous giving out/' 
as leaves the stigma on his character. And here, again, he 
is not to go to Mar. lie has been the friend of the Duke of 
Fife, and has an engagement to visit there, and he has to send 
an excuse—not to come. What questions would be asked then? 
Or, again, the next time he goes to take his place at the mess. 
He goes to take his place at the mess as an honourable man, 
with the consent and the concurrence of the Prince of Wales, 
and General Owen Williams, and Lord Coventry. The mesB 
breaks up, the whist table is there, and instead of sitting 
down as usual he says he is not going to play, and he must 
make some excuse, and Lord Coventry, to whom, of all men in 
English society, perhaps, one might fairly have thought one 
could appeal as a man of sense as well as a man of honour 
in difficulties of this kind, says, “ I never thought it would 
com© out, and as to what was to happen if it were talked 
about, I never thought about it at all.” Why, of course that 
happened which anybody could have foreseen, it became 
known. 

Now, is it true that he tried to slip out of the army with 
half-pay, without an investigation? It has been negatived 
by the evidence. The first person, according to the evidence, 
who suggested submitting this matter to the commander-in- 
chief, or the commanding officer, was Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming. He suggested it, they say, in His Royal Highness's 
presence, and nothing was said in answer to that suggestion 
by His Royal Highness. Afterwards, in the agony of the 
necessity of finally deciding if he will put his hand to that 
document or not, he refuses to sign it, and says again, “ I 
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want the case put before the commander-in-chief,’* and then 
General Owen Williams says, " I was nettled at the sug¬ 
gestion." General Owen Williams positively resented the 
suggestion that the matter should be put before the com- 
mander-in-chief, and so the unhappy and ill-advised soldier 
goes his way, and hopes against hope that nothing more will 
be heard of it. He is living in the misery of knowing that, 
while the scandal affecting the Prince has by his self-sacrifice 
been for the time avoided, he has left in the hands of some¬ 
body else a paper which no one will ever hereafter see, if 
it be brought to light, without believing that he acknowledged 
himself a cheat. During those months of misery he tried to 
live his usual life, and then he found that it was beginning to 
be known, and he was the first person who went to the 
military authorities, and on the 25th of January put the 
matter before Colonel Stracey. My learned friend talks 
about trying to slip out of the army with half-pay. If, 
when the matter had recently taken place, in September, 
October, November, or December, he had sent in his papers 
and asked to retire on half-pay and said no more, he probably 
could have done so and secured his honourable retirement 
from Her Majesty’s service, but when be had once told Colonel 
Stracey what had taken place he made it impossible for him 
to retire upon half-pay without an investigation. That once 
said (and it was the first time Colonel Stracey had heard of 
it), Colonel Stracey himself could not allow an officer to retire 
upon half-pay without informing the authorities of the army 
that against that officer a dreadful and serious accusation had 
been brought. So, on the 25th of January, at the very moment 
that he went to Colonel Stracey with regard to the retirement 
from the army, sending in his papers as the natural 
accompaniment of telling Colonel Stracey what had taken 
place; an event which he knew must be followed by a military 
inquiry; when he went on that day he put it absolutely out 
of his own power—out of hope—by his own action—that he 
should be allowed to retire on half-pay. 

The Lord Chief Justice —He applied to retire. 

The Solicitor-General —Yes, on that day, telling Colonel 
Stracey. 

The Lord Chief Justice —He applied at the same time to 
retire on half-pay. 

The Solicitor-General —Yes; "simultaneously" was the 
word he used. He applied to retire on half-pay, but instead 
of trying to slip out of the army before Colonel Stracey had 
heard of it, and getting his retirement on half-pay, and then 
the matter being heard of when it was too late to investigate 
it, he told Colonel Stracey at the same time, and so made it 
inevitable that an inquiry should take place before he was 
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allowed to retire on half-pay. Now, observe what happens 
the next day. Up to that date—the 25th of January—he had 
no knowledge of what had been said against him at all. He 
had asked Lord Coventry, “ What do they say? ” and Lord 
Coventry did not know any detail, and could not have told 
him. He had asked Lord Coventry the name of his accusers, 
and he had been told of Mr. Lycett Green and Arthur Stanley 
Wilson, and Lord Coventry does not know he had been told 
any other name, but on the 26th he went to the friends by 
whose advice he had signed the paper; he saw them in the 
morning; it was arranged they were to get the paper and see 
him in the afternoon; he came back in the afternoon; he read 
the pr4cis; he took objection to that part of it which was 
indicated by Lord Coventry, and he then said to them, tc What 
do you advise? 77 They had no advice to give him. Their 
views had been bound and closed up by the idea of this never 
coming out at all. They had treated him as a friend after¬ 
wards. They had shaken hands with him after he had signed 
what they called a dishonouring document. They had met 
him at the clubs; General Owen Williams had written to him, 
u My dear Bill; 77 Lord Coventry had written to him, “ Dear 
Sir William/' and “ Tours truly, Coventry/ 7 after this time; 
and then, on the 26th, when they are face to face with that 
which they should always have foreseen, their capacity for 
advice is gone. They have no advice to give him at all. 
He took his own course. It is for you to vindicate that course 
by the verdict which you give in this case. He determined 
upon a public examination of these facts. He applied for a 
copy of the record. Until he got a copy of the record he could 
not tell who had actually made the statement against him. 
On the 5th of February he got a copy of the record, and on 
the 6th of February a writ was issued against every person 
mentioned in it as having made a statement to his discredit. 
By every means that we have known this trial has been 
hastened, in order that he should be able to come into Court 
to vindicate himself, and when the trial is called on he goes 
into the witness-box first, to face that cross-examination which 
has terrors for men who have shameful secrets to conceal, or a 
disgraceful past to reveal to the world, but has no terrors for 
a man who could come into this or any Court, and face any 
cross-examination which envy or malice could suggest, know¬ 
ing that “ whatever record leapt to light, he never should be 
shamed/ 7 So he gave his statement and his evidence before 
you, and it is for you to decide upon it. I ask you, in his 
name, to clear him of the charge. It is too late to undo much 
of the mischief which, however this case was treated, could 
not Imt arise from this discussion. It may be too late to save 
the reputation of some of those who have been mentioned in 
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the case; it is not too late for yon to prevent the completion 
of the sacrifice of a gallant officer to the desire to keep a pain¬ 
ful secret quiet. The motto of his race is “ Without fear.” 
He came without fear into the witness-box, for he had nothing 
to conceal. He sits without fear at this moment, for he 
believes, as I believe, that honesty is safe in the hands of a 
British jury, and that he has good reason to hope that the 
result will happen, which I believe will not be unwelcome to 
some of those upon whom I have been obliged to make sharp 
comments—that result which will assure the Prince, General 
Owen Williams, and Lord Coventry, that they made an honest 
but a sad mistake—that the man they had known and 
honoured was worthy of their friendship and their esteem—a 
result which will wipe a stain from a noble service and a 
gallant regiment, and will send Sir William Gordon-Curaming 
back, with that title-deed in his hand, to public service and 
private friendship, which will be written in the verdict given 
by you that clears him of this foul charge. 


The Court adjourned. 
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Seventh Day—Tuesday, 9th June, 1891. 

Upon his lordship taking his seat upon the bench, 

General Owen Williams —My lord, as a witness in this 
case I have to ask your lordship’s protection. Yesterday the 
Solicitor-General, in the course of his speech, thought proper 
to accuse Lord Coventry and myself- 

The Solicitor-General —My lord, I ask your lordship that 
no statement of this kind should be allowed to be made in 
Court. General Owen Williams has no privilege here. 

The Lord Chief Justice —What do you want protection 
from? 

General Owen Williams' —We were accused of crime, my 
lord—of an abominable crime. 

The Lord Chief Justice — I do not now recall the 
expression; but I am afraid the law is inflexible. 

General Owen Williams —We were accused of sacrificing 
an innocent man. 

The Lord Chief Justice —In the discharge of his duty 
there is no control over the proceedings of counsel. 

General Owen Williams —I was going to ask to be put 
into the witness-box in order to refute the statement which 
counsel made without any evidence or justification. I ask it, 
my lord, with great respect. 

The Lord Chief Justice —Counsel must always speak under 
the sanction and the control of their professional duty, and 
I am afraid that if you consult authorities you will find that 
there is absolutely no restraint on the language of counsel 
when it is relevant; and, indeed, it is very doubtful whether 
there is restraint when the language is not relevant. 

General Owen Williams —I only thought it due to 
myself, my lord, to apply to be put into the witness-box and 
refute that statement. 

The Lord Chief Justice—I am afraid I cannot allow you 
to do that. 


Charge to the Jury. 

The Lord Chief Justice —Gentlemen of the jury, in this 
case Sir William Gordon-Cumming is the plaintiff, and 
the five persons whose names you have heard repeatedly in 
Court—Mr. and Mrs. Lycett Green, Mrs. Arthur Wilson, 
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Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson, and Mr. Berkeley Lovett 
—are the defendants, and the ad ion is an action 
of slander. Sir William Gordon-Cuznming complains 
of the defendants that they have stated of him 
defamatory words which are actionable. Some time 
ago there might have been considerable difficulty in estab¬ 
lishing that the words used on this occasion were actionable. 
I do not say that it could not have been done, but there 
would have been some difficulty about it. But by a statute 
of the Queen, passed in the 8th and 9th years of her reign, 
chapter 109, section 17, it was expressly enacted that any 
one who cheated at cards—I put it into short language for 
you—should be guilty of a misdemeanour, and punishable 
accordingly. Therefore, since the passing of that statute 
of the Queen, if there was any doubt before, that doubt has 
been cleared away, and unquestionably the charge in this 
case is a charge against Sir William Gordon-Cumming, on 
which, if he had been indicted in a Court of criminal justice, 
he might have been found guilty, and, if found guilty, he 
might have been punished. 

Now, the distinction between an action of libel and an 
action of slander is this: they are both comprised under the 
general name of defamation. You may defame your neigh¬ 
bour by writing, or you may defame him by word of mouth, 
but the rules of law as applied to writing and to words spoken 
are very different. The law has always, time out of mind, 
borne very much more hardly upon written statements than 
upon statements made by word of mouth, and for obvious and 
good reasons. A man must think and consider before he puts 
down on paper anything to the detriment of his neighbour, 
but a man in heated blood, in passion, provoked, under a 
sense of injury perhaps to himself, may say a variety of 
things defamatory of his neighbour which, unless they are 
followed by certain legal consequences, the law has always 
held not to be subject-matters of action. But it has always 
been held that if you accuse your neighbour by word of mouth 
of a crime it is not necessary to go further. If you charge a 
man with an indictable offence, or with other things which T 
need not trouble you with, although that was only by word of 
mouth, an action will lie. In this case, therefore, there can 
be no doubt that, Sir William Gordon-Cumming having been 
accused of an indictable offence, he has an action at law if he 
thinks fit to bring it. In this case we are free from any 
question as to whether the occasion is privileged or not, 
which sometimes raises difficulties. There may be times when 
it is not only the privilege but the duty of a man to make a 
statement defamatory of his neighbour. Always he may make 
it if it is true, and if he can prove it to be true that is an 
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answer to a civil action. The truth is the question in this 
case. The sole question is whether in the words that the 
defendants uttered of the plaintiff they spoke the truth. 
That is the simple question. If they did speak the truth, if 
you find that the defendants spoke the truth in substance— 
because no one is held to every syllable and every letter of 
his accusation—and in good sense—your verdict ought to be 
for the defendants. If you think that what they have said 
—in the same way looked at broadly as a matter of substance 
—is not true, that Sir William Gordon-Cumming did not 
in any common and ordinary sense cheat at cards, then 
your verdict ought to be for him. If your verdict is for 
him, then there is the question, which I take first in order 
that it may not prejudice the matter at all, of damages. 

The question of damages has been very temperately and 
very properly put by the Solicitor-General. Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming does not come here to make a fortune out 
of the pockets of rich defendants. He disclaims it alto¬ 
gether, and, although the personal and wordly position of 
the defendants is a matter that you have a right to consider, 
in this case you are relieved from any such consideration by 
the course taken by the plaintiff's counsel (which I heartily 
approve), that this claim is not put forward as a means of 
getting money, but that it is put forward as a means of clear¬ 
ing character. Character, as the Solicitor-General has very 
properly said, will be sufficiently cleared by such damages 
as arc commonly called not contemptuous. If you give a 
substantial verdict that is quite sufficient. Of course, if you 
think there are any circumstances which, on the one hand, 
tend to increase the guilt, so to say—the improper conduct 
—of the defendants, or, on the other hand, if there has been 
conduct on the part of the plaintiff that, without justifying, 
shows that there was a good deal of ground for what they 
said, or that he, by his conduct, gave colour to the statements 
that were made—then, although that is not strictly speaking 
to be taken into your estimate, yet inasmuch as it removes 
all circumstances of aggravation, and inasmuch as it shows 
that the statements were made bona fide and without any 
personal malice, it so far tends negatively to mitigate the 
damages. I think that is pretty nearly all I need say upon 
the damages. 

If you think there is any reason to suppose that there 
was any spiteful intention to oppress, to crush, to annoy, 
and to destroy, that is a matter—quite irrespective of the 
position in life of the defendants—that ought to be con¬ 
sidered. If, on the other hand, you think that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, although a gallant soldier, gave cause 
for what was done, and prevented, by the action he took, 
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either the softening or the withdrawal of the charge, that 
ought to tend—I won’t say to mitigate the damage, but to 
remove from your minds any ground for increasing the 
damage beyond that which, if you think the statement untrue, 
it would be proper to accompany the verdict with. Now, 
gentlemen, these are observations with which I have to begin 
this case. 1 am thankful that 1 have allowed the night to 
intervene, for, without wanting to pay undue compliments 
that it would be unworthy of me to pay and for other people 
to receive, I cannot help feeling that you were subjected 
yesterday to influences of unusual power and ability. The 
learned counsel whom you heard are certainly, if not the 
foremost, among the foremost men of which the English bar 
can boast. They used their great powers to the utmost, and 
it is more satisfactory, perhaps, that the humble jog-trot of 
a summing-up should intervene between you and your 
verdict than that you should come to a verdict with your 
minds necessarily disturbed by the very great ability which 
both learned counsel showed yesterday. 

There are two points to which you must steadily direct 
your attention. The two issues are, guilty or not guilty on 
the part of the defendants, and, if the defendants are guilty, 
then the amount of damage. I must say to you what is by 
no means in this case a matter of course—I entreat you to 
keep your minds steadily on the evidence in the case. A 
learned and very able counsel told you the other day that he 
hoped you would understand a good many things that I did 
not, and, so far as he is concerned, the whole thing has passed 
away from my mind. He was entitled to make that remark 
if he thought fit. But he also said he hoped you would 
understand a good many things that did not appear on the 
surface. Now, against that, gentlemen, as a judge, I most 
emphatically protest. We have nothing to do with things 
that are not upon the surface. We have come here to try an 
important, but a simple issue, and not what there is beside 
that issue in the public mind, what there may be in the 
public press, or what there may be in our own minds; for, 
strive as we can, we are but men after all—whether judges, 
or jurors, or counsel, or the rest of us, we cannot discharge 
it. When people talk from my place as I have heard, “ You 
will put aside everything you have heard before,” and so 
on, it is asking juries to do what they cannot. But juries 
can watch themselves carefully, and can, as far as it is 
possible to human beings who are actuated—as I have no 
doubt you are actuated—by a sense of conscience, and of 
right, and of truth, confine themselves to what they have 
heard proved. I say that for this reason. It is not only a 
legal, but a matter-of-course saying, that presumption must 
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not stand in the way of evidence, and belief must not stand 
in the way of truth. In a case of this kind, exciting great 
public interest, as the state of the Court for a week has 
shown, and as the placards in the streets also show, it is most 
essential that things should not enter into your mind, or, if 
possible, into mine, to affect the case which have not been 
proved before you. For this reason. Did any one of you 
twelve sensible men never hear anything discussed generally 
and loosely in society which, if it had ever became your 
duty to examine carefully, you would have found extrava¬ 
gantly overstated and woefully mistaken on one side or the 
other? Before the facts are subjected to the sifting of a 
Court, before they are proved upon oath, and before that 
oath has been tested by the proper and reasonable process 
of cross-examination, it is certain that things will be stated, 
and that colour will be given to transactions which, upon 
fuller and fairer investigation, will be found to be absolutely 
untrue and unreliable. 

You have heard a good deal said about this game of 
baccarat, and you have heard things said about gambling, 
and so forth. A very great man who has lately gone away 
from us into the other world has said that “ gambling is an 
excessive, extravagant, and injurious habit,” and holdB it 
to be <e wrong and sinful because it stimulates, and often 
cruelly and fatally stimulates, the vice of covetousness and 
the desire of getting money out of other people’s pockets 
without paying.” That is not my saying, because I protest 
against using this place as a pulpit. I am not here for any¬ 
thing of the sort. I am not here to lay down moral laws 
for other people. God knows, I want to be told my duty 
myself often enough. That is what was said by a great arch¬ 
bishop, and, therefore, I suppose it had foundation in fact. 
It may be bo. It may be that in this case you have heard 
things, heard of conduct, heard of a state of society and a 
mode of life which you dd not agree with, and which would 
give you no pleasure. It may be so, but there is nothing 
more easy, there is no more plausible or pleasant form of 
virtue, than to condemn our neighbours when we do not 
lead their lives and do not know the temptations they are 
subject to. All people have their own temptations, and it 
may be that the persons whom we are disposed to criticise 
for this, or that, or the other thing which seems to us to be 
wrong, would upon other things find just the same fault with 
us if we could hear what they said of us. What in the old 
and famous hackneyed quotation was true in the time of 
Charles II, is none the less true now. Men 

“ Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 
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If we do not like baccarat, if we do not like gambling, if 
we do not like the sort of life which has been revealed to us 
as passed constantly by a good number of people connected 
with this case, our remedy is very easy. It is no part of 
our duty to condemn our neighbours. We know nothing 
about their temptations, and nothing about their lives. We 
are not living amongst them, and we can simply keep out 
of it if we like. That is the proper thing for a man to do 
—not to let himself be run away with by an unreal and 
very easily expressed dislike to this or that and then proceed 
to found a judgment. It becomes wrong itself if, without 
knowing anything whatever about it, we proceed upon 
unproved facts to find fault with and condemn our neigh¬ 
bours. It is a tolerably common breach of the Ninth Com¬ 
mandment, but besides being a breach of the Ninth Com¬ 
mandment, it is a thing that no fair-minded man who 
considers what his ordinary duties in the world should be 
will do if he thinks about it. But most of us do not think 
about it. I have ventured to say this now because these 
things were pressed upon you in this case. You have heard 
a great deal about them here. You may have heard a great 
deal about them elsewhere. They have nothing to do with 
the matter. The actors in this case, on both sides, have a 
perfect right as long as they keep within the law—and from 
prince to peasant there is but one law, and I hope and trust 
that in this Court it has often been shown to be so—prince and 
peasant alike have a right if they think fit to spend their 
time in pursuits which do not suit yoxi and me perhaps— 
in which you and I very likely should not like to spend our 
lives. This is a free country. We do as we like, and others 
do as they like. It is very easy to fancy a good many 
things not evidence in this case. My mind* being what it is, 
cannot help fancying a good many things that have not been 
proved. I cannot help having a shrewd suspicion about 
many things. But, as far as I can—I say it myself and 
urge it upon you—I put it all aside, and strive as best I 
can to discharge my mind of what, in the pursuit of my 
duty here, and in the pursuit of your duty here, we have 
no right to think of. 

The question is a simple one—not an easy one, but a 
simple one. The question actually before you is: did Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming cheat? I do not apologise lor 
saying these things, because if at my time ol life, and after 
many years have been passed in what ought to have been 
the pursuit of truth and justice, I feel a difficulty in dis¬ 
charging my mind of these things, you, who are my equals 
and superiors, I dare say, in a great many matters, but you 
who have not had my experience in this matter may very 
au 
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likely feel the temptation which I confess to you I feel. 
Iherefore I do not apologise to you for saying these things. 
If you have felt them improperly urged upon you I pray 
you to forgive me. 

There is one other matter before I come to the actual 
question of the cause referred to in the Solicitor-General's 
very able speech. He said yesterday, in substance and in 
much better language than mine, that the eye of man sees 
what it expects to see, and that you were to disregard a good 
deal of the evidence in this case, or, at all events, to subject 
it to a very severe discount, because the people who came to 
speak of the particular acts of cheating went into the room 
where they saw them with-—I will not say a pre-determina¬ 
tion, but with an expectation to see them, and that there¬ 
fore what would not have been proved to another person was 
proved to them. That is an old saying, but a perfectly 
true one, and it was very well put to you yesterday. I 
daresay you may have had in your mind the well-known 
lines: 

“ What nobler marvels does the mind 
In life's prospect find— 

Find or there create! ” 

People who bring an intelligent and a willing mind create 
and believe they see a number of things which they do not. 
In a certain sense this is true—perfectly true. If you 
are firmly convinced of things, it is perfectly true that less 
proof will satisfy you than if you were not so convinced. 
On the other hand, as in the case of the conjurer's tricks, 
they deceive you because you are willing to be deceived. But 
it is a great question whether any such general observation 
holds good in the specific question involved in this case. 
You will ask yourselves presently whether the witnesses, 
whose evidence I shall, to some extent, recall to your recol¬ 
lection, at least at first had any suspicion or any expecta¬ 
tion in their minds, and, next, whether the specific details 
to which they depose are details which any amount of 
imagination could have produced in their minds? It may 
lie so. You will judge. It is an important question for 
you to consider. 

Now, then, what is the charge? The charge is that on 
two nights—8th and 9th September last—the plaintiff, at 
Tranby Croft, the house of Mr. Arthur Wilson, cheated at 
cards. Removing for the present the question of abstracting 
counters from the stakes, of which we have heard so much 
and on which it seems to me so very little turns, substantially 
the cheating was all of one kind. It consisted of adding to 
the stakes after it was safe to do so; after it was known 
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to be safe to do so. The whole point, and, of course, the 
whole fairness of gambling and of betting is, as the great 
man whom I have just referred to says in the same article, 
“ the buying of a chance.” If you do not buy a chance— 
if you do not run the chance—then you are cheating. As 
I understand baccarat—which is very imperfectly—except 
by adding to your own stake or taking away from your own 
stake, I do not see that there is any other mode of cheating, 
as each plays for his own hand. Therefore the question is 
here, did he in truth add to his stakes several times on the 
8th and several times on the 9th. I propose to recall to you, 
first of all, the evidence of the defendants, and for this 
reason: in this case the ordinary relations of parties are 
reversed, and it is the defendants upon whom is thrown, 
by the action of Sir William Gordon-Cumming, the proof of 
the affirmative. If they do not make out the affirmative, 
whatever you may think, whatever you may suspect, Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming is entitled to the verdict. The 
defendants put the justification of truth. They say it was 
true, and if it was true they had a right to say it. 

The first witness I will trouble you with is Mr. Arthur 
Stanley Wilson. You must judge for yourself whether there 
was much ground for the reproof administered to him by 
the Solicitor-General, as to what occurred on the first night. 
Mr. Wilson said, “I did not see anything to justify me in 
saying that Sir William Gordon-Cumming was cheating. I 
thought he was lucky.” Then afterwards, when he and the 
others were thoroughly satisfied as they say that he did 
cheat, they shook their heads and said, We think now 
that he has cheated.” That is a matter of opinion merely. 
They may have been wrong about it* If they are earnest 
and truthful about the other acts of cheating, I cannot see 
that it is anything against any of them to say: ** We did 
not see anything on the first occasion. We cannot undertake 
to say that he cheated, but he did certain things, and the 
result to him was the same as if he had cheated. Therefore, 
we feel inclined to look back and to say that we think he 
did cheat.” I cannot see that that is any imputation upon 
them at all. At the time they did not suspect. Something 
happens afterwards which brings it to their minds that he 
was cheating. Then Mr. Wilson went on to state that the 
next thing he noticed was when Lord Edward Somerset took 
up the cards. While looking to see what cards Lord Edward 
Somerset had he saw something red in the palms of Sir 
William’s hands, and that he knew must be a £5 counter. 
Observing that Lord Edward Somerset had a natural, he 
(Sir William) let drop out of his hands three more red 
£5 counters, and he was paid £20 for hia coup. On another 
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occasion, the witness said, he saw the plaintiff draw back his 
counters when the coup was against him. As far as I know, 
there is no distinct statement from which the charge of 
withdrawing the stakes can be made out as a matter of 
cheating in the evidence given here, except that of Mr. 
Wilson. I do not forget the precis, but from the evidence I 
think Mr. Wilson's statement is the only one from which it 
can be inferred. Mr. Wilson does not say that he did it. 
What Mr. Wilson meant to say, no doubt, was that he saw 
so much that he believed he saw more, but after the lapse 
of time, and on consideration, these are the only facts which 
he will undertake now upon his oath to say distinctly to you 
that he saw. 

Then there was the interview with Mr. Levett in the 
bedroom, and as to the scene there it is said that it was very 
unlikely that Levett exclaimed, “ Good God! Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, Bart., found cheating at cards! ” This 
is for you to judge. Translate it into another sphere—my 
friends will forgive me—translate it into another profession. 
Suppose such a thing as a man of very great eminence in 
another profession swindling. Would it be so very extra¬ 
ordinary to exclaim, “Good heavens! Here's the Lord 
Archbishop of Nova Scotia, Prelate of the Order of the Sun, 
found swindling! ” Would it be an unlikely thing for a 
man to say? Of course, I have used names that are 
impossible, but I put that as an example. Would it be a 
very unlikely thing for any of us to say? I cannot say 
that I think it would, but, of course, my opinion maybe very 
different from yours. Mr. Wilson ordered another table 
for the second night. It was covered with baize and had a 
chalk line round it, drawn by the hand of the Prince of 
Wales, which it was thought would prevent cheating. It has 
not l>cen suggested that anything had been told the Prince, 
and no doubt the change was made in order to make this 
baccarat table like other baccarat tables. My acquaintance 
wjith baccarat is confined to this cause, and I do not pretend 
to know how far that is true. No doubt it is so, and the 
chalk line is a convenient mode of determining where the 
stake is to be put. A point was made—and not a bad point 
a t all—that on the first night there would be a difficulty in 
being sure of any act of cheating in consequence of the 
colour of the cover on the table. This was an extemporised 
table made of three whist tables, the centre one being rather 
higher than the others. I could not quite make out whether 
they were all covered with a large tapestry cover or each 
separately, but at all events they were all covered with what 
they call tapestry covering—that is to say, a covering with 
a pattern upon it, which would make it of a uniform sort 
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of brown colour. Thus they say that the counters would 
not be so conspicuous as if they had been upon white paper, 
and that, inasmuch as Sir William Gordon-Cumining had 
his counters on white paper, cheating in his case would have 
been much more easily detected, and that if he had intended 
to cheat he would not have used white paper. That is to be 
borne in mind on the first night. On the second night it was 
a green baize cloth w.ith a white chalk mark round it. In 
cross-examination reference was made to a system of playing 
baccarat which sounded like coup d'etat. Of course, it 
could not be coup d'etat, but it was some French term used 
to describe a certain way of playing. 

The Solicitor-General— Coup de trots, my lord. It 
consists of playing three coups in succession, according to a 
certain rule. 

The Lord Chief Justice —At any rate, the effect of it 
would be that, if £6 were staked originally, there would be 
three counters of £5 each on the table. 

Sir Charles Russell —There would be six counters, my 
lord. 

The Solicitor-General —If he won the first two coupes 
there would be six counters. 

The Lord Chief Justice —It is not suggested that any one 
could benefit by another’s cheating at baccarat. This brings 
to my recollection the great case which was tried when I was 
a little boy, the case of Lord De Ros.*' In that case people 
did play on after they knew he was cheating, and people of 
high rank too. They had him as their partner, they won, and 
they put their winnings in their pockets. That is the only 
case in which I remember anything of that kind being done 
by people of any character. 

I now come to the evidence of Mr, Berkeley Lovett, who 
was rather severely dealt with by the Solicitor-General. Is 
it so unlikely 1 Here is a young man in the Scots Guards, a 
lieutenant, twenty-seven years old, a friend—so far as six 
years could make a man a friend—of Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, who had been for some time under Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming’s command. He liked Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, and they were very great friends. He 
was forced against his will—very much against his will, 
apparently—to see this act of cheating. In the first place 
he said, “ The thing is impossible; you must bo mistaken. 
I cannot believe it ”; and then Mr. Stanley Wilson said, 
“ See for yourself.” Both he and Mr, Wilson agreed, when 
they met afterwards, that they had seen something, and then 
it was that Mr, Levett said, tc For God’s sake, leave me 


* See Appendix II, p. 292. 
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out. I am. in the man's regiment, and he is my friend, 
and I saw it, but don't say anything. I would not for the 
world be mixed up in it." Then, before he went to the 
races, too, he saw Mr. Lycett Green, and he said, “ For 
God’s sake! keep me out of it," to which Mr. Lycett Green 
replied, “ Well, if I can I will." Now, was it at all unlikely 
that a young man, a young officer in the same regiment as 
the plaintiff, the friend of the plaintiff, who liked and 
respected the plaintiff, and who besides was jealous, as a 
young man very properly would be, for the honour of his 
regiment, would say that? Was it unlikely that, having 
got into the scrape, whether he would or not, not expecting 
to see the thing, and having in the first place said it was 
impossible, and must be a mistake, and then seeing some¬ 
thing which he took to be cheating—was it unlikely for a 
young man in such circumstances to say, “ I have seen some¬ 
thing, and I will not look any more. If it is put tq me, I 
have seen something, but I will not see anything more." 
Then the Prince said to him, “ Did you see it, Mr. Levett? " 
and he replied, “ It is most unpleasant and awkward for 
me. I am in the same regiment." Now, the Solicitor- 
General told you that that was a thing not to be believed. 
That is an observation of an effect and character which I 
must leave to you. I confess it does not so strike me; but 
I must leave it to you. I should have thought it the most 
natural thing for a young man who had seen something that 
when he is pressed he must needs speak, but he says as little 
as ever he can. He did not go, as Lord Coventry and General 
Owen Williams told us, to the Prince. He was not one of 
those who in the first instance went to His Royal Highness, 
and it was not until after they had laid the matter before the 
Prince of Wales that he was sent for, and then he went, and 
the Prince of Wales asked him certain questions. Then he 
(Mr. Berkeley Levett) was cross-examined, and you can judge 
of the way in which he stood cross-examination. The 
Solicitor-General was, I do not say sharp, he was very proper. 
Sir Edward Clarke had a duty to perform, and he was 
bound to cross-examine these people severely, in one sense, 
so as to be quite certain that the witnesses thought they saw 
what they have told you. 

Then Mr. Lycett Green is the person upon whom the storm 
has fallen. He has been made great fun of by the Solicitor- 
General ; it is impossible not to be amused by the way in 
which he put it. He put it very cleverly, and I daresay he 
made Mr. Lycett Green—if he was in Court—very uncom¬ 
fortable—but it is for you to say whether Mr. Lycett Green 
was not a witness to the truth. They all seemed to have 
received with utter incredulity the allegation that the plaintiff 
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had cheated at cards. I think the Solicitor-General 
forgot that the position was not an easy one* There were a 
great many ladies there. It was not only that Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson, Mrs. Lyeett Green, ami Lady Coventry—whose names 
we have heard—were there, hut there were besides Lady 
Brougham, Mrs. Owen William*, and Mrs, and Miss Naylor; 
and therefore, with these six ladies present in that room, you 
must say for yourselves whether a young man was so very 
much to blame in not having a row before these ladies, 

I shall have to say a word by and by of the way in which 
the Prince of Wales has been treated and spoken of in this 
case, and no doubt the great interest ventres in the presence 
of the Prince on the various occasions. It cannot be doubted 
that that presence was a controlling one, and one which made 
Mr. Lyeett Green naturally indisposed to a personal conflict, 
which it must have come to between himself and Sir Oordon- 
Cumming. Whether the Master of the Hounds—as the 
Solicitor-General was never tired of culling him—or Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming, Baronet, lieutenant-colonel in 
the Scots Guards, was the strongest 1 don’t know. Just 
consider the case seriously. Is it very much against the man 
that he should reason with himself? u I cannot stand this; I 
must and will have this out,” and then, looking round the 
room, on seeing seven ladies present, ho goes on to think, 
“ Well, I don’t know. There will he an awful row if I say 
anything. There can be nothing but a personal conflict. Is 
it decent, is it right, in this house, before these people, to 
go into a regular row? ” Of that I will not pronounce an 
opinion. Thank God, I have no experience of what might have 
happened, or of what should be done under the circumstances; 
but I cannot but think that some mercy might be extended 
to a man who has attained the ripe age of thirty years— 
which I suppose a great many of us would wish to get back 
to—who, thinking this, finally decides to write the letter. 
It may be that the Solicitor-General is a better judge as a 
younger man of what he would do; but is it so certain with 
all possible belief in his courage that he would have dona 
anything different to what Mr. Lyeett Green did? Is it so 
sure what an innocent and honourable man might not have 
done under the circumstances? It is for you to say. We 
have had our laugh and enjoyed it. Now we must ask our¬ 
selves gravely whether there was anything unreasonable in 
what Mr. Lyeett Green did. 

We come to the next morning, when they discussed this 
matter. There was one expression which I wish the Solicitor- 
General had not used. I admire his speech very much, and 
wish he had not called Lord Coventry a false friend.” I 
do not see that he did anything to deserve it. 
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The Solicitor-General —My lord, your observation gives 
me an opportunity which I should like to take advantage of. 
It is the only sentence in my speech which I unfeignedly 
regret. I did not mean to impute to Lord Coventry and 
General Owen Williams that they were false friends in the 
sense that would be carried by those words. 

The Lord Chief Justice —I am glad to hear you say so. 
I thought it was too strong; Lord Coventry is an honourable 
man; he gave his evidence, and General Williams was a 
friend too ; and he was the friend of the Prince of Wales. One 
of them gave a very good reason. They said that these five 
persons told them that they had seen cheating, and they were 
certain of it, and therefore before they did anything more 
they must tell the Prince of Wales. The plaintiff was there 
as the Prince of Wales’s friend. His Royal Highness has 
told us that he had known him twenty years; for ten years he 
was entitled to say he was his friend. Here are two men—the 
one a peer, the other a general in the army, and both of them 
men of unspotted honour and character—and they say, “ We 
did not think it was right that the Prince of Wales should go 
on extending his friendship and favour to this man without 
being told of what these people say against him.” The Prince 
sends for the three gentlemen, Mr. Lycett Green, Mr. Arthur 
Wilson, and Mr. Levett, and also for Lord Edward Somerset, 
Captain Arthur Somerset, and Mr. Sassoon; Mr. Lycett Green 
is the chief. Let me say of him what I think the Solicitor- 
General forgot, that whatever else he is—whether he is Master 
of Hounds and hunts four days a week, whether he is wise 
or foolish—Mr. Lycett Green, by the account of everybody in 
this case, was a man who did not want the thing burked. 
He was the man who was brought reluctantly to sign the paper, 
and who from beginning to the end said, c< Confront me with 
him. Let us have it out now.” Over and over again he 
said, ** I don’t like this delay; I don’t like these proceedings. 
I saw it; and I am prepared to say I saw it. Confront me 
with him, and let us have it out now.” At all events, this 
must be said for Mr. Lycett Green, above all witnesses in the 
ease, from beginning to end he manifested the strongest belief 
in his opinion; he was very reluctant to have it settled except 
by direct personal conflict or meeting with Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming. That Mr. Lycett Green had perfect con¬ 
fidence in his own truth, and was firmly persuaded of what he 
said, no one can doubt. 

Mrs. Lycett Green very distinctly said she was absolutely 
certain she saw an act of cheating. She shows how he did it; 
there is no question about it at all. You have heard her. 
You cannot doubt she spoke in the strongest possible way of 
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having seen cheating. Airs. Wilson says the same 
thing. Mrs. Wilson was, in the first instance, certainly 
a very unwilling witness, because she did not want a 
scandal, and said there must be some mistake. Although she 
confirms the story in the strangest passible way, she was 
certainly, in the first instance, very reluctant to speak. The 
Prince of Wales hears what they have to say, and at his 
request General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry go to 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming. Sir William certainly 
throughout denies the accusation in terms. 1 will come to 
his conduct presently. He insists upon seeing the Prince of 
Wales, and His Royal Highness tells him what he has heard. 
The plaintiff asks him not to believe the evidence of a parcel 
of boys. 

Having gone through so much of the plaintiff's doings, 
let us see what these five persons say, and what Sir William 
says. As to the details of the two night's play, the plaintiff 
says that the whole is an invention—not in the sense of a 
malignant invention, but a mistake. “ I did nothing of the 
sort,” he says, all he did was to play perfectly fairly accord¬ 
ing to a certain rule, which ho sometimes followed, as the 
fancy struck him. He followed it once or twice on this occasion, 
and his play was perfectly fair, legitimate, and honour¬ 
able—according to a system known to baccarat players, but 
which was mistaken by these people for cheating. At first 
he was inclined to say, and he did say through his counsel, 
“ I don't say these people invented anything against me; 
but they were mistaken. I repudiate the cheating," He 
has said all he could say when he says he did not do it. 
He could say no more. Before we go further into a far 
more serious part of the case—the conduct of the parties 
afterwards—let us consider the positions they themselves 
occupy. On the one side you have Sir William Gordon* 
Curaming—a person of rank, gallantry, character, and 
position, intimate with some of the most distinguished people 
in the country, and visiting great houses—going with the 
Prince of Wales to this place, invited to the I)uke of Fife's, 
and moving in this high society—a baronet, soldier, and 
distinguished servant, a man who was received at Tranby 
Oroft with the Prince of Wales as an honoured—and, I should 
not wonder, as rather a prized guest—a gentleman the Wilsons 
were rather glad to have there. 

On the other side, you have first of all Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, 
Mr. Wilson is, I understand, a man of mature age, of large 
wealth, made in the honourable pursuit of merchandise and 
shipbuilding—Wilson of Hull, certainly known to most people 
who have nothing to do with Hull—a man of whom it is no 
disgrace to say that his great position, his wealth, his power 
m 
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of entertaining these great people, have been the result of hard 
work. Mrs. Arthur Wilson, no doubt, has risen with her 
husband. No doubt it was to her an agreeable thing to have 
these great people in her house. I say ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred, whatever they may say out of Court or in the 
newspapers, would be very glad to have the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Coventry, and Lord This and Lady That, in their houses 
—and I daresay Mrs. Arthur Wilson found a pleasure in 
having these people there. Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson has 
been a great deal laughed at. He went to Magdalene College, 
which, I fancy, enjoys the reputation of not being the slowest 
college at Cambridge. After spending a little time there, his 
father thought he was not doing much good, and took him 
away, and he lives at home where, as a young man, no doubt, 
he was exceedingly glad to live. But why should he be attacked 
for that'/ He was very glad to know Mr. Berkeley Levett and 
these people; it is very natural he should. Mr. Lycett Green 
has been flown at. He is a Master of Hounds. Well, Masters 
of Hounds are rather proud of writing M.F.H. after their 
names. It is not as great as K.G., of course, but it is some¬ 
thing. Certainly, in the box, he gave his evidence like a man, 
but it pleased the learned counsel to fly at him loecause his 
father was an engineer. As a sensible man he would not 
wish to help that, and, of course, he could not; but I cannot 
see why a man’s father should be thrown in his face because 
he is an engineer, sits for a great place in Parliament, and 
has had rank given to him by the Queen. I cannot under¬ 
stand— 

The Solicitor-General —I did not say so, my lord. 

The Lord Chief Justice —If you did not, Mr. Gill did. 

The Solicitor-General —I don’t think so, my lord. 

The Lord Chief Justice —I do not see why he should have 
l>een laughed at because his father was an engineer. He is 
married to Mrs. Lycett Green, and is son-in-law to Mrs. 
Wilson. I daresay he would have had a sense of pleasure in 
meeting the Prince of Wales and General Owen Williams. 
Is there any harm in that? I cannot see that there is, and 
what is more to the point, would it make them at all likely 
to be prejudiced against Sir William Gordon-Cumming ? I 
should think not. 

Mr. Berkeley Levett is in the Scots Guards. He is twenty- 
seven years old. They (the defendants) are young. ^ It is a 
fault which, if it be one, will be cured by lapse of time, and 
I cannot say it is a thing to prevent you giving them every 
reasonable credence and belief if you think on other grounds 
they deserve it. Mr. Berkeley Levett was excessively annoyed 
at being dragged into the case, and he said as little as he 
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could. He has been made fun of, and all this has been turned 
into ridicule. You are asked to say one of two things: 
either that he did not see what he says he did see* or that 
he must be conspiring with these people to bring a most 
infamous charge against a man with whom he had no quarrel. 

As to the ladies I do not wish to say more* except this: 
Mrs. Wilson's dislike to being mixed up in this matter was 
carried to a very unusual degree* and affected her memory 
to an extent which one would be very glad if in unpleasant 
circumstances one's memory might always be affected. She 
did not tell her husband on the 8tli, because it was late, and 
next morning she forgot all about it, and after she had been 
told that the baccarat table had been altered she totally forgot 
all about the cheating. It is certainly very strange—one is 
obliged to strain one’s courtesy to think she is not a little 
overstating these occasions. If it be so, the question is 
whether she did not see what she says she saw. Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming has been moving in the highest society— 
himself of high descent, anil is said to be above tfie miserable 
temptation of cheating at cards, and cheating at cards where, 
as I understand baccarat, the person he is alleged to have 
cheated was the banker—that is to say, his friend the Prince 
of Wales. The five witnesses said the plaintiff cheated. It 
was plain Sir Edward Clarke said very sharp things about 
General Williams, but freedom of speech on the part of counsel 
I am reluctant to interfere with when it is so rarely exceeded 
as in the case of the Solicitor-General. I do not like to say 
anything about it, but the language was no doubt strong. 
But they certainly thought the plaintiff had cheated. About 
that you must judge for yourselves. Some people I would not 
believe guilty of a thing if I saw it. Perhaps that is too 
strong; but nothing would persuade me of the guilt of a 
man whose heart and head I had known, unless I saw the act 
beyond all possible doubt. I would then say, well, human 
nature is human nature, and I suppose he did it. But you 
must recollect the condition of the house. Here are five people 
—one of them at any rate the friend of Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming—and who come to Lord Coventry and General 
Williams and say, " We have seen these things done." It 
is not a question of inference, it is not a question of argument* 
it is not a question of the slightest doubt—" We saw him do 
these things." Lord Coventry has told us that, of course, they 
could not be certain of what they would do until they knew 
Sir William’s attitude, but they could not refuse to assent 
to the united testimony of five people—one of them absolutely 
unconnected with the rest, and all of them disinclined to bring 
scandal, and willing, if they could, to get out of the matter 
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without bringing scandal upon the house; all of them coming 1 
forward and saying they were absolutely certain of it, and 
would stake their lives upon it. It is said they ought not to 
have thought anything about it until they had seen Sir 
William Oordon-Cumming. It is easy to say that when you 
are not the person who is to be the judge. If they made a 
mistake—as many a man might do—it was a surprising 
shock and astonishing thing; and I daresay—not because 
Lord Coventry has said it, whom I entirely believe; but because 
the natural run of things is so—they very likely did say to 
themselves: “Now this is an awful thing about the Prince 
of Wales; thiB is a most serious business for the Prince to be 
mixed up with; it will be a bad thing for him; it will be a 
bad thing ”—I won't say for the monarchy, but for the 
entourage of the Prince of Wales. Who can doubt 
that living under a monarchy, under such a Queen 
as we have, under such a Constitution as ours, that 
up to a certain point that feeling is very much to the 
credit of thoso who have it? If we can keep the institutions 
and those who are at the head of the institutions respectable 
and sacred, and recollect, when questions of this kind are 
brought before the world they are brought before a hard- 
judging world—a world that is not the loyal and humble and 
contented and, possibly, the subservient world that, under 
the Tudors and Stuarts, it waB. It is a world the judgment 
and sense of which have to be consulted, and surely it is not 
a thing to be said against a man that, under these circum¬ 
stances, he was most anxious if he could to keep the scandal 
quiet. These gentlemen were quite certain that if it was not 
kept quiet in some way or other, and if Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming was guilty, that the results were fatal—I will not 
say fatal, but were very serious indeed, and, therefore, they 
said: ** We must go to the Prince of Wales and tell him that 
we have come to the conclusion that he is guilty; we must 
judge of what defence he has to make, for we cannot— 
although we have a strong impression against him—we can¬ 
not be certain of what we ought to do until we see him.” 
They did see him, and what was the attack upon him? The 
attack upon him was that he had been guilty of conduct 
utterly discreditable to a man of honour; and honour, I 
suppose—I don't affect to be able to give a definition— 
honour, I suppose, is that which keeps a man^ of tne world 
free from mean and shabby conduct as conscience keeps a 
religious man from sin. His honour is assailed. It is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive a man who rejoiced in honour, who belonged 
to an honourable profession—the very air which he breathes, 
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and the very life-blood of his life being honour—it- is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive a man setting too high a price upon it: 

” I am not covetous for gold; 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

1 am the most offending soul alive/’ 

That was said by Shakespeare, who put it into the mouth 
of Henry V. It is a feeling coveted almost by every man, 
” If I lose honour I lose myself,” a man would say, and per¬ 
haps if I may be allowed to find the truest and grandest of 
all sayings on the subject it is that of the great Hebrew chief¬ 
tain of the Bible, “ Let us die, but let us not stain our 
honour.” Well, that is of what the plaintiff is accused. 
What does he say? He says “ I am not guilty.” Did he say, 
“ Confront me with my adversaries and let me have this 
out? ” No. Did he say even, ” Give me names in detail of 
the persons who accused me? ” No. When he said, u I should 
like to go to the commander-in-chief,” they said, u Go, let 
him go.” Did he go? No. He goes to the Prince 
of Wales, and before the Prince of Wales he denies in the 
strongest way that he has been guilty of these acts. The Prince 
of Wales talks to him and says, “ You know you have got all 
these people against you,” and he says, ** I should like to 
have the commander-in-chief made acquainted with it.” 
” Very well,” says not the Prince of Wales, but either 
General Owen Williams or Lord Coventry, “by all means 5 
only I don’t think you will find that the Duke of Cambridge 
will be so lenient to you as we should have been.” After some 
consideration they draw up the paper—that is Lord Coventry 
and General Williams—they undoubtedly had determined 
upon drawing up something like it before, and in that view I 
agree with the Solicitor-General. They took a paper to him 
and asked him to sign it. I am far from saying that from 
his point of view there is nothing in the matter, but it is 
not a very serious point; however, their account is that, 
“ We pointed out to him it would be an admission of guilt,” 
and he says that it was he and not they who in the first 
instance said as much. The fact is clear that from one or 
the other the circumstance that this document would be con¬ 
strued into an admission of guilt was discussed between them. 
He says he brought the point before them; they say they did. 
The document undertaking never to play cards again was 
signed by Sir William Gordon-Cumming. I would read the 
differing statements if it were material. The plaintiff having 
signed it said, “ Well, but this is very serious; do you mean 
to say that this would prevent me from playing—my playing 
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sixpenny points, at regimental whist " ? Lord Coventry 
referred it to General Williams, who said, “ Certainly, you 
cannot." The understanding was that he was to leave the 
next morning. Whether he saw Mrs. Wilson to take leave 
of her is not material. The whole thing was conceived with 
the idea of keeping the matter quiet, and it cannot he thrown 
in his teeth that he acted up to the arrangement. _ But, 
having signed the paper, how he could dream of going to 
the races the next day, where he knew ten or twelve persons 
were in possession of the secret, passess my comprehension. 
That evening he acted with what carelessness he could com¬ 
mand, and asked the Prince of Wales to put his name in 
a birthday book. 

The Solicitor-General —That, my lord, was before the 


paper was signed. 

The Loud Chief Justice —You are right. The party broke 
up the next day, owing to the death of Mrs. Arthur Wilson's 
brother; and, although some did go to the races, I take it 
that the plaintiff's departure would not be observed. What 
the plaintiff signed was well known, and the question is 
whether that is conclusive against him. That he knew it 
would be used as conclusive against him he did not deny, 
lie knew it was a confession of guilt. It was said that he 
was surprised, that he was without counsel, and that he 
yielded to influences he ought not to have yielded to. Men 
act very differently about these things. Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming has had it said in his favour, and with perfect 
truth, that he was a gallant officer, who had stood up under 
fire, who had served his country bravely, who had been of 
great use to the Queen and the people of England; a man of 
forty-two years of age, who had lived all his life amongst 
gentlemen of the highest society, and he says that he was so 
taken aback, so overcome by circumstances, that he signed, 
the document when, to use his own strong and graphic 
expression, he had " lost his head." General Owen Williams 
and Lord Coventry both said he had not; and both said he 
showed no outward signs of it. He discussed the matter 
carefully, took time to consider, he argued with them, and 
eventually signed. After he had signed he made a not un¬ 
natural attempt to get a sort of qualification introduced about 
the regimental mess, but that was refused. The question is, 
could a man of age, position, ability—could he have acknow- 
lodged the charge made against him? He had time to con- 
eider the matter well before he signed. It was not as if 
they came, so to speak, with a pistol to his head. He had 
an adequate and reasonable time to consider the matter. I 
should have thought that a man of honour, if he were inno- 
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cent—apart from the consideration to which I would draw 
your attention presently—would have said, “ What, I, Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming, sign a document which is to write 
me down a card-sharper. If there are twenty persons who 
have said that I have done it, I, in my own mind, am per¬ 
fectly certain that I did nothing of the kind.” It is said 
that before that he had shown by his conduct that he was 
maintaining his innocence. I think there was evidence that 
he was told that Mr. Lycett Green was only too anxious to be 
confronted with him. 

" The Solicitor-General —That is not so, my lord. 

Sir Charles Russell —Three witnesses have sworn it. 

The Lord Chief Justice —I have concluded all I have to 
say to you about the interview" between Lord Coventry and 
General Owen Williams and the plaintiff; but there is one 
matter independent of it on which I will say a word before 
I pass on. It has been suggested, ami more than suggested— 
nay, it has been pressed upon you—that Lord Coventry and 
General Owen Williams treated the plaintiff harshly, and be¬ 
haved to him as two gentlemen who had known him so long 
ought not to behave. If it were so, I don’t know that it 
would have much to do with the single, important, and very 
melancholy issue you have to try, because, even supposing 
that General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry had pressed 
hardly upon him, the question is not whether they did so, but 
what the plaintiff did under that pressure* Rightly or 
wrongly, these two gentlemen came to the conclusion that the 
evidence of these five witnesses must be conclusive, and, 
rightly or wrongly, they came to the conclusion that the 
conduct of Sir William Gordon-Cumming confirmed them in 
tiheir opinion. They were sensible men, and they saw that 
neither in his desire to be confronted with his accusers, nor 
in his desire to go to the commander-in-chief, did he really 
persevere, and the conclusion they came to was ono undoubtedly 
hostile to the plaintiff. It must be said also that the Prince 
of Wales—whom if he were present I would treat exactly the 
same as if he were any other subject of the Queen—the Prince 
of Wales, who came as a witness, and who swore to apeak the 
truth, he also, it is clear, was of the same opinion, though he 
did not say so. It is clear from two things^-from an answer 
cautiously expressed in reply to one of you, speaking as well 
as he could of a friend after some months had elapsed, for 
this occurrence took place in September. The Prince of WaleB, 
like any other gentleman, hearing that his friend was sus¬ 
pected, would think that the last thing he could do was to 
desert that friend; he would make a point of asking Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming for his version of the story. 
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Secondly, the Prince of Wales, as you know, did not decline 
the suggestion that Sir William should come to him for advice. 

1 do not wish to say any more about the Prince than of any 
other gentleman in society. You have heard the opinion that 
the Prince of Wales, Lord Coventry, and General Williams 
might have been mistaken, and that their opinions did not 
hind the plaintiff; but you are bound to take into account 
that these gentlemen, with ordinary means of intelligence, and 
with ordinary means of judgment, were the friends of Sir 
William Cordon-Gumming, and were by him appealed to as 

friends. _ . 

As to the military considerations, I do not want to ne 
dragged into them at all. It is enough for me to be an 
nnhappv lawyer; I do not want to be an Imperial soldier. 

If the Prince of Wales and General Williams have broken 
military rules in endeavouring to screen an old friend, the 
military tribunals will judge of their proceedings, I hope and 
believe, as the jury judge of them, independently. It they 
have broken the rules it has been done apparently with the 
heat of motives, but I quite understand there might be rules 
in the army with which motive has nothing to do, and that 
if a man broke them, he must suffer the consequence^ But 
what has that matter to do with this °asel Whyare we to be 
ATtthftrkpt? in anv such consideration? Why have we oeen 
told it would be made impossible that General +y 8 

the Prince of Wales could remain on the list of Her Majesty 

f °The l SouoiTOR-GBNEttAL—Assuming, my lord, that it were 
proved by the verdict of the jury that the plaintiff had not 
committed this offence of cheating. The propositi n 

distinctly limited by that. 

The Loun Chief Justice —I do not see what that n 
dowith the matter. I do not know whether the verdict of the 
iurywill have the smallest, effect, and I hope and believe it 
wilf not have the smallest effect upon the authorities. 

There is another point to which I must referbeforel come 
last part of the case, and that is as to the precis. The 
Kew ta dr.™ up kp feuer.1 <W 
for his own and Lord Coventry s and, I suppose, the Prm ° es 
£Lof Lf I may say so, I think it is very well drawnup. 
wlr f no£dy is aware of its existence except General Owen 
wmi.^£rd .»d th. Print. ol Wd~ 0—£ 

William, wud, it to tb. Pr ‘™“ 

is a correct representation of the facts. 

Lord CWr, h» Uuj. Art 
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having Keen said about the withdrawal of the stakes—it is 
generally accurate, and he signs it, and it goes back to the 
Prince, and is not known to the other parties till the month 
of January in the present year. It is to be observed that, 
strictly speaking, that document was not evidence in this 
case at all. It was written by one of the witnesses in the case 
as conveying what was his recollection of what occurred, and 
it was allowed to be brought in, as other things have been 
allowed, without objection—and both parties have in this 
respect behaved very well, and have not taken advantage of 
technicalities. This is drawn up by General Owen Williams 
at least a week after the events with which it deals have taken 
place. None of the persons whose acts and words are recorded 
by General Owen Williams ever saw it at the time it was drawn 
up, nor for months afterwards. They were never asked to con¬ 
sider it or to verify its accuracy. Nothing of the kind. So 
it remains for months, until by-and-by Sir William Oordon- 
Cumming takes action in this matter, and proceedings are 
instituted. Then some allusion is made to the existence of 
this document, and he says, “ I should like to see it. ,r 
Thereupon—and very properly—it is given to him, and, there¬ 
upon the defendants, never having seen it, never having been 
asked whether or not it is correct, it is sprung upon them— 
I do not mean in any offensive sense—thereupon it is pro¬ 
duced at the trial, and they are pinned down to its words, 
and are asked to explain why in various points it is incon¬ 
sistent with their evidence. The errors are not in themselves 
important, but as a matter of fact there are several incorrect 
statements of fact in the pr4cis. There is no reason to doubt 
that it was written as perfectly genuine, and no reason to 
doubt the bowa fide, of General Owen Williams; but if the 
document had been shown at the time the witnesses would have 
been able to say that this or that was not right, and what 
I want to point out is that, in the course of his case, a witness 
is cross-examined and pinned down to a statement which he 
had never signed, never been asked about, and never seen 
until it is produced in Court. Put it to yourselves. Some¬ 
body writes down something you have said and you are told 
nothing about it. Then six months afterwards you are 
examined on the faith of this document. Of course you 
repudiate responsibility for what others have written down. 
It is, however, further to be borne in mind that the whole 
of the precis is ^governed by the phrase, <f To the effect of/' 
It purports to give the effect of what occurred and of what was 
said. 

One of the witnesses is said to have made a statement to 
the effect that his brother-in-law, Mr. J. Wilson, told him 
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something on the evening of 8th September. Now, it is 
perfectly immaterial to the case whether he told him on the 
evening of the 8th or on the morning of the 9th. Both these 
gentlemen say that the conversation was on the morning of 
the 9th, and yet it is put to them that they cannot he right 
because General Owen Williams wrote down that it was on 
the evening of the 8th. No man would like to have his word 
decided in that way. but it is in this way that the precis 
is used to cross-examine gentlemen and ladies upon it who 
were unaware of its existence, and had never been asked 
whether they agreed with its representations or not. As you 
must all know, how common a thing it is, if a man makes a 
minute at the time and subsequently says to his fellow- 
director, ” Does this convey what you meant/’ for his co- 
director to say, “ No, I did not say that.” Whether Mr. 
Stanley Wilson told Mr. Lyeett Green on the 8th or 9th is a 
matter of perfect indifference, and it is a mistake—if a 
mistake—of which General Williams need not be ashamed. 
Then the precis stated that u he systematically placed a 
larger stake on the table than he had originally laid down, 
and when the cards were against him he frequently withdrew 
a portion of his stakes, and by this means defrauded the 
bank/* Now, all the witnesses have said, " We don’t think 
he withdrew his stakes,” and I noticed that they said that the 
first moment they were asked. In every one of the interroga¬ 
tor ies that were addressed to them they made that answer. 
They said, 4< We do charge that he cheated by adding; but 
we do not charge that ho cheated by subtracting.” It seems 
to me, however, to be profoundly indifferent—only a very 
small matter. Then the prdcis said, “His conduct had been 
noticed by Mrs. Arthur Wilson, who informed her husband 
of what she saw.” That, in a certain sense is true, for it 
is true that she observed it on the 9th, but it is not true 
that she told her husband then. However, at some time or 
other, Mr. Wilson became aware of it. We do not know 
when, but at all events at some time or other, and the whole 
thing is profoundly indifferent. One thing is quite certain, 
vis,* that Mrs. Arthur Wilson did notice it, and that at 
some time she informed her husband. Next, “ it was agreed 
they should ail carefully watch the play on the following 
night, when again Sir William Gordon-Cumming was seen 
frequently to repeat the practice/* We can see that this is 
a summary, and that there is no attempt on the part of 
General Williams to give chapter and verse. It is a general 
summary of what was said by all the witnesses before General 
Williams. Even supposing it to be inconsistent with the 
facte of the case, it at least is the best account that General 
Owen Williams could give a week or so afterwards of the 
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occurrence of the 8th and 9 th, and 1 own 1 am somewhat 
surprised at the amount of detail it gives. Just judge for 
yourselves. Supposing you were asked to give a connected 
narrative of something that occurred ten days ago, you can 
see that there would be differences in the account, however 
honestly you might endeavour to state the truth, and that 
there would be discrepancies. They were all men of ability 
and of honour, but it is certain there would be discrepancies. 
There would be no dishonest intention on their part, ami 
it would simply resolve itself into a question of memory. 
That seems to ine to be the sensible view to take of what 
has been said about this precis, after it was once admitted 
into the case. In any other case the defendants would have 
had the right to say, “ What is it that you are reading 
from? It is not a paper I have ever seen. It is not a 
paper I have ever signed.” 

[The Lord Chief Justice then resumed the reading of the 
precis, giving the account of the consultation of Lord 
Coventry and General Owen Williams.] He continued : You 
see that, as Lord Coventry says in his evidence, they wanted 
to stop a scandal, to be lenient to an old friend, and to 
prevent the name of the Prince of Wales being brought 
in connection with it; but they also wanted to disarm Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming, and would only agree to the 
condition of secrecy if he signed the promise not to play 
cards. And so they said: We think we served society very 
well, because we stopped cheating on the part of Sir ‘William 
Gordon-Cumming and also stopped a scandal. As to the 
affair being wholly maintained a secret with so many people 
acquainted with it, two of the twelve being ladies, how they 
could think secrecy would be preserved I 'don't know. The 
precis goes on to say that the Prince of Wales, being con¬ 
sulted, agreed that such a solution was possible. Lord 
Coventry and General Owen Williams then went to see Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming, who emphatically denied the 
charge, and asked to be allowed to see the Prince of Woles, 
who consented to an interview if Lord Coventry and General 
Owen Williams were present. At that interview Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming again denied the accusation, but he was 
told that it was utterly useless to attempt a denial in the 
face of so many witnesses whose interest it was that no 
scandal Should occur in the house. Later on Lord Coventry 
and General Owen Williams saw Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, and, while advising him to sign the document, 
pointed out clearly that his signature would be an admission 
of his guilt. On that point his evidence differs from theirs. 
They have been very much reprehended for taking this course, 
but it does not appear to me that, even if they are repre- 
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huntdble, it has much to do with the point, and whether they 
were or not is a matter on which there may be a difference 
of opinion. Weil, (hat is the case up to that point. 

u*mp VV Ct ; meS a V * ry . im P ortant matter bearing on Sir 
\\ilham Gordnn-Cunuuing's conduct afterwards, and on that 
i think the Solicitor-General has not been quite so powerful, 
perhaps, as upon other parts of his case. 
Sir William i Jordon-Cumming leaves Tranby Croft on the 
llth» and goes to town—goes to his own house in town— 
and on the 12th (the next day), eight-and-forty hours after 
he has signed the document, after he has had time to think 
the matter over, he writes this letter to General Owen 
Williams: ^ Dear Owen,—Tour letter received to-day. I 
had hoped that you, at all events, would see your way to 
uive me the Ivenefit of the doubt just realise the meaning 
of that: realise that that was written by Sir William Gordon- 
( umming eight-aml-forty hours after he had been surprised 
into signing the document —** but it seems that that is not to 
he. The secret is in the hands of far too many to remain 
one long, ami 1 see little before me to make life worth 
living. I suppose in the meantime I must try and live as of 
old. — Yours, all the same, W. Gordon-Cumming.” Now, is 
that the letter of a man who had been tricked into signing 
the document; is that the letter of a man to friends of 
whom lie has reason to complain? There is the letter of 
Sir William Gordon-Cumminsr, written deliberately, written 
with nil the consequences before him of what he had done. 
M 1 had hoped you would give me the benefit of the doubt, 
hut 1 see that is not to be.” There T leave that letter. 

On the ITdh, three days later, he writes again: “ My Dear 
Owen,—Thanks for your letter of the 13th. You can well 
understand how deeply I feel the very great kindness and 
friendship you have shown me in this matter. I have taken 
your advice about Mar.—Tours very truly, W. Gobdon- 
Ocmmino.” Is that the letter of a man indignantly repudiat¬ 
ing the signing of the document, and complaining of being 
tricked into the course he took—complaining that true but 
mistaken friends had falsely—no, I will not say falsely— 
had mistakenly advised him? Well, then, to go on. On 
llth September he has £228 as his winnings, in a draft 
drawn to his order by Mr. Sassoon. He endorses it, pays it 
into his bank, and there the matter has rested f*om llth 
or 12th September to the present time. We are now Sn 
9th June. Gentlemen, would you, if you were accused of 
cheating, and if you had signed a paper saying that on 
consideration of silence being maintained you would never 
touch a card again, and if you had written to your friend 
thanking him for his very great kindness, would you touch 
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that money? Would you have paid that £228 into the 
bank? I pass no opinion, I merely ask you the question* 
Then comes, on 27th December, this anonymous letter from 
Paris (the letter was read by the Lord Chief Justice), and the 
letter from General Owen Williams in reply to one by Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming, in which General \\ Ulianas, says 
he feels confident that the incident has not been mentioned 
by any one of those present at the time, and that if he 
should hear a whisper he will let Sir William know. On 
20th January there is another letter from General Owen 
Williams mentioning that he had heard of the matter from 
a person outside; and a few days later another letter, in 
which General Owen Williams says there is nothing left for 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming to do but, as he has done, 
to place himself unreservedly in Colonel Stracey’s hands; 
and informing him that he is quite at liberty to tell Colonel 
Stracey that he signed the document under extreme pressure, 
and that he had never admitted, in the presence of Lord 
Coventry and General Williams, the truth of the statements 
made against him. The letter goes on, “ The statement of 
the case drawn up at the time mentioned the fact that 
Coventry and I clearly explained to you that your signature 
was tantamount to an admission of your guilt, but that you 
made no acknowledgment of your guilt, but on the contrary 
strongly asseverated your innocence.” Then General Owen 
Williams writes a few days later, saying, among other 
things, <e You say that you are not sure you did right in 
signing the document. I assure you there can be no doubt 
about it, as it was an absolute necessity, Otherwise there 
was no loophole for the avoidance of a scandal,” It was 
about this time that the action was brought, and about 
this time, no doubt. Sir William Gordon-Cumming com¬ 
municated the facts to Colonel Stracey, and applied for leave 
to retire from the army on half-pay. I really do not think 
it is worth disputing that things at that time had got to a 
state where Sir William Gordon-Cumming felt that the only 
course left for him to take was to place the case before 
Colonel Stracey and ask if he could not leave the army. 

It is plain from the letters I have read that he felt his 
position was becoming intolerable, and that the best thing 
he could do was to go to his commanding officer and state 
the facts? Well, then, he brings the action, and it has been 
said that these letters that I have read, written just before 
the bringing of the action, and one more to which I will 
refer in a. moment, show that Lord Coventry and General 
Owen Williams did not believe Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
to be guilty, because General Williams would not have written 
to him as u My dear Bill,” and so on, if he had believed 
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his guilt. You have had General Owen Williams in the 
box, ami you had it from him—what, indeed, is not denied 
by Sir William Gordon-Cummixig—that it was part of the 
understanding that as far as possible things should go on 
as usual. It. was arranged that if they met in clubs or 
anywhere where non-recognition would be observed, there 
should l)e no apparent change in their relationship. That 
is hardly denied; but the tone of the letters has been adverted 
to* and properly adverted to, to show that there was a 
disbelief in General Williams’s mind of the guilt of his 
friend. As 1 have said, you have had General Owen 
Williams in the box, and you have heard his answer: “I 
had always railed him u My dear Bill. * ’ 1 had a great regard 
for him. 1 advised him to sign this document. He must 
have been suffering great distress, and I did not change the 
style of my letters. I did not think it kind to do so.” 
Gentlemen,'thore, again, some men draw straightly up when 
they find they cannot go on familiarly with their friend, but 
some others do not. They take another line, and are kind. 
Whether General Owen Williams will stand worse with you 


for having done this is for you to consider, but that that 
question has much to do with this case 1 cannot say. 

Now, there is another letter to which I said 1 would refer. It 
is one written by Sir William Gordon-Cumming to Lord 
Coventry, complaining that he had been advised to do as 
he did/dedaring that he was in a far worse position after 
signing than if he had not signed, and stating that he had 
no option but to do what he ought to have done at the first, 
namely, to put the matter in the hands of the officers of his 
regiment and stand or fall by their verdict. That seemed 
to me a very cold letter. Then there was the following 
letter:—Carlton Club, Feb. 4, 1891.—Dear Sir William,— 
1 found your letter on returning from hunting last 
night. I ■will communicate your request to General Williams, 
and I fool sure that there will be no objection to supplying 
you with a memorandum.—Yours truly, Covewtrt.” 

The Soucitor-Gknsbai.—T hat is not the answer. 

The Lmtn Chief Justice— No; that is not the answer, 
fllis lordship next referred to the argument which had 
arisen over a letter marked private which Sir Charles Bussell 
had proposed to read.] Strictly speaking. Sir Charles had 
a perfect right in law to read it if he liked. There are 
secret letters and secret letters, private letters and* private 
letters. Some letters are marked private for the purpose of 
provoking people, and very often the most unfair and 
improper use is made of the word. The Lord Chief Justitee 
often receives exceedingly insulting letters 'which are marke 
private and confidential, and I treat them with disdain^ 
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The Solicitou-Uknkual —I hope you will forgive me inter¬ 
posing. Your lordship said in Court with repud to that 
letter that a gentleman could not be asked whether he would 
have a letter of his read, because he could only give one 
answer to it. 

The Lord Cuikf Justice —He could only give one answer, 
I agree. With regard to the interview between the plaintiff 
and Mr. Berkeley Lovett, Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
in a very painful position, and, of course, if ho could ha\e 
got Mrs. Arthur Wilson and the others to say, 44 Well, it 
was some time ago; wo may have made a mistake; we are 
ready to say wo have made a mistake,” it was a very deair- 
able thing to do. It would have i>een a complete answer 
and a happy end to the whole affair. As to Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming sending for Mr. Lovett, a brother officer, 
I accept the plaintiff’s view that it was a withdrawal, and 
not a softening, that he required. Who can complain ami 
say the plaintiff was doing anything wrong? Not I. It is 
very far from being a strong fact against Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming; it is the most natural thing in the world. 
Those were all the circumstances and all the facts of the 
case that T need say anything aixrnt except one, ami of 
that I must say something. Sir Edward Clarke, in the 
course of his able speech, distinguished tot ween his posit ion 
as Solicitor-General and as an advocate. I do not. 

In the course of his speech he said the true solution of this, 
or nine-tenths of it, was to save the Prince of Wales, He 
said Royalty is great. He said Royalty has toon the parent 
of the beautiful feeling called loyalty, and loyalty has ted 
people to sacrifice everything for their King and for their 
Queen, and people lay down their lives for their kings and 
princes, and thus Sir William Gordon-Cumming came to 
sign this document to save the Prince of Wales. He put it 
much better than that, but that is what he meant. It is 
no part of my duty to express an opinion or to presume to 
express any opinion upon the Prince of Wales or what effect 
this matter might have upon the estimation in which he is 
held. I am aware that a white light beats upon a throne, 
and a light pretty near as strong beats upon the Heir 
Apparent, and I am quite aware that a man may think in 
this country, where monarchs and the Royal Family arc 
so deeply bound up with the traditions and interests of the 
country, «fchat no sacrifice could be too great to maintain these 
institutions. I can quite understand that. What the li fe of the 
Prince of Wales is I neither know nor desire to know. What I 
know about the Prince of Wales, in the very slight acquaint¬ 
ance I have with him, is that he is a courteous gentle¬ 
man. Beyond that I know nothing. I have not the honour 
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uf his intimacy. England is not only a free, but, if I may 
Hiiy so. a very censorious country, and the life of the Prince 
ut Wules, like the life of almost any person of very high 
rank, but pre-eminently in his case, is subject for public 
comment and is matter of public knowledge. Where the 
Prince goes, what he dues, how he spends his time are known, 
through the press and in a hundred other ways, to multitudes 
and multitudes id' people who, perhaps, never saw him: and 
the ttwpisiintanres of the Prince of Wales are so many, and 
are spread through such different strata of society, that their 
knowledge, no doubt, tillers down through the different layers 
of which our complicated society is made up, and there is 
scarcely any person who does not know, or who does not 
think ho knows, something of the life and character of the 
Prince of Wales. It is the penalty that very high rank has 
to pay for its existence. The Prince of Wales cannot be a 
private man if he wished it; the Queen could not be a private 
woman if she wished it. Her life is lived with her subjects’ 
knowledge. Therefore the Prince of Wales is in a general 
way known first of all for his constant and admirable devo¬ 
tion to public duty—going here, and going there, opening 
this institution and that institution. 

For my own part, that might seem grievously boring, and 
intolerably depressing; hut he goes through it like a man, 
and I daresay that, in a free country, if he spends the 
morning or afternoon in perhaps making one good speech 
ami hearing a number of speeches which are not very good, 
he perhaps in the evening likes to enjoy himself. I do not 
know that His Royal Highness would not take offence at my 
saving; but* remembering this fact—that he played baccarat 
with » number of distinguished people and without betting 

_if any one went on to say what would be, I suppose, the 

common opinion of hundreds of thousands of people, that he 
nemmftllv disapproved of the fact that the Prince m one 
large house introduced baccarat, and that he had played 
it for a couple of nights, I do not imagine it would have 
done much harm to tho Monarchy or the Prince oii Wales 
or anythin* else. Some people might say ^hy not read 
th» !MUh* or do some interesting and exalting occupation! 
That would make no real, substantial difference, and that 
anylmdy would think the worse o! a hard-working man spend¬ 
ing the evening in this way among his fnends it would to 
hard to believe. I cannot help thinking that, wen iit 
were otherwise, a man might accept many things. He might 
accept death, hut he would not accept dishoncur. Do you 
believe that an innocent man—a perfectly innocent man— 
would write down his name on a dishonouring document, 

ST. toumnt «b», to tort, rtrtd tort b. to* 
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and taken money out of the pocket of the Prince of Wales 
by craft and sharping, simply that it might not be made 
known that the Prince of Wales had played baccarat for very 
moderate stakes? Is not the consequence far too 
great for the cause? Is it not attributing far too much to 
this spirit—a good spirit in its way, a noble spirit, I 
frankly admit—is it not putting an incredible weight upon 
it to suppose that any gentleman in the circumstances would 
allow himself not to die but to be called a card-sharper and a 
cheat for the rest of his life, for fear it should be known 
that the Prince of Wales had done something of which many 
people would disapprove? I could quite understand a man 
giving up his all except his honour—but I cannot under¬ 
stand a man doing as this man did. I can understand a man 
giving away life, but I cannot understand a man giving 
away all that life is valuable for and without which it is 
not worth while to live. You must judge of these acts and 
all that he has done exactly as you would judge of the acts 
of any person, either in the middle or in the lower class of 
society. 

And now I send you to your duty. You have a very 
grave and a very important duty. You have sworn to per¬ 
form it, as God shall help yon, according to the truth. You 
must not, and you will not, I am sure, perform it in any 
other sense than the single, simple, unalloyed desire that 
truth and justice should prevail. You must remember that 
the consequences are not yours, but the duty is, and I send 
you to do your duty in the noble words of a great man 
many years gone—I divert them from his purpose to adapt 
them to this case—when you pass your judgment upon Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming I pray you recollect your own. 

The jury retired at twenty-five minutes past three. 

The jury returned after an absence of thirteen minutes, 
and, having taken their seats. 

The Associate sai'd—Gentlemen, are vou agreed upon your 
verdict? * * 

The Foreman —We are. 

The Associate—D o you find for the plaintiff or for the 
defendants? 

The Foreman —We find for the defendants. 

Sir Charles Russell —Your lordship will give judgment 
in accordance with the finding of the jury? 

The Lorib Chief Justice —Yes. 

The jury were then discharged. 
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BREACH OF ARMY REGULATIONS. 

Question in Parliament. 

On 15th June, 1891, the Secretary of State for War -was 
asked in the House of Commons whether he had taken, or 
intended to take, any action in regard to the alleged breach 
by the person or persons " concerned in the Gordon- 
Cumming Case of the Regulation of Her Majesty's Army, 
which provides that : “ Every Commissioned Officer of Her 
Mujt sty's Service, whose character or conduct as an officer 
(itul gentleman has been publicly impugned , must submit the 
east within a n a son a hie time to his Commanding Officer, or 
other competent Military Authority , for investigation.” To 
which the Secretary of State, Mr. E Stanhope, made reply: 
“ Any Him. Member who examines the Regulation in question 
will, I think, see that the person who chiefly broke it was Sir 
William Gordon-Ciimming, who failed to submit his caBe to 
his Commanding Officer, Any offence committed by any other 
officers could only have consisted in advising or pressing him 
to take any other course. Of the three officers connected with 
this case, one, General Owen Williams, has retired from the 
Army, and is no longer subject to the Queen's Regulations. 
The other two are, undoubtedly, so subject. The Regulation 
in question, No. II, has never been specially brought to the 
notice of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, but now that his atten¬ 
tion has been called to it, and that he has also looked back 
upon all the circumstances of the case, H.R.H. authorises me 
tt> say on his behalf that he sees that an error of judgment 
was committed in not requiring Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
at once to submit his case to his Commanding Officer in 
accordance with the Queen’s Regulations. In this view of tihe 
case I certainly concur, but I should like to add the expression 
of my personal opinion that if any one of us had unfortunately 
and suddenly heard that a close friend of our own—who, more¬ 
over, had gained distinction by his services to his country- 
had been accused of dishonourable conduct, we should 
naturally have hesitated before taking any course which 
would bring immediate and irretrievable ruin upon his whole 
future career. Mr. Berkeley Levett, who is in the same 
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position, has addressed a letter to his superior officer, express¬ 
ing in very proper terms his great regret at not having acted 
in strict accordance with Regulations. It is not proposed to 
take any further action in the matter.”* But had Sir 
William’s conduct been ,f publicly ” impugned ? Was not the 
essence of the procedure adopted or intended to keep the 
accusation private % 


Appendix II. 


LORD DE ROS. 

There is no need to describe fully the case of this eccentric 
peer; it is quite efficiently dealt with in this extract from 
that highly entertaining book: * ‘ Some Experiences of a 
Barrister’s Life,” by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine. 

. “ Whilst he was at the Bar, I had not many opportunities 
of hearing Campbell. He was, beyond doubt, a very skilful 
advocate. His manner was dry and not pleasing, but he 
commanded attention, possessed great power and force, and 
was, I should think, with rare exceptions, thoroughly 
judicious. 

. . . There was another case in which he was engaged, 

which also attracted a great deal of attention, and is so 
happened that my old master, the General, as Watson was 
always called, was engaged in it. The day before it came 
on I was dining with him, and the folowing morning I accom¬ 
panied him to the Court of Queen’s Bench, where it was tried 
before Lord Denman. It was an action brought by a Lord de 
Ros against a gentleman named Gumming for defamation, 
and Watson was with Thesiger and Alexander for the defence. 
It arose out of play transactions at different clubs, and it 
was alleged that Lord de Ros had been habitually guilty of 
cheating. The Court was crowded to the ceiling, and I 
remember Lord Lyndhurst, amongst many other gentlemen, 
being upon the Bench, taking apparently a great interest 
in the trial. The story was a very strange one. Lord de 
Ros was a man of high family, I believe Senior Baron, and 
was not only a popular man, but wealthy and liberal in the 
ordinary transactions of everyday life, and a member of 

* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. cccliv, cols. 893 - 4 . 
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several of the best clubs in London and elsewhere. There 
was no doubt that, long before the matter was brought to an 
issue, whispers had circulated imputing to his lordship unfair 
practices. lie had received a well-meant although anonymous 
communication advising him to desist from play, and a para¬ 
graph charging him broadly with cheating had appeared in a 
newspaper. Ultimately certain gentlemen, amongst whom was 
Mr. Gumming, undertook the responsibility of the charge, 
upon which the action was brought against him. .The trans¬ 
act ions attributed were alleged to have occurred at a club 
at Brighton, the Travellers, in Pall Mall, and more markedly 
at a proprietary club that was then in existence, and kept 
by a gentleman named Graham, and of which many dis- 
tinguished men, including Lord de Ros, were members. His 
lordship was an excellent whist player, and considered quite 
a match for the finest of the day. Nevertheless, it was asserted 
that he resorted to an elaborate trick to obtain an unfair 
advantage. I will endeavour to explain its nature, but it 
is difficult to do so clearly. It consisted in a reversal of 
the cut, that is to say, that after the cards had been cut to 
the dealer ho would contrive, by an act of legerdemain, to 
replace the last card, which ought of course to have gone 
amongst the other cards into its original position at the bottom 
of the pack. It is obvious that for the purpose of rendering 
this trick of lienefit to the dealer he must have acquired a 
knowledge of what the card so replaced was. And it was said 
that for this purpose Lord de Ros contrived to mark certain 
court cards in such a manner as to be able to distinguish 
them and secure the presence of one of them at the bottom 
of the pack when he presented it to his adversary to be cut. 
It is really incredible that any sane man should have conducted 
his proceedings with such recklessness as he did, and one 
cannot help thinking of the saying f Quern deus vult perdere 
prittft denwntiit' The witnesses examined against him had 
noticed that when alttut to deal he endeavoured to distract 
attention by coughing, an infirmity that did not trouble him 
Hi other times, and one of them, Sir William Ingelby, declared 
that he did not rememW an instance of his dealing without 
turning up a king or an aeo; and the cards with which he 
played were afterwards examined and found to be marked, 
apparently with the thumb nail. Colonel Ansoi^, George 
Payne, and Lord Henry Bentinck were amongst the witnesses 
deposing to having noticed Lord de Ros in his mode of dealing. 
These gentlemen were amongst the finest players of the day, 
and he must huve known that they were looking on whilst he 
was transposing the cards, which adds to his extraordinary 
folly, if it does not almost prove him to have been insane. 
Sir John Campbell, who with Sir William Follett and Mr. 
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Wightman appeared for Lord de Ros, made a long, energetic, 
and powerful speech, showing his capacity in a hopeless case. 
I cannot, however, think that a suggestion he made of con¬ 
spiracy upon the part of the gentlemen called could be either 
prudent or justifiable, as it was clear that they had all come 
forward most unwillingly. After an anxious and thoroughly 
impartial charge by the Lord Chief Justice, the jury, without 
hesitation, found the only possible verdict, for the defendant. 

The triple was not a new one, and was known by the name 
of sauter le coup, and Sir William Ingelby excited much 
laughter by undertaking with a pack of cards to show the 
mode in which it was performed, and, fortunately for his 
reputation, he made a very clumsy exhibition of it. Sir John 
Campbell also caused a good deal of fun by inadvertently 
describing it as couper la saute. An anecdote was related 
in connection with this case of a young member of the chib 
who had noticed Lord de Ros performing this trick asking 
an old member what he ought to do. <f Bet upon him }> was 
the advice given, of course, in joke. 

An endeavour was made to show that Lord de Ros had some 
physical infirmity connected with the muscles of the hand, 
which would have prevented his manipulating the cards in the 
manner described, and for this purpose the eminent surgeon, 
Mr. Lawrence, was called, but did not succeed in substanti¬ 
ating this view.” 
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